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PREFACE 

No attempt has been made to make this work a text-book on design in 
the sense that it should give the fundamentals on which the design and 
construction of parts of a hydroelectric system are based. It is, on the 
other handy a compilation of the practical and essential features of design, 
construction and operation as worked out in many plants and systems, in- 
terpreted and arranged for convenient use and reference by plant designers, 
constructors and operating engineers. Unlike the usual handbook, it 
explains how certain results have been obtained under particular condi- 
tions and deals with the unusual as well as the general run of conditions in 
both construction and operation. To carry out the aim of the text, there- 
fore, the authors have drawn liberally on published experiences and solu- 
tions of system problems and those features of plant layout essential to the 
subject matter treated. When the text is critically analyzed, apparent 
gaps may appear. For instance, the design and construction of dams and 
complicated station and large substation structures have been omitted. 
This has seemed advisable since these are specialized fields of engineering 
calling for particular and individual consideration by a specialist who need 
not be essentially an electrical engineer or operator and therefore outside 
the scope of this work. Likewise specifications for apparatus and details 
of equipment have been given only briefly, for the reason that the engineer 
who will find this book of value will be in possession of this information and 
will find the information recorded of greateM use as a guide in formulating, 
arranging and comparing plans and specifications, operating results and the 
like, with the actual results worked out in particular cases. The material 
in Chapters I, II, III and VI has been largely supplied by Mr. Taylor, in- 
terpreted and supplemented from his own experience in plant work. For 
a large part of the material in the remaining chapters the authors are in- 
debted to the American engineering journals, which are credited through- 
out, particularly the Electrical Worldy from the columns of which descrip- 
tions of plants and results of system investigations and other data have 
been liberally drawn. 

Acknowledgment is especially given to L. N. Crichton of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company for the material on installa- 
tion of protective relays in Chapter VI, which was taken with his per- 
mission from a most practical article by him in the Electric Journal The 
authors are likewise grateful to T. A. Wilkinson, of the Westinghouse 
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Church Kerr and Company, for permission to use a copyrighted trans- 
mission line chart devised by him and a description of his methods for 
calculating transmission problems. In addition the authors desire to ac- 
knowledge an indebtedness to E. P. Peck of the Georgia Railway and Power 
Company, to M. M. Samuels of the J. G. White Engineering Corporation, 
to C. A. Mees, formerly designing engineer of the Southern Power Com- 
pany, and to C. E. Bennett, formerly with C. O. Lenz as consulting en- 
gineer, for material incorporated in this book that has been the result of 
elaborate investigations and research in operating problems. Credit is 
also given here to all the other engineers whose names appear in the text 
as investigators and originators of data and information to which 
reference has been made. To A. M. Perry of the editorial staff of the 
Electrical World acknowledgment is made for helpful suggestions in arrang- 
ing the material and for assistance in reading the proof. 

New York City William T. Taylor 

January, 1917 Daniel H. Bra^tvieu 
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CHAPTER I 
GENERAL SURVEY OF WATER-POWER ENGINEERING 

In the investigation of water-power sites, a factor which deserves more 
attention than has usually been accorded to it, is the variation of rainfall 
and run-off in different parts of the same watershed or of adjacent water- 
sheds. The time has come when favorably located water-power sites with 
abundant water are growing increasingly valuable, and the problem before 
the hydraulic engineer is to make available the largest possible proportion 
of the rainfall in the territory in which he is working. It is found often 
that the actual average rainfall over a considerable term of years varies 
considerably at points on the same watershed or even on the same stream 
not many miles apart. To get the most out of the stream, therefore, stor- 
age space should, if possible, be arranged so as to take advantage of the 
points of maximum rainfall and presumably maximum run-off. In prop- 
erly utiUzing a given watershed, as can often be done by a group of allied 
transmission plants, profitable advantage can be taken of local variation. 
In some instances this has already been done with admirable effect, al- 
though, as a rule, insufficient care is exercised in investigating the question. 
Proper study may show that it is advisable to utilize the flow which ac- 
cumulates in a given stream not at the obvious points by a single plant, but 
at two or three points so chosen that the waste-flow may be a minimum. 

In several of the largest hydroelectric systems which have been devel- 
oped in this country the steadying effect of distributed generating stations 
is very clearly shown, even though the stations themselves have not been 
planned directly with reference to conjoined operation. Only a beginning, 
however, has been made to operate along these lines, and it is quite possible 
to carry it so far as to reduce the waste-water to a very modest amount, 
except in brief periods of extraordinary floods. 

Where storage is impracticable a careful analysis of measurements of 

stream flow extending over many years' time is absolutely necessary to 

properly estimate the water-power available. In some part of a large 

watershed, however, there usually can be found some natural basin for 

storage of water or an artificial basin may be created to equalize the stream 

flow as compared with the rainfall. Such a basin is always of great value 

in regulating stream flow, particularly for medium and high-head plants 

and even low-head plants. Practically all plants located in industrial 
2 1 
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centers have periods of lov load or no load during the night, hence the 
water may be stored up for the peak load requirements of the day, and in 
this manner perhaps 0.5 day sec. ft. of water can be stored over night to 
give twice the amount of water-power for 10 hours' daily use. 

Flow-SummatioQ Curves. — ^The annual rainfall variations are much 
greater in some localities than in others. The run-off is that percentage 
of the runfall, or inches or feet in depth, which actually gets into the 
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1 (see Fig. 1). It may be said that the relationship of (a) available 
rainfall to (t) total rainfall varies about as follows: 



Solid slate, stone, or granite with steep slopes 
Cultivated and pasture land, moderate alope 
Cultivated and paaturc land, flat country 



100 per cent. 
80 to 55 per cent. 
48 to 35 per cent. 



These figures are afFected by the amount of runfall, the porosity of the 
ground, the slope of the ground, the surface growth, the temperature and 
humidity of the air. 

So many elements affect the storage of water in a watershed that it is 
difficult to make at all accurate estimates as to what d«ly or monthly run- 
(rff is to be expected in comparison with the rainfall. The annual ratio of 
rainfall to run-off is, of course, always more uniform. Where the ftrmnul 
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ruD-off of a stream is extremely variable and storage water is to be carried 
over in a basin or reservoir from one year to the next, such questions as 
proper regulation of stream Sow and storage are better solved by means 
of the summation curve method, thus doing away with much tiresome calcu- 
lation, and solving difficult problems almost at a glance. By its use 
many such rather difficult problems as the following can be quickly solved: 
(a) Having the mean hourly or daily dischaiges of a stream, how large s 
reservoir is required to obtain maximimi regulated flow? (b) Having a 




F^. 2.— Flow-Summation Curve for Storage and Stream Regulatioa 



certain reservoir capacity and the mean hourly or daily discbarges of a 
stream for a period of months or years, what is the maximum regulated flow 
which can be obtained for water-power? (c) Having the mean daily dis- 
charges of a stream, a certain portion of which is already appropriated for 
direct use for irrigation, how much of the stream flow is available as storage 
for water-power purposes? A sununation curve (summation of the mean 
daily discharges) for a given case is shown in Fig. 2. 

Take the case of a medium size and me<lium-head hydroelectric develop- 
ment offering storage features by use of a natural lake which has an ares 
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ofS.lBq. miles, or 86,423,040 sq. ft., requiring 20 ft. in depth at this area to 
provide for the required storage. Water measurements for eight months 
and an estimate for the remaining four months give a yearly run-off of 
21,757,000,000 cu. ft., and aa the drainage (catchment) area is 32.4 sq. 
miles, this run-off amounte to 24 ft. (288 in.), or an equalizing annual flow 
of 689 cu. sec. ft. However, the initial plant requires only 300 cu. sec. 
ft., equivalent to a run-off of 10.4 ft. (124.8 in.) (see Fig. 1). To be cert^n 
of 300 cu. sec. ft. continuous flow, a lake is drawn on by tapping with a tunnel 
to a depth of 12 ft., and the spillway from the take closed, thus raising the 
lake level 25 ft., giving an available storage of 12+25 = 37 ft. There are 
two steel pipe lines, each of 60 in. diam. and 2000 ft. in length. The 
Telocity of flow in each pipe is 8 ft. per sec. The head-loss is 4.5 ft. for the 
2000 ft. of pipe, or 2.25 ft. per 1000 ft. The pipes are 0. 187 in. thick at their 
upper ends and 0.75 in. thick at their lower ends. The power-house is 
situated 535 ft. below the lake. It contains one 5,000 kw. unit direct con- 
nected to a water turbine utilizing 300 cu. sec. ft. with provision for a dupli- 
cate unit. 

From actual stream-flow measurements taken at regular time-periods in 
second feet (cu. ft. per sec.) units of flow, the following figures were ob- 
tained, the summation of which may be reduced to units of day second feet 
(sec. ft. flow during 24 hour3 = 1.9835 acre ft.), or any other convenient 
units of flow and a summation curve plotted. The elements of such a 
curve are shown in Fig. 2. 

The following physical data is for a cert^n development to which the 
flow-summation curve application refers : 

Drainage Area =32,4 sq. miles. 

Annual Run-off "21,757,000,000 cu. ft. 

-28S in. run-off. 

—689 sec. ft., annual streain flow. 

-124.8 in. run-off. 

-9,460,800,000 cu. ft. 

-2,610,210,200 cu. ft. 



Table 1,— Strkah-flow MEASCRByEurs fob a Partictji-ar Site. 






ItEQUiniD Floo 




Moins* at tri Year 


Sthhah Fi.oir 


roB ,100 Src. Ft. 


N.TDU.L L*.. 


January 


324,187,200 


803,,'i20,000 


479,332,800 


February 


283,046,400 


727,760,000 


442,713.600 


Marrh 


374,976.000 


803.520,000 


424,544,000 


Sf.? 


352,512,000 


777,600,000 


425,088,000 


1,154,390,000 


803,520,000 




June 


2.947,104.000 


777,600,000 




July 


5.340,720,600 


8m,520,000 




Au^ 


4,830,492,480 


803,520,000 




September 


4,473,792.000 


777,600,000 




October 


803,520.000 


803.620,000 




November 


618,400.000 


777,600,000 


2,W,200.000 


December 


324,187.200 


803..^2O,0OO 


479,331,800 
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Htdboelsctbic Development Costs: 

Clofiing of spillways from lake $10,000 

Tapping of lake 5,000 

Pipe lines (two 60 inch) with head-f^ates 93,600 

Power-house with two 5,000 kw. units complete 250,000 

Contingencies and incidentals 3,000 

Construction plant 13,880 

Total cost $375,480 

$375,480 -M0,000= $37.54 per kw. capital cost. 

-$27.25 per hp. capital cost. 

Operating Costs (yearly costs): 

General expense $6,000 

Labor for operation 6,000 

Supplies, etc. 4,000 

Total cost of operation $16,000 

Then, 

$16,000 -M0,000» $1.60 per kw. year. 

Considering eight per cent, of capital cost as covering interest and depreciation, $37.50 X 
0.08 » $3.00; mien makes the total operating cost $1.60 per kw. year, or $3.45 per hp. 
year. 

Layout and Use of Flow-Summation Curve. — In Fig. 2 the flow measure- 
ments which represent the total quantity of water per 24 hours (sec. ft.) 
are plotted as ordinates, the units of time being plotted as abscissas; that 
18, the sum total of any date represents the total quantity of water which 
has flowed past the gaging station up to that date and is shown by the run- 
oflF curve. Let us assume, for example, tfeat the rate of discharge is uni- 
form; that is, in the case given the uniform rate of regulated flow is for 
300 sec. ft. Then by applying the curve for uniform rate of discharge as a 
tangent to the summation curve at /4 it can be shown that for this par- 
ticular curve the stream from about the beginning of month (1) began 
to discharge less than this flow and did not rise above that quantity until 
about the middle of month (7). 

Let OA represent the measured stream flow, which is, as stated above, 
that percentage of the rainfall or inches depth of run-off which actually 
gets into the rivers or streams; OB is the required regulated flow. Start- 
ing with a full reservoir in month (1), the summation curve shows that the 
stream flow is below the required regulated flow 0A\ parallel to OS, and 
that the cross-hatched area shows the amounts of storage required to 
maintain the regulation. Plotting these required amounts below the high- 
water level of the reservoir (in the storage diagram), the storage curve abc 
is obtained, showing the behavior of the reservoir during the uniform rate 
of discharge for power purposes. At C the summation curve shows that 
the stream flow is above the required regulated flow; consequently CDA\ 
the cross-hatched section, represents the amount of water which can be 
stored until the reservoir is full (see the storage curve dd\ ee\ and ff'). 
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Continuing this plotting of the summation curve as A'E, A" F, A" G, etc., 
the quantity of water going to waste (passing over the reservoir spillway) 
is obtained, which is shown at gki andj. If it is desired to know how large 
a reservoir ia required to obtain a maximum r^pilated flow, knowing the 
mean discharges of the stream, the line CC may be drawn from which the 
ordinate AC represents the capacity of the reservoir necessary to effect 
maximum regulated flow when using all the water available. The line 
EC shows the quantity of water taken from the reservoir for irrigation 
purposes, and Eg the quantity of water from the tail-race which is also 
av^able for irrigation purposes. To obtain accurate results, the siunma- 




"Xfx ZAM iva 2600 "isaa sko 

HadlnFwt 

Fig. 3. — Storage Capadty io Acre-feet nod Kilowatt-hours for Various Heads id Feet 

tion curve should be plotted to a lai^e scale and as flat as possible, so that 
the point of tangent for slopes of different ratios of flow can be readily 
detected. 

To gain the fullest advantage, provision must be made for feeding energy 
to a network mainly from one or another of its generating stations accord- 
ing to the hydraulic situation. What ia true of plants operating on a 
mngle watershed is doubly true of plants operating on separate watersheds, 
in which the flow may differ very widely. In either case it may readily 
happen that two streams of very different hydraulic quality can t»e united 
to their mutual advantage, as, for example, when one stream is fed largely 
by springs and diffuse drainage and another by melting snow. The plants 
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of a system should be operated as a whole, shifting the load whenever it 
will save water. 

Value of Water Storage. — ^The value of water storage for hydroelectric 
purposes is daily becoming of greater importance. With a stream flow of, 
say, 60,000 cu. ft. per min., assmning that the head with this flow remains 
fixed for 10 hours during the 24 hours of each day, if a storage reservoir be 
built large enough to retain the 60,000 min. ft. flow for 14 hours during the 
24, the turbines in the generating station will be in a position to develop 
the stored energy of the water for th^ 10 hours and also the amount flowing 
during the 14 hours. 

The actual importance of water storage is better understood from prac- 
tical examples. Assume a dam which provides a water space of 50 acres 
and a mean depth of 10 ft. to be drawn on, the average head of plant being 
1,500 ft. What kw. capacity does this represent for 10 hours' operation? 

With water used at 100 per cent. eflSciency, one acre ft. of water under 
one ft. head equals 1.025 kw. hr. Then, 

10X1,500X1.025 = 15,375 kw. hr. per acre of storage capacity, or 

15,375X60=768,760 kw. hr. 

for a storage capacity of 50 acres at 10 ft. mean depth, which at 65 per cent, 
efficiency (hydroelectric) is (see Fig. 3): 

768,750X0.65=499,687 kw. hr. or practically 500,000. Then for 10 
hours' operation, we have * 

768,7504-10=76,875 kw. available capacity at 100 per cent, efficiency 
of water, or 

76,875X0.65=50,000 kw. at the hydroelectric efficiency of the plant, 
or 67,000 hp. 

By expressing kw. hr. and hp. hr. in terms of cubic feet of water stored 
we obtain the following formulse, 

Kw. ^•~ 42 4AA ^^^ ^P- ^^* ~ rTfiftO *^ ^^ P^^ ^®^** efficiency, 

where («) is the amount of water in cu.ft. stored for use and (H) is the 
average head of the plant. Thus, for the above example we find the stored 
energy to be as follows, considering: one acre ft. per second is equal to 
43,560 sec. ft., and for the 50 acres in question, assmning hydroelectric 
efficiency at 65 per cent., we have, 50X43,560=2,178,000 sec. ft., hence: 

1,500X2,178,000X0.65 .^,^| 

42:466 =5°'** ^' 

and 

1,500X2,178,000X0.65 «- ^nn k 

3i;^o ^^'^ ^P- 

The unit of flow most used is that of cubic feet per minute or per second. 
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In view of this a series of curves has been plotted (Fig. 4) showing electrical 
energy in kw. per cu. ft. per minute for various hydroelectric efficiencies 
ranging from 50 per cent, to 100 per cent, under varying heads in feet. It 
will be noted that the position of these curves remains fixed for any lower or 
higher values, as in Table 2. 

Table 2. — ^Energy Stored in Water at Various Heads («' and «' equal unity.) 



Hkad in Ft. 


Hp. Hr. Valukb 


Kw. Hb. Valuks 


Kw. IN Watbb 


10 

100 
1000 


13,75 

137.50 

1375.00 


10.25 

102.50 

1025.00 


0.0141 

0.141 

1.41 


15 

150 

1500 


20.62 

206.20 

2062.00 


15.37 

153.70 

1537.00 


0.0212 

0.212 

2.12 


32 

320 

3200 


44.00 

440.00 

4400.00 


32.80 

328.00 

3280.00 


0.0452 

0.452 

4.52 


55 

550 

5500 


75.62 

756.20 

7562.00 


56.37 

563.70 

5637.00 


0.0777 
0.777 

7.77 



(Values are for 100 per cent, efficiency) 

where Kw. hr. values = 1.025 HXs' 

and Hp. hr. values = 1.375 HXs' 

and Kw. in water =HX8'' -^707. 7 

Hp. in water =£rXs''-4-528 

The factor »' is for acre ft. values, and s' is cu. ft. per minute. 

Efifective Head. — In Pig. 5 the total head is shown as O'H' and the 
effective head somewhat less indicated as OH, When the value of OH is 
known, the velocity and the discharge can be calculated. To arrive at the 
value of OH the head lost must be ascertained. When a pipe line is to be 
considered, the friction of the pipe causes the greatest loss of head and is 
quite independent of the inclination of the pipe. There are also minor 
losses, such as loss of head due to velocity and entry loss. The former is 
best explained as a loss in causing the water to take up the velocity in the 
pipe or in energy of motion, 

v'/2g-=v^/6^A; hence ff,=t;*X 0.0155. 

The entry loss varies in amount with the form of the orifice. The theo- 
retical velocity with which water flows from an orifice in the side of a reser- 
voir or vessel at a depth H from the surface is the sam e as t hat of a body 
falling freely by gravity from a height H so that, v= V2gH. In practice, 
however, the converging currents produce contraction of the jet of water 
and the velocity of discharge is modified. This is taken into consideration 
by the use of a proper coefficient whose value varies with the nature of the 
orifice. 
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From a general form of Bernoulli's theorem the following equation is 
derived for the total head at any point, 
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Fig. 4. — KilowattsperCu. Ft. of Water per Min. for Efficiencies from 50 per cent, to 100 
per cent. Under Varying Heads 

where p is the pressure head or the height of a column of water necessary to 
produce the pressure 
at the point; e is the 
elevation of the point 
above an arbitrary da- 
tum plane, and p*/2g 
the velocity head as 
already explained. Ac- 
cording to Bernoulli's 
theorem, for a steady 
flow from an up-etream 




Rg. 5.— Total and Effective Heads of a Development 



portion n to a down-stream position m, the head H„=H„ — [all losses of 
bead between n and m]. In this formula Hm and Hn are total heads, and 
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for all practical purposes where a long pipe is considered the losses other 
than pipe friction can be neglected. The loss due to pipe friction may be 
considered, 

""'Mi 

-K is a coeflScient for pipe friction which has been determined by different 
investigators and found to decrease as the velocity increases and as the 
diameter increases and increases with the roughness of the pipe. The 
length of the pipe is represented as I, its diameter by d, and v the velocity 
of the water in the pipe. 

Other working formulae for f rictional loss are given under the heading 
of "Friction Loss in Pipes" and further references to head under "Elffec- 
tive Head of a Development." 

Penstock Losses. — ^The foundation for all calculations of a water-con- 
duit or penstock should be on the basis of conduit-grade and the amount of 
power wasted due to the grade. For every foot length saved in length of 
water-conduit there is a saving in head loss, in evaporation and in seepage 
losses. In the past much time has been devoted to economy and char- 
acter of materials, etc., and the conduit-grade was decided on in a rule-of- 
thumb method or accepted on the basis of a preceding development with 
little knowledge as to power losses due to the grade. 

On a somewhat similar basis to that of Kelvin's Law for the most eco- 
nomical conductor cross-section, a law for the most economical conduit 
section may be employed which may be stated as follows: 

The most economical area of conduit is that for which the annual cost of 
wasted energy is equal to the annual interest on that portion of the capital 
invested. That is to say, the capacity of conduit in second feet, velocities 
in sec. ft., grade in feet per 1000, the hp. loss due to the grade should equal 
the fixed charges on the investment of the conduit. 

Every kilowatt lost per year is a dead loss. In a water-conduit it is a 
loss that will never decrease in value and one that will remain a loss as long 
as the development is in existence. A conduit once given its grade and 
constructed, cannot very well be changed except at a very great expense; 
thus it behooves engineers to look not only to economy of design, but to 
the highest efficiency for a given economy. 

In the construction of a conduit several important factors have first of 
all to be considered: 

(a) The grade. 

(b) HydrauUc mean radius. 

(c) Coefficient of roughness. 

(d) The conduit-form, etc. 

The grade will depend on several conditions. In the first place the char- 
acter of the ground will place certain limits on the velocity of flow, which 
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must not be so great oa to injure the conduit-bed. The grade necessary to 
maintain the velocity within the desired limit will also depend on the char- 
acter of the interior surface of the conduit, being less for a smoother sur- 
face. The form and area of cross-section also affects the grade, because 
they affect the velocity of flow — in other words, there will exist a loss in 
kilowatts due to the grade, and the conduit-form, coefBcient of roughness, 
and mean hydraulic radius are but affected parts due to the grade. 

Should the character of the ground (conduit-bed) be of such a quality, 
for the major part thereof, as to limit the velocity of water, the next near- 
est grade with the least effect on the kw. loss, should be adopted. In Fig. 6 




30 40 

Slic of Conduit Id Sqiura Feel 
Mota^lt wQI be noted that thoM enrre* follow the priSElDi] of Kdvtn'e L«w ibowo In FUti Vt 

Fig. 0. — CurvM for DetermiiuDg the Most Economical Size of Wat«i Conduit 

it is shown that, for a ^ven capacity in cubic feet seconds (any other meas- 
ure can be employed if desired), with the sale price of energy per kw. year 
fixed and the purchase price of materials for building the conduit fixed, 
the most economical section may readily be found by simply comparing 
the difference in energy sales (kw. year loss) with the difference in yearly 
costs (fixed charges) . This reasoning applies to all kinds of water-conduita, 
whether closed or open. 

To illustrate these considerations, reference will be made to a practical 
case, the values of which are taken from actual practice and plotted to 
curves after having figured the average cost of materials per lineal ft. of 
conduit, and the watts loss per lineal ft. The materials costs in this par- 
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ticular case include lumber (board ft. measure) per lineal ft., cu. yds. of 
excavation per lineal ft., and lbs. of nails per lineal ft. for different sizes of 
conduit in sq. ft. at different stream flow in cu. ft. per second. In a con- 
crete case which gives the most economic conduit section for a given ca- 
pacity, the following factors were involved: 



Capacity in sec. ft. 
Conduit grade 
Annual fSced charges 
Watts loss due to grade 
Conduit Area 



250 sec. ft, flow. 
1.8 ft. per 1000 ft. 
$3.00 (max.) per ft. 
27 watts per ft. 
30 sq. ft. 



It is, of course, apparent that a choice for a stream flow of 250 sec. ft. 
can be made between a 20, 30, 40, 60, etc., sq. ft. section conduit, but the 
question here is — at what economic cost? For a flow-capacity of 250 
sec. ft. there is a choice between the following values which make for the 
most economical conduit cross-section: 



Matbbials Coot Item 
(Conduit seotioa in bq. ft.) 

20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 



Enerqt Sales Loss Item 
(Kilowatta per 1000 ft.) 

78.00 
27.00 
12.90 

7.05 

4.38 

3.00 

2.10 

1.50 

1.20 



Thus, if we assume a fixed amount for the kw. loss per year and a fixed 
price for the materials to complete the conduit, the most economic conduit 
section is that giving the least difference, that is, where one equals the other 
or nearest thereto. The curves of Fig. 6 enable the most economical con- 
duit cross-section to be quickly determined. For this case it is 30 sq. ft., 
this being the nearest to where the two curves intersect each other. With 
lumber in place as $30 per 1000 ft.; excavation at $0.25 per cu. yd.; and 
nails at $0,015 per lb., we arrive at the following relative costs for different 
section areas of conduits: 



Table 3. — ^Rblativb Costb for Dippbrent Section Areas of Conduits. 



Conduit Sbction 


LuifBBB Cor 


Excavation at (6 


Nails at (8 Peb 




Abea in Sq. Ft. 


PkbIOOOFt. 


P«R Cent, or Cost) 


Cent, of Cost) 


Total Con 


20 


$1547.00 


$93.00 


$123.75 


$1763.75 


30 


2257.00 


136.50 


180.50 


2574.00 


40 


2625.50 


177.00 


• 210.00 


3012.50 


50 


3211.00 


192.00 


257.00 


3660.00 


60 


3681.00 


221.00 


295.00 


4197.00 


70 


4489.00 


269.00 


359.00 


5117.00 


80 


4962.00 


298.00 


397.00 


5657.00 


90 


5353.00 


321.00 


426.00 


6100.00 


100 


6173.00 


370.00 


494.00 


7037.00 
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Assume further that the sale price of electrical energy is at the rate of 
$45.00 per kw. year, then we find the relative difference to be — 





Enbbot Salbh Loss 


Total Matbrials 




Conduit Sbction Abba 


(Rblatiyb Valubs 


(Annual Fixed 


Rblatitb DirrEBBNca 


(S^ Ft.) 


PBB Kw. Ybab) 


Chabobs) 




20 


$3510.00 


$1763.75 


$1746.25 


30 


1215.00 


2574.00 


1359.00 


40 


580.00 


3012.50 


2532.50 


50 


317.00 


3660.00 


3343.00 


60 


197.00 


4197.00 


4000.00 


70 


135.00 


5117.00 


4982.00 


80 


94.00 


5657.00 


5563.00 


90 


67.00 


6100.00 


6033.00 


100 


54.00 


7037.00 


6983.00 



The most economical section area is therefore shown to be 30 sq. ft. 

It is obvious that for every foot saved in length of conduit there is a 
saving in head loss as well as in evaporation and seepage losses. To prop- 
erly illustrate the importance of these losses consider the following example: 
1000 ft. of conduit of 50 sec. ft. capacity installed on a grade of 1 ft. in 1000 
ft. Then, 1000 ft. of conduit dissipates 1 ft. head, and, with a discharge of 
50 sec. ft. and assuming combined efficiency to be 65 per cent., we have 

1X50X62.4X0.65 ^., , ,, 

r^TT =3.7 hp. head loss or 

ooU 

2.75 kw. head loss. 

Assuming the rate for electrical energy as $50 per kw. yr., then the loss 
due to head is 2.75X50 = $137.50. 

Taking evaporation on the basis of five ft. per year, we shall have ap- 
proximately 0.9 acre ft. per year or 0.0025 acre ft. every 24 hours, which is 
equal to 0.00125 sec. ft. Therefore, for a plant with a head of 1,650 ft., 
loss due to evaporation would represent 

1,650X62.4X0.65X0.00125 



550 



= 0.152 hp. or a 



0.113 kw. evaporation loss. At $50 per kw. yr. this would be 0.113X50 = 
$5.65. 

The rate of percolation will depend on the kind of conduit, its condition 
and other things. However, for calculation, assume that, under a head of 
3.5 ft. the conduit will have a seepage loss of about 0.004 ft. per hour or 
0.009 sec. ft., then the loss due to percolation will be 

1,650X62.4X0.65X0.009 



550 



= 1.1 hp. or a 



0.82 kw. seepage loss. At $50 per kw. yr., this will be 0.82X50 =$4 1.00. 
Then, the total energy loss per year represents a revenue loss of 137.50+ 
5.65+41.0=$184.15 per 1000 ft. of conduit, or a loss of $0,184 per ft. 
length of conduit. 
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Pipe Line Considerations. — ^Although much has been added in recent 
years to our knowledge of the phenomena of flow of water in pipes, practical 
data are still in a very imperfect state. While allowances are always made 
for loss of head due to sharp bends or curves, valves or other obstructions, 
entry losses, etc., allowance should also be made for the reduction in pipe 
size due to deposits of silt, and air mixed with water. The remedy for silt 
deposits is evident, but the air problem' is not so simple. Air reliefs lo- 
cated at summits in a pipe do not give ample help. The most correct 
remedy is to capture the air at the intake and prevent it from entering the 
pipe. If this is not possible, adequate air-reliefs should be located just 
below the intake, so as to minimize the amount of air carried through the 
pipe with the water. It is difficult to emphasize too strongly this air prob- 
lem as afiFecting the flow of water in pipes, and, it is not imlikely that this 
may explain some of the vagaries in experiments which have been made 
in the past and affecting our present day formulae. 

In pipe lines not well proportioned with reference to diameter, thickness 
of material, bends and connections, the efficiency will be greatly impaired 
and much trouble likely to result. This important part of a hydroelectric 
plant may also, due to wrong design, cause disturbances in the plant's 
operation and have a very serious effect on the proper utilization of the 
water-power. In planing a pipe line it should therefore be kept in mind 
that the following are important factors: the most suitable form and 
arrangement of inlet at the forebay at sufficient depth below the lowest 
water-level; the right slope to the pipe line; that it should be made as 
straight as possible; that it should be strongly supported and anchored and 
backed to secure it against any movement due to the action of the water; 
proper allowance for expansion joints to take care of expansion and con- 
traction due to changes of temperature, etc. ; that no undue pressure of the 
pipe line is put on the forebay, power-house nor the units in the generating 
station; and, that proper calculations are made so that the velocity of 
water will not rise above the limit and strength of the pipe — ^making due 
allowance for rough handling and effects due to sudden stoppage of flow. 

Friction Loss in Pipes. — ^The frictional loss in the flow of water along a 
pipe line has been determined on the assumption that the pipes are clean, 
are of uniform diameter and have regular alignment, profile, etc. In 
general, even for a newly laid pipe line this is not realized, in fact it is not 
always possible to keep the core perfectly central throughout a pipe line, 
for a pipe may have an excess of metal on one side and a corresponding 
deficiency on the other side. Formulae for this loss (friction loss) are very 
numerous, but a reliable one is as follows: 



d' 



.26 
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Where H is friction loss per 1000 ft. of pipe, d is diam. in ft. ; and v is 
mean velocity of flow in ft. per second. {Trans. A.S.C. £., Vol. 61, page 
308.) 

Likewise a great variety of formulae have been proposed for mean veloc- 
ity as v^cVRS. (Ch^zy's formula) where R is the hydraulic radius 
(cross-sectional area -^ wetted perimeter); S the hydraulic slope (loss of 
head in ft. per ft. of length or the surface fall for open channels) ; and c 
is a coefficient which may be considered as 100 for moderate roughness of 
pipe or channel. 

In none of the generally used formulae has any allowance been made for 
such important factors as loss of head due to sharp bends or curves, valves 
or other obstructions, entry losses, etc., hence additional allowance must 
be made in all cases. The importance of these allowances can be better 
understood from the following concrete case: 

Length of pipe line = 16,865 ft. (wood-stave pipe) 
Diameter of pipe =68 in. (inside diam.) 
Slope for 10 ft. /sec. =4 ft. in 1000 ft. 

This pipe contains five steel bends where the curvature is greater than 
20 deg. These bends are made to a 15 ft. radius and have angles of 92, 
55, 65, 60 and 46 degrees respectively. The loss in head for each bend as 
measured by a differential pressure gage is given in Table 4. 

Table 4. — Entbt and Bbnd Losses at Different Velocities 





LOMIN 
ElfTBT 


BSNDS 


Total 
Loa8 

IN PiPB 


LoflsPER 

1000 Ft. 
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LoflS AlTBB 

Deductino 

Entbt and 

Bends 

Losses 


VSUKITT 

Fr./Sac. 


No. 1 
(92) 
deg. 


No. 2 


No. 3 

(eo) 

deg. 


No. 4 
(65) 
deg. 


No. 5 
(45) 
deg. 


2.5 

5.0 

7.6 

10.0 


0.06 

0.25 
0.54 
1.14 


0.03 

0.09 
0.25 
0.46 


0.03 
0.08 
0.18 
0.34 


0.03 
0.08 
0.19 
0.36 


0.03 
0.08 
0.20 
0.37 


0.01 

0.05 
0.14 
0.27 


4.1 
15.4 
33.9 
61.9 


0.246 
0.931 
2.042 
3.775 


3.91 
14.77 
32.40 
58.96 



For the flow of water in pipes the exponential formula or constant co- 
efficient formula, as it is often called, should preferably be used, thus doing 
away with tiresome calculations for coefficient values or the use of tables 
of coefficient =c which, in this formula are not required; that is, for formula 
Q= discharge in sec. ft., it is better to apply 

(a) Q= 1.36 A"-** cP'' (for wood-stave pipe) 

fb) Q= 1.31 h9'^ cP'' (for cast-iron pipe) 

(c) Q= 1.18 A«» (P'' (for riveted-steel pipe) 

(a) This formula may also be used for the continuous concrete pipe. 

(b) This formula may also be used for the so-called concrete (wet-mix) 
jointed-pipe. 

(c) This formula may also be used for the so-called concrete (dry-mix) 
jointed-pipe. 
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In these formuls h is expressed in friction-loss per 1000 ft. of pipe with 
d the diameter of pipe in ft. (Morit£, U. S. Reclamation Service prac- 
tice.) • 

Formulae for v^cV^^ have been used a long time and still are being 
proposed and added to reference text-books. A more practical constant 
coefficient formula (Flamant) is 

V = 86.38 S®*^ (P-^* (for new cast-iron pipes) 
V = 76.28 iS«*' cP''^ (for old cast-iron pipes) 

Allowances should always be made for the deterioration of cast-iron pipe 
with age, the formula for which is 



r= 



/l-nV'^ / 1 Y^ 

\^1200d/ ^\^l+0.03n/ 



where it is assumed that the friction-head increases 3 per cent, per year due 
to tuberculation, and that the diameter of the pipe decreases 0.01 inch p«r 
year from the same cause. Y equals the ratio of discharge when the pipe 
is n-years old to the discharge when the pipe is new. 

Economical Diameter of a Pipe Line. — In large, long pipe lines the de- 
termination of the most advantageous velocity, or in other words, the fixing 
of the diameter, is subject to very close calculations. The proper dimen- 
sions of a pipe, and also the cost of a pipe, will be higher the lower the veloc- 
ity for a given case. The material may be of wood, cast-iron, rivetednsteel 
pipe or concrete pipe (wet-mix jointed or dry-mix), etc. 

A much used formula which gives a close approximation of the eco- 
nomical diameter of pipe lines (Engineering Record, November 14, 1908) 

follows, 

Z) = 3.14 (Q^VS)^ 

whore D is the diameter in inches, Q is the flow in sec. ft., and S is the slope. 
This formula is suitable for large diameter steel pipes and for penstocks. 

A. ^i. Adams has shown (Trans. A. S. C. E., Vol. 59, page 177) that a 
plfw fulfils the requirements of greatest economy when the value of the 
energy lost in frictional resistance equals four-tenths (0.4) of the annual 
emi of the pipe lino. The cost is assumed to be proportional to the weight 
of motal and that the loss of head due to frictional resistance varies as the 
tquaro of tljo vc^Iocity of water in the penstock. This theorem holds true 
for rivntiiHl wtcel pifw but not for wood-stave or cast iron pipe. If then L is 
Um vahic of onc^rgy lost by frictional resistance and C the annual cost of the 
pips line, (IntoroHt on cost of pipe, construction and depreciation), 

/>«0.4 C for economical design. 

^ I hornepowor used to overcome frictional resistance per foot of pen- 
flm tho ((uantity l)cing discharged is Q sec. ft. is, 

Hp = 183,400 e»-^c*d» 
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where e is the coefficient in Ch^zy's formula, and may be taken as 120 for 
wood-stave pipe, 130 for new cast-iron pipe and about 100 for old cast-iron 
and riveted pipe; d is the economical diameter of the penstock section in 
inches {Engineering Record, September 12, 1914). 
Another formula that is convenient in checking economical pipe sizes is, 

Z)=13.5 (e/5)o-iw Qi/»-» 

where D is the diameter in inches; Q the quantity of water delivered in 
miUion gallons per 24 hours and e is the cost of raising 1,000,000 gallons of 
water one foot high and may be taken at about 5 cents {Engineering 
Record f December 27, 1913). 

Practice has shown that wooden penstocks may be successfully used for 
heads up to 300 feet. Seasoned or kiln-dried yellow pine, redwood or fir 
are suitable for wood-staves. For the spacing of iron bands the formula by 
J. D. Schuyler {Trans. A. S. C. E,, Vol. 31) may be employed, 

iV=1200DP-r-2S 

where N is the nimiber of bands per 100 feet, D the diameter of the pipe in 
inches; P the pressure in lbs. per sq. ft. and S the safe working strain in 
bands in lbs. per sq. in. A factor of safety of 5 is usually advisable. 

Since conunercial sizes of pipes must in most cases be used, a ''cut and 
try" method in solving pipe diameters with the aid of the formulas given 
will usually be most convenient and satisfactory for ordinary conditions 
and moderate heads. In this method a reasonable diameter is assumed 
and the rate of discharge that this diameter would give computed. If this 
value is too large or too small when compared with the rate of discharge re- 
quired, a new size is assumed and the calculation repeated imtil the proper 
size is found. In this method it must be remembered that with an increase 
in size of pipe there is a variation in velocity of flow such that a pipe some- 
what larger than another will discharge more in proportion to its area than 
the smaller size. In assuming sizes therefore this point must be con- 
sidered. 

The great pressure of water in high head plants requires careful engineer- 
ing to prevent trouble. It involves no difficulty to take care of stress 
and deformation of the lower part of a pipe line with its valves and con- 
nections, but the control of the water is a serious problem. To properly 
illustrate its magnitude consider what might be called at the present time 
a medium-head and power development. For a 60 in. diam. pipe of 5,000 
ft. in length with a velocity of eight ft. per second operating under a head 
of 400 ft., producing slightly over 5,000 hp., the actual weight of water in 
the pipe line will be more than over 3,000 tons. Representing this weight 
in the order of a moving freight train, it compares with a weight nearly 
equal that of a loaded freight train half a mile long. This, in itself and 

under normal conditions^ is very easily taken care of, in fact, every-day 
3 
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de«gn demands it. But what would happen if the train were brought to a 
etand-still in say, one second or even two seconds, or accelerated instantly 
to a speed of eight ft. per second from rest? 

Water Hammer. — Just what the actual initial pressure (extra stress) 
is, caused by a sudden closing of the valves due to the entire 5,000 hp. bdng 
thrown off, is not easily determined, but it can be approximately expressed 
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tudation of Flow of Water at Various Velocities for DifTerenl Tline Periods in Seconds 

In these formulas p, is the excess pressure due to the water hammer, 
V is the original velocity of the water in the pipe, V is the velocity of the 
pressure wave in ft. per sec. and g is 32.2. The value of V is closely ap- 
prtmmated by the following formula (Daugherty) : 



V = 4700 a/ = -j 

E+300,000^ 

where E is the modulus of elasticity in tension of the material composii^ 
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the pipe in lb. per sq. in. and d/t is the ratio of the pipe diameter to thick- 
ness <^ walls. For steel E may be taken as 30,000,000 lb. per sq. in. ; for 
cast iron, 15,000,000 lb. per sq. in. ; for wood, 1,500,000 lb. per sq. in. 
The hoop tension in the wall of the pipe due to the excess pressure p, is, 
Pk='T p,-i-t 
where PA is in lb. per sq. in., r the radius of the pipe in in., p, the excess 
pressure in lb. per sq. in., and t the thickness of the pipe wall in inches. 




eor^a Railway and Power Company 



The time taken for the pressure wave to travel the length of pipe is, 
ti=l-i-V, and the time required to travel from one end to the other and 
back is twice this or d = 2i-!- F. The full value of p, would not be produced, 
therefore, unless the time of closing the valve is less than U- The valves 
in a long pipe line must move to the required position without oscillation to 
prevent water hammer and must also open very quickly, and the time of 
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closing must be long as compared with the vibration pitch of the water 
column or pipe. In general, the longer the pipe line the greater the dif- 
ficulty. 

The opposite condition, that is, a condition requiring the acceleration of 
the water when, because of a great increase of load, the speed of the water 
wheels falls far below normal, can be met by instalUng a small regulation 
basin or surge reservoir at the end of the conduit (at the forebay). This 
reservoir serves a dual purpose: (1) It will assist in preventing excessive 
rise in pressure due to reduction in velocity in the pipe line. (2) It will 
take care of sudden demands for water or can receive water not demanded 
by the water wheels. A regulating reservoir or stand-pipe will not afford 
entire relief due to a sudden closure of the valves, nor do they generally 
operate in such a way as to make the pipe safe, but in conjunction with a 
governor-operated by-pass valve or gate (arranged to operate slowly on 
closing) safety can be had and also good speed regulation. The use of a 
by-pass valve involves a frequent waste of water equal to that required for 
the largest load variations, thus, in some plants it cannot very well be per- 
mitted. The compromise is to sacrifice part of the speed regulation for 
the sake of economy of water. 

Effective Head of a Development. — ^The water wheel is a device which is 
placed in the path of falling water, for the purpose of utilizing the energy 
possessed by the water, due to its fall and weight, and for delivering as 
much as possible of this energy to a rotating shaft as mechanical power. The 
energy possessed by the water may be made to manifest itself as power by : 
(a) Allowing a quantity to pass from a higher to a lower level practically 
without velocity, (b) By the momentum possessed by a quantity of it 
traveling at a velocity caused by the head, (c) By pressure of the water 
due to head acting on an area through space. That is, the relation between 
velocity, head and pressure are fundamental, and must always be borne in 
mind in hydraulic work. 

The definition of head (total head) is the difference in elevation between 
head-water and tail-water. This total head may be divided in general into 
three different parts, as: friction-head, discharge-head, and effective-head. 
Friction-head is that part of the total head which is applied in overcoming 
the friction in the water passages leading to and away from the wheel, as 
in the passageway through the racks, entrance to pipe-line (inlet of pen- 
stock), in the forebay or the penstock itself, through the guides and buckets, 
and in the discharge tubes, etc. The discharge-head is the head at which 
the water leaves the draft-tubes and enters the tailrace. The effective- 
head is that part of the total head left to be applied to the wheel itself after 
the friction-head and £scharge-head have been accounted for. 

Characteristics of Water Wheels. — ^The best known types of water wheels 
in conmion use today are the impulse wheels and the turbine. The im- 
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pulse wheel is a kinetic energy wheel, that is, the momentum of the mass of 
water in its impact with the runner buckets is the main principle utiUzed 
in the energy transformation. The two best known t3rpes of impulse 
wheels are the Girard and the Pelton. In the former the water passes 
through the runner radically outward, and in the latter, which is the 
most practical for average installations, the water strikes tangentially 
upon the buckets. The turbine is a combined potential and kinetic 
energy wheel, the water passing either inwardly or outwardly through the 
runner, the wheel rotating partly from velocity action and partly from 
reaction due to pressure and consequent acceleration in the buckets. 

The eflBciency of a water wheel will vary considerably with a varying 
head, since it is designed for a definite head and speed, so that if one is 
varied without corresponding change in the other, the eflBciency is usually 
materially reduced. Where the load fluctuates heavily and rapidly, there 
must be ample margin allowed for this character of load, in order that the 
maximum capacity may not be exceeded, and the average load will then 
be much below the maximum, with, of necessity, low eflSciency. Such 
fluctuations of load usually accentuate the effect on the units, for they 
produce corresponding changes in head, due to increasing friction losses in 
the water conduit and pipe Une, etc. 

In recent years a rapid evolution has taken place in the design of water 
wheels, the most marked being the increased appUcation of single-runner, 
vertical shaft turbines to low-heads, where previously multi-runner tur- 
bines of either vertical or horizontal type were used. This has been made 
possible by the progress of design and development of high capacity run- 
ners, so that for a fixed head and capacity it is now possible to operate 
modem turbines at much higher rotational speeds than was possible with 
runners of the old design. This increase in power of runners has been ob- 
tained without any sacrifice in the maximum eflBciency of the wheel and 
with only a slight sacrifice at partial loads. As the spouting velocity of the 
water varies directly as the square root of the head, the peripheral velocity 
of a turbine becomes high in high head installations. The impulse wheel, 
however, runs at a considerably slower speed than reaction turbines of the 
same capacity, hence the ease of governing through high kinetic energy of 
moving parts is not so great as the increased spouting velocity of the water 
would indicate. Not many years ago the eflSciency of the impulse wheel 
was higher than that of the turbine so that for any development where it 
could be used to advantage it was chosen where as now the other type has 
the advantage in both speed and eflBciency. 

Effective Draft Tubes for Water Wheels. — ^An important point which is 
frequently overlooked when calculating the proper head for a given wheel 
is, the margin allowance between the maximum vacuum and the total draft 
head. The maximum vacuum should always be considered for the par- 
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ticular elevation above sea level at which the wheel is to be installed. The 
placing of a wheel within the natural limit (34 ft.) from the elevation of 
tailrace-water is no indication of the proper elevation, because it is neces- 
sary to allow at least 3 ft. to 4 ft. margin between the total draft-head and a 
perfect vacuum to prevent the breaking of the water colmnn in the draft 
tube due to inertia effects of sudden changes of load such as those men- 
tioned above. 

Not long ago it was generally considered that the draft tube was simply a 
device to locate the turbine above the tailrace water level without losing the 
effective head between turbine and tailrace. To-day it is looked upon as 
an extremely important part of a turbine. In fact without effective draft 
tubes, runners of high specific speeds would be impracticable. The veloc- 
ity head of high specific speed runners may be from 25 to 30 per cent, of 
the total, therefore, it is essential to efficient design for the draft tubes to 
convert this velocity head into effective head, all of which has been done 
to a very marked degree. In fact, due to the perfection of draft tubes it is 
not uncommon to obtain one-third of the total head through vacuum. 

Speed Regulation of Water Wheels. — ^The two greatest difficulties in the 
operating of water-power plants are the governing of the water column and 
proper speed regulation, the two being closely related. Today ample 
governor and compensating devices are to be had, but it should be borne 
in mind very clearly that even with a perfect governor, speed regulation 
cannot be any better than that permitted by the length of the water con- 
duit and column and the flywheel effect of the rotating masses. Proper 
regulation is primarily controlled by the design of the development as a 
whole, so that actual speed regulation obtained in practice is largely limited, 
and the use of a governor, no matter how efficient in itself, will have little 
effect when the other part of the development has been improperly designed. 

A good governor with its connected compensating devices will take proper 
care of any difficulty arising in the water column and will at the same time 
limit the run-away speed of the water wheel even if the entire load be sud- 
denly thrown off, assuming, of course, proper design of the hydraulic de- 
velopment. A proper compensating device should operate before the rise of 
pressure takes place in the water column, and no matter how quickly the 
gate or gates are closed, either by governor, by hand or by accident, there 
should be no shock on the water column. By a suitable proportioning 
of the discharge to the discharge of the units, any sudden movement can- 
not take place in the gate without immediately affecting the velocity of 
the water in the water column, and consequently without producing the 
usual surging in pressure (which are one and the same thing), destructive 
to the water column and good regulation. The action of this device should 
be absolutely reliable at all times and high in efficiency, that is to say, in 
water economy. To avoid a great waste of energy when governing pro- 
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ceeds by deflection, wheels have been designed in which the jet of water is 
not deflected at all, the cross-section of the stream being altered by means 
of a needle valve in the nozzle. This keeps the efficiency of the wheels 
high throughout the entire range of output, the only important objection 
being the element of great danger introduced by sudden variations in the 
velocity of the water in the water colimm. However, the best type of 
impulse wheels are now built by combining deflecting nozzles with needle 
valves. The governor has control of the deflection, and other means are 
provided to produce slow movements of the needle valves. 

Selection of Water Wheels, Their Rating and Speed. — In low-head 
installations where it would be practicable to install water wheel units of 
either type, the single-runner turbine has a number of advantages over the 
multi-runner. For example, only one gate opening and closing mechanism 
is required and this is located above the head cover of the turbine and is 
thus accessible at all times for inspection, while repairs can readily be made 
to this mechanism without dismantling the wheel. A better design of the 
draft tube is made possible with a single-runner unit, and it is possible to 
mould in the concrete a spiral turbine casing similar in design to the cast- 
iron spiral casings used in connection with high-head turbines, which, of 
course, would be impracticable with more than one runner. 

In the case of a vertical turbine having more than one runner, the depth 
and consequently the cost of the sub-structure of the power house is neces- 
sarily much greater than in the case of a vertical single-runner turbine, and 
the cost of erection and dismanthng for repairs is considerably less in the 
case of the vertical single-runner wheel. 

In deciding upon the number and rating of the units in a station the com- 
bination of the water wheel and its generator must necessarily be considered 
together. Besides hydrauUc conditions and the limitations of the water 
wheel design, the rating is governed by the load factor, the character of the 
load, the reserve edacity, the reliability and the flexibility of the service, 
etc. The units should be operated as near full load as possible and new 
imits should preferably be started as the load increases instead of utilizing 
overload capacities. Where sudden overloads of considerable magnitude 
come on the system for short periods it is, of course, necessary to have wheel 
capacity sufficient to care for them. Single units are never desirable except 
for multi-plant systems, in which case the necessary reserve can be obtained 
from other stations. For single-plant systems the number of units should 
preferably not be less than four, but above this the number should be gov- 
erned by the limit in design, considered both from a technical and eco- 
nomical point of view. With a small number of large units the first cost, 
the maintenance charge and the necessary floor space are reduced, and the 
efficiency is also usually better than for a larger number of smaller units. 

The generator should have a rated output i^proximately the same as 
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the most economical rating of the water wheel. The most economical 
point for the wheel varies for different specific speeds. Even though the 
revolutions per minute may not be determined and the specific speed not 
yet calculated, it can at once be said that the maximum horse power of 
the wheel divided by the kilowatt rating of the generator will vary from 
1.5 to 1.9. This is obtained by dividing the maximum horse power by the 
horse power at the most economical point and then again by 0.746 to 
secure kilowatt rating. The maximiun horse power of a wheel divided by 
the kilowatt rating of the generator will thus vary from 1.5 to 1.9, depend- 
ing upon the type of runner that may be selected for use. The matter of 
overload should always be taken into consideration when this point is being 
worked out. 

The speed of the generator and frequency of the system place some limit 
on the selection of the speed of the water wheel. It sometimes troubles the 
wheel manufacturer if he cannot obtain every local hydraulic and electrical 
condition entering into the case of choice, because many important factors 
must be considered before a proper wheel design can be made, such as: 
the head, characteristic efficiency, nmner balancing, speed regulation, 
variation in head, and the durability of design. 

The head is the important factor in the selection of the proper speed. 
Low heads and attendant low velocities permit of a design of bucket to 
handle large quantities of water. In such a runner, thin warped buckets of 
ample size and large openings can be used. These buckets are, relatively 
speaking, structurally weak. High heads and consequent high velocities 
make necessary a simple design of bucket, thicker material, for relatively 
small quantities of water. Strength, therefore, must be carefully con- 
sidered in determining the diameter and speed of a runner. Specific speed 
varies with revolutions per minute, hence for any given horse power and 
head the revolutions per minute fix the specific speed, and the character- 
istic efficiency which is obtained from a runner with the specific speed both 
for full load and for partial loads. The particular speed characteristic 
desired, therefore, has much to do with selection of the speed of the runner. 
A single runner can be designed so as to balance the thrust, which is some- 
times desired. With a single runner there is a lower specific speed and, 
therefore, a consequent large diameter of runner. The question of thrust 
does not enter into consideration with double runners as the thrust of one 
runner is neutralized by that of the other. Speed regulation is sometimes 
the most important item in fixing the speed. The lower the speed the larger 
are the diameters and weights of the rotating elements and, therefore, the 
greater the flywheel effect of the units. When the load on a unit is changed 
the speed varies directly with the flywheel effect. It is therefore often 
desirable to use a lower speed, fixing the speed by the degree of regulation 
desired. Extra flywheel effect can be obtained by the use of a flywheel, 
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but this is generally imdemrable and if possible should not be considered on 
account of the danger due to high pressures on bearings. 

Variation in head is a common condition in low-head plants. In all 
hydroelectric developments the speed must be kept constant, even though 
the head does vary. It has been shown that different speeds have different 
characteristics of power and efficiency when the runners operate under 
heads other than thosefor which they are designed. A lower speed than that 
given may oftentimes be used to advantage and might mean a considerable 
increase in the output of the plant. At the same time the initial cost may 
be greater and in such cases a proper balance between cost and benefits 
becomes a consideration. In high-head installations particularly, pitting 
of the runner blades takes place, due to shock of water gainst the buckets, 
or high velocity. It is therefore, quite important to consider durability 
when the unit is working at the most economical point, in making the 
selection of the proper speed of runners. 

Water wheels may have a single runner, a pair of ruimers, or for low 
heads, four or even six runners per unit. In some places a vertical design 
of unit is required, while in others horizontal units best suit the condiUons. 
When a pair of wheels is used, it must be determined whether an outward 
discharge or a bottom center discharge is the more desirable. The one 
involves a single draft tube and the other two draft tubes. When low- 
heads are met with, open flumes are possible and a properly arranged open 
flume may take the place of the closed flume. In high-beads, of course, it 
becomes necessary to use closed flumes. 

Ten years ago it was a notable achievement to obtain a turbine efficiency 
of 82 per cent. The maximum guarantees of manufacturers were from 78 
per cent, to 80 per cent., and were generally considered highly satisfactory. 
During the past two years, efficiencies of 89 to 92 per cent, have become 
quite common, while a maximum value of 93.7 per cent, has been secured, 
as shown below. Some of the recent large low-head developments equipped 
with sin^e-runner vertical-shaft turbines, are tabulated herewith: 



Tabls 8. — ^Imbtallatiokb ttsino Sikole-Runhbr Vertical-Shaft Tubbines. 



N*i« 


Feet^ 


,.P.M 


IN He. 
Each Vnit 


TOT.L 


Tallaaee Power Company, 
laurentide Co., Ltd. 

CedMS feapids Mfg. & Power^mpany, 
Turners Falla Company. 
AppalMhum Power Co. 

Georgia-Carolina Power Company. 


180 
76 
68 
32 
30 
54 
49 
34 
27 


154 

120 

100 
67.7 
556 
97.3 

116 
97 
75 


31,000 
20,000 
17,.500 
10,000 
10,000 
9,700 
6,000* 
3,600 
3,125 


93,000 
120,000 
70.000 
150,000 
130,000 
38,800 
24,000 
10,500 
15,625 



'These tuibinea showed an efficiency, on test of 93.7 
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The power delivered by a water wheel (friction-brake rating), may be ex- 
pressed as follows: 

p^ 2tIw 

33,000^ 

where, the resistance overcome by the wheel in a given distance is 

p^ 2vlw 
33,000' 

n being the number of revolutions per minute; R being the resistance over- 
come per revolution; ir= 3.1416. 

Speed Variations of Water Wheels. — ^The variations of resistance and 
speed, and the resulting variations in power (P) under various speeds and 

under certain conditions, are shown 
in the following ciuires (Pig. 9). 
These curves are only illustrative 
and applicable to a constant speed 
hydraulic unit when similar series of 
ciuires for different nozzle openings 
are shown. The upper curve shows 
the relation of resistance to speed at 
fixed nozzle opening. It would, of 
course, show different values for 
various nozzle openings. The lower 
curve shows the relation of power to 
speed at the same nozzle opening 
I with corresponding variations to the 
nozzle openings given in the upper 
curve. 

In the lower curve the speed fac- 
tor is expressed as a ratio between 
the peripheral velocity of the wheel 
and the spouting velocity of the 
water. Under such conditions satisfactory operation will be represented only 
by various nozzle or gate openings. The point X and the corresponding point 
P represents the 100 per cent, nozzle opening of both the upper and lower 
curves, and consequently the maximum power. If the power varies, as, of 
course, it does on every system between maximum and zero, satisfactory 
regulation can only be accomplished by proper change in the nozzle open- 
ing as the load varies. The point of position drops below P as the power 
demands decrease, or rises above P as the power demands increase. If 
the load is entirely removed (cut-off) a maximum or runaway speed will 
result as shown at ^moz. In practice the runaway speed of a tangential 
wheel is less than 4hnM, = 1.0= V2yA on account of nozzle and atmospheric 
friction. 




BaKlo ol P edphfl od YelocUy 

Fig. 9. — ^Relation of Resistance and Power 
to Water Wheel Speed 
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The maximufn speed for which a hydraulic unit should be designed de- 
pends to a great extent on the character of the hydroelectric development. 
Low-head wheels sometimes have a peripheral speed about 70 per cent, of 
the spouting velocity of the water and may attain 100 per cent, depending 
on the pitch line used in measuring the peripheral velocity. In high-head 
plants with a peripheral velocity about 40 per cent, of the spouting velocity, 
the wheel at 100 per cent, excess speed may still have considerable power. 
It is generally known that the peripheral speed of a water wheel bears a 
certain ratio to the spouting velocity of the water on any given head. This 
ratio as a percentage rarely falls below 40 per cent, and seldom exceeds 
80 per cent. 

For a given revolutions per minute and head, the horse power output of a 
runner is proportional to the square of the specific speed. Also for a given 
head and horse power, the revolution per minute of a turbine or runner is 
proportional to the specific speed. The specific speed of a runner may be 
defined as the speed at which any runner would operate if it were reduced 
to such a size that it would develop one horse power when operating under 
a head of unity. The numerical value of the specific speed of a runner, 
expressed in the metric system (in which it remains), may be found by first 
calculating the speed and power output of the runner under consideration 
for one meter head, and then mathematically reducing the runner in size 
until it will deliver one horse power. The speed of this reduced runner 
when operating at its point of maximum efiSciency is its rated specific speed 
This speed is: 

Nm^t. p. m. X — ^ (metric system) 

N9 = 4.46 Xr. p. m. — ^ (ft. lb. system). 

The value A^ as a factor for specific speed, Naj is from the assumption 
that two wheels of similar design and horse power capacity will have vary- 
ing speeds on different heads, as 

A«=A*X(A«)*=AXA* 

Taking N, as the unit speed, that is, the revolutions per minute of water 
wheel of similar design developing one horse power on 1 ft. head, then, 

r. p. m.= — — 
Vhp 

where h is the head in feet; hp is the horse power of one runner or stream 
from a nozzle. In other words it can be stated that the speeds of two wheels 
at the same head will be inversely as the square root of their ratings. (See 
Chapter VIII for data on specific speeds for impulse and reaction water 
wheels, Fig. 206.) 
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In order that a plant may operate continuously at best economy for the 
load it has to carry, it must be designed to accommodate the characteristics 
of that load. In making this determination, a careful study should be 
made of the load-curve and the load-factor, as well as several other import- 
ant matters. The generator should have a rating approximately the same 
as the most economical capacity of the water wheel. The most economical 
point of the wheel varies with different specific speeds. Even though the 
revolutions per minute may not be determined and the specific speed not 
yet calculated, the maximum horse power of the wheel divided by the kilo- 
watt rating of the generator as already stated should vary from 1.5 to 1.9. 
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YvL. 10. — Curves Showing Capacity in Kir. per Runner at Various Beads for Low Speed 
Unita of Fwneb Type 



This is obtained by dividing the maximum horse power by the horse power 
at the most economical point and then again by 0.746 to secure kilowatt 
rating. It may thus be said that the maximum horse power of the wheel 
divided by the kilowatt rating of the generator will vary from 1.5 to 1.9, 
depending upon the type of runner to be used. In the first approximation 
the value of this coefficient might be taken as 1.75, above the average value, 
and the kilowatt rating of the generator determined, to be corrected as 
deemed necessary. 

It can be easily shown that the water-wheel horse power varies as W 
which is fimdamental. Equally so is the fonnuls e^cV^A, one of the 
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most important of hydraulic formulse as it enters into all calculations and 
dengns of water wheels. However, a point which should always be kept 
in mind is, that the ^>eed of hydroelectric plant generators must be kept 
constant at all times, even though the water wheel head varies. 

Take for example a 1,000 hp. plant operating under a 40 ft. head and at 
200 r.p.m., and assume the head varies due to floods from 40 ft. to 24 ft., 
or a change of 40 per cent, in head. It is quite obvious that the generators 
must operate at their proper and constant speed in order to maintain for 
the system the proper frequency. 

At 24 ft. head the 1,000 hp. wheel will only deliver 465 hp., for 
1,000 
/ 40 y=-465 hp. 




Fig. U 



r.j>.m."ItaTi>]ntknu per lilliiiita 

Showing Capunty in Rw. per Runner and per Nossle Stream at V»- 
" ' * "^ ' "^ ' Units of Franda and Pelton Types 



liouB Heads for 



This is based on the assumption that the wheel is allowed to run at the 
proper speed for the 24 ft. head. This speed (since wheel speed varies as 
AO will be 155 r. p. m. for, 

200 

(40Y = 155r. p. m. 
24/ 
This speed, however, cannot be allowed and leaves but one alternative — 
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that of reducing the rating (power) to meet the nearest speed, which, in the 
above case, is about 20 per cent, below. In order to increase the speed by 
this amount, depending on the type of runner, there is nearly a correspond- 
ing decrease in power. With the best type of nmner it would be a difficult 
matter to obtain more than 400 hp. from the plant, or, say 
465X0.125-407 hp. max. 
It is interesting to note that, at the present time, ungle^lischarge tur^ 
bines are in successful operation working under a head of 585 ft., this being 
the highest head under which turbine wheels have ever run. Of furtha 
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Output in Kllowmtta 

F!g. 12.— Hydroelectric Output in Kw. at Different Heada 



interest is the fact that the world's highest^head water-power plant is 
operating under a head of 5,400 ft., or well over a mile of effective head. 
The penstock lines of this hydroelectric plant are 3 miles long with the 
upper section built of welded-steel pipes, 24 in. in diameter. The' lower 
section, which will withstand a hydrostatic pressure of nearly 2,500 lb. 
per sq. inch, or 165 atmospheres, employs special ingot-pressed seamlees- 
steel pipe. The pipe sections vary in thickness from 1.25 in. at the top to 
1.78 in. at the region of highest pressure. The full output of this hydro- 
electric development is 15,000 hp., there being only a maximum of 30 eu. 
ft. of water per second available. 
Stream-Load Characteristics. — The cost to build a new hydio-electrie 
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Ontpat In Kflowmtt-HoDI 

Fig. 13.— Output in Kw.>Htb. for Oiven Acre-Feet Storage and Heads up to 200 Ft. 
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Oim>at In Elhnratt-Hoiin 
Fig. 14.— Ou^nit in Ew.-Hrs. for Given Acre-Feet Storage and Heads above 200 Ft. 
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project per kilowatt is less as its rating is increased, ^ce a large proportion 
of the totaJ cost is practically independent of the rating of the equipment. 
In this case, an increase in the annual coist per kilowatt of an auxiliary 
plant (steam or otherwise) is accompanied l^ a decrease in the annual cost 
of the hydraulic plant, and a point may be reached at which the sum of the 
two is a minimum. This would fix the most economical rating of the de- 
velopment and hence the point of greatest profit for a given market price of 
enet^. Of course, the plant may be developed for a greater output with 
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a less profit per kilowatt, but the limit to the development is where all 
profit becomes ml. From this it is readily observed that the determination 
of the cost of the auxiliary supply for the hydraulic characteristics of the 
stream as applied to the particular conditions of power load prevuling is 
important. 

As a solution of this problem, one useful method is to apply two curves, 
one showing the hydraulic characteristics of the stream called the "pa 
cent, deficiency" curve, and the other characteristics of the load called the 
"per c»kt. load " curve. The use of these two curves, the one summarising 
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Fig. 18.— Curves Showing the Eieess Preaaure-Head in Feet Due to Sudden Stoppage of 
the Flow of Water in a Pipe Line 
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the stream-flow data, the other the conditions of the load, make the deter- 
mination of the total cost of an auxiliary supply for any conditions of load 
and any particular stream quite simple. The "per cent, deficiency" curve 
is the most convenient form for the use of stream-flow data, for by assigning 
suitable values to the eflSciency, the "deficiency" can be referred to any 
part of the enth'e system, as, to the wheel-shaft, to the power-house bus- 
bars, to the sub-station busbars or to any other part of a hydroelectric 
system. The energy to be supplied to the aiudUary plant is deduced di- 
rectly from this curve by using the suitable eflSciency. For example, as- 
sume the efiSdency from the water to the sub-station buses to be 65 per 
cent., then from a stream flow of 0.5 sec. ft. and a head of 60 ft. the power 
at the sub-station buses will be approximately 1.65 kw. 
The deficiency in stream-flow is approximately expressed as 



where 



/f = lOOj 2—5. I / -^^ I in per cent, value 



q = represents any stream flow, 
g'^the minimum stream flow. 

D=the number of da3rs deficient (following the approximate equation 
0.08+D/220). 

This per cent, deficiency fixes the increased cost per kw. hour of the 
total combined hydraulic and auxiliary supply, for plants with storage 
capacity, when the total cost per kw. hour of the auxiliary supply is a 
constant amount. It also determines one of the principal factors that fixes 
the economical size of the auxiliary plant. The expression: (0.08-|-Z)/220) 
means that any fixed increase or decrease in the flow will take place in the 
same number of day^. As the stream-flow is directly proportional to power, 
this means that the number of days used is the same at all parts of the per 
cent#> load curve. 



CHAPTER II 
LOW, MEDIUM AND HIGH HEAD DEVELOPMENTS 

When complete hydraulic information and data concerning a water-power 
development have been compiled the design of the hydroelectric end begins 
with a consideration of the proper number of generators and turbines, 
transformers and outgoing lines to supply the demands of the prospective 
load. Before deciding on these points the methods of operating the system 
as a whole should be well worked out. The general layout should always 
be considered the all-important factor, and must consider the capacities 
of the different generators, prime movers, the generating stations them- 
selves, the water conditions, the characteristics of the load, and the like. 
The problems of operation divide themselves into normal operation and 
emergency operation. 

The normal problems of operation include such factors as starting up a 
system, paralleling the generators and the power stations and properly 
dividing the load among them, of putting units into service previous to the 
demands of the load conditions, of regulating the voltage for the proper 
distributing points, of connecting the high-tension Unes, and, in general, 
of so manipulating the generating, transforming and switching apparatus 
as to deliver the desired load at the distributing centers, with the desired 
characteristics. These problems are met only after careful study of all 
the conditions involved, and by so laying out the power station system of 
connections, the apparatus and the transmission Unes as to accomplish 
the desired object with the best efficiency. All these factors will be readily 
observed by considering the practical features that have been worked out 
for the large number of important hydroelectric stations and systems 
that are described in the following pages. 

Economy of Construction. — In the design and construction of a great 
many existing hydroelectric plants a far too liberal consideration to ex- 
travagance is apparent and equally so is the absence of proper considera- 
tion for operating economy. Of late, however, a great deal of attention has 
been devoted to the possibility of reducing the investment outlay and the 
fixed charges for substations, particularly for small substations. This 
has brought about a rapid development in out-of-door designs, especially 
those at which the operator may be dispensed with. With the very high 
voltage systems and the consequent necessity for greater clearance and 
spacings of conductors, the saving in outdoor substation installations be- 
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somes considerable, and the limit regarding their use has not as yet by any 
neans been determined. Even in sections where severe winter climate 
s experienced, the small outdoor substation with oil-insulated transformers 
las worked satisfactorily, the only diflficulty being in the case of repairs, 
[n such cases where winter conditions are severe, auxiliary heating appa- 
ratus may be placed in the transformers and switches and an oil may be 
ised which freezes at extremely low temperatures. In general, it is a 
natter of good judgment when deciding on outdoor installations to prop- 
erly consider the saving in cost and the extra risk involved, especially in 
the large high-voltage installations. 

Transformer Station Connections. — The receiving station system con- 
lections may be either star-delta, delta-delta or star-star. The most 
lexible system of connections is to connect high-voltage apparatus in the 
lame way at all important generating and receiving stations. The star- 
X)nnection (star on the high-voltage side) with the neutral point groimded 
either at the generating station only or at both the generating stations and 
it the substations is usually advisable. The groimding may be solid or 
through non-inductive resistors, this being settled by local conditions and 
3ersonal opinion. The connection for the low-voltage side most prefered 
8 delta isolated. To connect a delta-delta system of supply with a delta- 
itar (star on high-voltage or primary sidt) is poor practice, for the reason 
!;hat a ground on one line connecting the delta source of supply with the 
grounded star-connected system will impress 173 per cent, of normal vol- 
^e across the high-voltage windings of two of the transformers in the group 
>f three single-phase units or the two windings of a polyphase unit of the 
star-connected system, with the result that great damage due to the higher 
iroltage might be done to apparatus, etc., connected on the secondary side. 

It is of the greatest importance that the testing of the whole of the main 
^lant in a power station as well as in a substation be carried out at cer- 
!Ain periods and that the results • obtained be absolutely reliable and be 
available for the operators in their respective stations as reference. In 
irery large power stations suitable men can generally be foimd to properly 
3any out these duties as well as their ordinary duties, but such men are 
lot always to be found in the smaller stations. The most important point 
IS the overall eflficiency (hydroelectric efficiency) and these tests help to 
3iake it the highest if they are only executed with the aim of having the 
nost economical plant (hydroelectric plant) and bring to the attention 
>f all concerned the capital outlay per kw., cost of operation and the cost 
3f production, etc. 

Generating Costs.'-T^he cost of manufacturing electrical energy is quite 
irariable and depends mainly upon the cost and conditions of the develop- 
nent. In the larger and more modem systems it ranges from a few mills 
;)er kilowatt hour for power developed in large quantities to a few cents. 
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A very interestmg and accurate table of costs given by the United States 
Reclamation Service for the year 1913 follows. 

Table 0. — Coot of MANXTFAcruRiNa Ei^ctrical Enebqt in HTDBOELKcmic St^tionb 



^ 



Xr 



ST0TKlf 



(a) Minidoka Project 

(b) Tnickee-Carson 

(c) Strawberry Valley 

(d) Salt River Project 

(e) Boise Project 



Capacitt 


Annual LoAiH 

VACTOB IN 




CoariNCBni 


Kw. 


p£B Cent. 


Kw. Hb. 


PnKw. Hm. 


7,000 


46.1 


28,265^7 


0.126 


1,250 


8.5 


930,360 


1.118 


850 


11.6 


861,705 


2.672 


8,560 


12.7 


9,518,570 


0.810 


1,875 


43.2 


7,082,123 


0.268 



Note. — ^The cost given for plant (c) is high because it includes heavy canal charge. 
All the costs are at the power plant switchboards and include, in addition to all main- 
tenance and operating charges, general charges and plant depreciation. 

The major portion of the cost of a complete development is usually in the 
hydraulic end rather than in the electric end. In fact, the electric end 
rarely exceeds 20 per cent, of the hydraulic cost and in some large plants of 
medium cost per kw. it is as low as 10 per cent. For given conditions the 
cost of the electric equipment can usually be closely estimated. The cost 
of the hydraulic work, the most important factor of the total investment, 
is likewise the most difficult to estimate within any d^ree of accuracy. 
The total investment per kw. developed usually ranges between $200 to 
$300. This figure is high compared with the cost of large steam-turbine 
plants, but the latter have in general much higher maintenance and operat- 
ing expenses, etc. 

I. Hydroelectric Station at Keokuk, Iowa, on Mississippi River 

Features of Development. — Besides a huge power-house, 900 ft. long 
and 133 ft. wide, and a dam 50 ft. high and nearly a mile long, the great 
project at Keokuk, Iowa, includes for the benefit of river navigation the 
creation of a lake 65 sq. miles in area, in place of the former tedious rapids 
and canal; a navigation lock 400 ft. by 110 ft. with a 40 ft. lift, — as wide 
and high as those at the Panama Canal,* — a dry dock, 150 ft. by 463 ft., 
and a river-crossing bridge 30 ft. wide, carried on the piers of the dam 
structure. Although there are other water-power plants whose future 
extensions will bring them within the range of its horse-power capacity, 
these are chiefly high-head installations whose physical scale can hardly be 
compared with the huge hydraulic structures necessary to produce 300,000 
hp. from the 32 ft. head available. The dam, power house, locks and sea 
wall constitute one huge monohth of concrete. The scale of this develop- 
ment and the relatively low potential of the water-power available have 
resulted in some interesting departures in plant design. 

This station is among the first to employ low-speed generators directly 
connected to single-runner turbines. The spiral turbine chambers are 
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unique, being cast directly in the monolithic concrete of the substructure, 
without the usual steel linings employed elsewhere. The method of tur- 
bine setting was necessarily unusual to withstand the tremendous weights 
which have to be supported, for each 10,000 hp. hydraulic imit weighs 
1,000,000 lbs., exclusive of the alternator. Also, the demand for excita- 
tion energy was so great that it was found desirable to generate this energy 
as alternating current by auxiliary 2,000 hp. water wheel sets. In such 
form it is distributed to various individual motor-driven exciter generators 
ranging along the 900 ft. power-house gallery, each opposite its own main 
unit. The main alternators are regulated by adjusting the fields of their 
individual exciters, in this way eliminating large field rheostats and energy 
losses. 

Dam. — ^The 4,649 ft. dam is a huge concrete monolith, 4,278 ft. in length, 
not including the east and west abutments, which measure 290 ft. and 81 
ft. respectively. It is made up of 119 arched spans, each having 6 ft. 
piers and 30 ft. openings. Each opening contains a concrete spillway sec- 
tion, on top of which is set a 11 ft. by 32 ft. sUding steel gate for controlling 
the discharge volmne through that section. These gates are handled elec- 
trically by cranes traveling on the top of the viaduct. The dam structure 
is 52 ft. high, 29 ft. wide at the top and 42 ft. at the bottom. Its base is 
aet on, and keyed for a depth of 5 ft. into the river bedrock of blue Ume- 
stone. 

This dam is of the gravity-section t3^e, resisting the pressure of the water 
by its own weight. The up-stream side of the spillway sections is vertical, 
the down-stream side being rounded off into an ogee curve, discharging the 
flow quietly into the river below. Sliding steel gates have their edges 
milled to make a water-tight joint with the iron sill-plates against which 
they fit. Approach piers have been erected to join the dam viaduct with 
shore roadways, so that the dam will serve the local community as a splen- 
did river crossing and railroad bridge. 

Extending in a gentle curve from the up-stream comer of the power house 
is the concrete ice fender which will guard the plant forebay. Of its total 
length (2,625 ft.), 2,325 ft. are made up of concrete construction carried on 
10 ft. piers, while the remaining 300 ft. are formed by a floating boom of 
timber. The concrete section comprises twenty-nine 60 ft. spans, the top 
of the structure rising 5 ft. above high water, while the openings are sub- 
merged 4 ft. below the low-water level. The fender is 8 ft. wide at the top 
and 16 ft. across at the base. Retaining walls, lock, power-house structure 
and dam are all tied together as a single monohth of concrete whose length. 
10,560 ft., or 2 miles, measured from end to end, is beUeved to make it the 
longest monolith of its kind. 

Power-house. — ^The concrete substructure for the entire 30-unit power- 
housei 1|718 ft. long and 133 ft. wide, is completed, although not entirely 
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equipped. The Bubstructure is 70 ft. high, measured to the ( 

room floor, while the superstructure adds 107 ft. additional, taken fnun 
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Tbil i> lb* Urt*M lo* held bydrorlHtric plant yf t built. The ■tition layout proTidaa (or thirty imita 
•uh oompRBDca 10.000 hp. apHul unclf ruDoor vrrtlcal FnuciB turbine coonectsd toa vortio) 0000 k*a. 
ll.OOOvoll.iScj'cle.threc-phuPKCDFntorappratsdiit 57.7 r. p.m. The turbinei which openu on ■ Inad 
nryJDC Iram 29 ft. to 43 (l, were fuTDuhed by I. P. Marrii CompHDy lEil the gcnent«n ud electrical equip- 
neDt by GsHral Electrio Company. Hugh L. Cooper wai cbiel sofiDHr in chsrfe o[ hydroelectric deiisn 
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World. May 31, 1913. 

generator floor to roof. For the substructure foundations excavation wu 
carried 25 ft. below the surface of the blue limestone bed of the river. From 
the forebay the water passes through the racks and gate openings in the 
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atehouse section of the building, tbence entering four branch intake tubes 

ar each 10,000 bp. tuiinne. Hiese four entry openings each measure 22 

t. by 7 ft. 6 ft. in section. Three are branch tubes openii^ into a commcHi 

tassage which delivers water to the scroll chamber at the sides and rear (A 

he turbine setting. The fourth is self-contdned up to the guide vanes, 

Lud supplies the front section of the wheel. By the design of the scroll 

ibamber, 39 ft. in di- 

imeter, and moulded iioooOYAfrSrukeSwH^^ 

o follow the mathe- 

natical curvature re- 

luired, the water is 

mpinged upon the 

lurbine blades from all 

ddes with equal force 

ind velocity. 

Draft Tubes.— The 
Iraft tubes leave the 
tucket wheels as circu- 
ar discharge openings 
laving a diameter of 
18 ft., but ra^udly en< 
arge in section as the 
tubes assume a bori- 
Eontal direction to 
anpty into the twl- 
race. At the final point 
if discbarge the veloc- 
ty is about 4 ft. per 
lecond, or less than 3 
laiea per hour, assur- 
Jig quiet entry into 
tbe twl-pool. At the 
top of the draft tube, 
n tbe constricted 
noes-section, however, 
;he water is required to move with a speed of 14 ft. per second, or 9 
iiiles per hour The t^lrace openings from the draft tubes measure 22 ft. 
4 in. by 40 ft. 2 in., bdng made up in sections by two semicircles joined by 
ttrai^t lines at top and bottom. The lower edge of these openings, as well 
IB the bottom of the tailrace, is 25 ft. below the bed of the river. The 
lailrace is excavated to this depth for a distance of half a mile down-stream. 

Siofje Runner Tuibines. — Each of the main 10,000 hp. turbine units 
»nnat8 at a single 15 ft. runner equipped with balanced guide vanes con* 
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trolled, through exposed operating mechanism, by a governor on the main 
generator-room floor. The main turbine shafts are 25 in. in diameter and 
21 ft. long. With the rotary alternator field in place, the total revolving 
weight carried is 225 tons. This is carried by a thrust bearing and by two 
main-shaft bearings. On the first 10,000 hp. machines installed the 
standard combination roller and oil-pressure bearing employed utilized oil 
at 225 lb. pressure, which normally keeps the 225 ton load lifted off the 
rollers. In case of failure of the oil-pressure, of course, the load is trans- 
ferred to the roller bearings. Oil is supplied by gravity to the upper bear- 
ings, being thence drained to the reservoir under the lower bearings, from 
which it is pumped to central supply tanks. The type of thrust bearing 
used requires oil circulation at only atmospheric pressure and introduces a 
low degree of friction. Each main runner carries 20 buckets and weighs 
65 tons, while the complete turbines weigh approximately 1,000,000 lbs., 
or 500 tons. 

Conditions of high and low water level cause varying operating heads 
ranging from 39 ft. maximum tc^20 ft. minimum. For the average normal 
head obtained of 32 ft., the turbines are rated at 10,000 hp. At 39 ft., 
however, each unit will develop 14,000 hp., and at 20 ft., 6,000 hp. This 
low head condition was a factor in the selection of a turbine speed of 57.7 
r. p. m. At times of low head it becomes of the greatest importance to get 
all possible rating out of the machines at 57.7 r. p. m. 

Generators. — ^The initial installation called for fifteen main generating 
units, each 9,000 kva., 11,000 volts, 25 cycle, three-phase vertical alter- 
nators, having their rotating fields carried on the water wheel shafts and 
running at 57.7 r. p. m. These machines measure 31 ft. 5 in. in outside 
diameter. In height they extend 11 ft. 3 in. above the generator-room floor, 
the fidd collector rings being reached by platforms extending from the side- 
gallery level. In addition to these main units there is a pair of 1,600 kw. 
auxiliary alternator sets whose special function is to furnish 440 volt, 
25 cycle energy to operate the individual motor-generator units by which 
the main generators are excited. These auxiliary alternators are of the 
same direct-connected vertical type and are driven at 125 r. p. m. Each 
has its own direct^urrent exciter mounted on the shaft extension above the 
alternator, so that the auxiliary alternators can be started up as self-con- 
tained units. 

The exciter motor-generator sets can also be driven with 440 volt, 25 
cycle energy taken from the main 11,000 volt bus through transformers 
provided for the purpose, thus giving an alternative source of excitation 
energy, besides the special auxiliary alternators. In case of emergency, 
connections can also be established with one of the duplicate 320 amp. hr. 
storage batteries used for operating the oil switches. Parallel operation of 
all the voltage regulators controUing the exciter fields of the various main 
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altematora is accixnplished with the aid of series traDsfwrners inserted in 
the machine leads, so that the exchange cuircnts between units are auto- 
matically cfHnpensated for. 
Transfonners. — ^At the gatehouse section of the building in a separate 
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Fig. 22.— WaUtr Power Substation at Alton, HI., Tied in with Plant at Keokuk, lowm 
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thriHiih (ha Alton tubMatlon k that tH 60,000 volt Euroy t««vh1 from the Miasuappt River Powar 
Coni]«ny «n be meuured. Two 13.200 volt Iin« il 25 cycle oaiutect the Alton aubMAtioii with the £ut 
81. I.ouli lUUon while two 13,200 2.1-<iyFle lirHw leaving thu aUlion OOBncet Kith loc^ poiots. The Alton 
■ubaMtion b divided Into Ihraa n»R». > tnniformer room, 66,000 volt twilch room ind 13.200 volt iwiteh 
Tonni. Uihlntnc arrratfri (or bolh incominc and outfoinc 66.000 ud aul<oing 13.200 volt linea an in- 
aulled on tha balcony above the 13,200 volt nnlcbea. Two three-phw. 2A cj-rle 3000 kva. tnnarmDen, 
■ thnv-phaae 2S eyrie SlU kva. ■ulo-lruuroriMr and two 13,200/220 to 1Z5 ImnilDrBien for 60,000 voh 
meU-rlnc Potnpriae the apparatui in the lubatalion. Id the 66,000 volt nrileh-room a 66,000 volt oJ awitch 
eonneeu an inwmlna line with 06.000 volt bui while one 66.000 volt oil awitch oaniwcta Ihia bua to 60,000 
Toll outcolni LiM to Eut Si. l.ouia and a 66.000 volt oil awitch ia provided lor each ol the two 3000 kv»- 
tnneformen. By dlvldini Ihe rinf bua into four aHiionA, iwo on each aide of the room and aupportini 
la quits a aavini Id apaoa waa pnaalble.— SI«(rieaI ITorld. Aucuat IS. 1B14. 
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[concrete cell opposite each main alternator is grouped its corresponding 
^yOOO kva., three-phase transformer unit, stepping up from the generator 
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iressure of 11,000 volts, to the transmission potential of 110,000 volts. 
rhese transformers are connected delta low-tension and star high-tension 
?ith the neutral lead grounded. Their boiler-steel cases measure 16 ft. 
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)y 8 ft. in plan and were shipped in two sections, to be riveted together 
m the job. They measure over all nearly 25 ft. from the floor to the top of 
^e compound-filled porcelain-and-fiber bushings. The units are mounted 
>n rollers and can be run out from their cells under the traveling cranes of 
irhe gatehouse for removal or dismantling. Each of these transformers, 
x>mplete with core and oil, weighs 123 tons. The eflSciency rating of these 
J,000 kva. transformers is 98.5 per cent., although on account of their 
great size the dissipation of the r^naining 1.5 per cent, as heat requires 
56 gal. of cooling water per minute. Each unit contains about 10,000 
gallons of oil. 

Pipe connections to the bottom of the transformer cases permit fiUing or 
onptying the tanks while in position. The 4 in. supply line for admitting 
oil is controlled by a gate valve whose hand wheel is enclosed in a glass* 
covered box in the generator room. Similarly, the quick-opening valve in 
the 6 in. discharge line is also extended through the wall to a hand-lever 
which can be easily reached in emergency, for dumping the oil contents of 
the transformer into the tailrace if made necessary by fire peril. There 
are duplicate pipe systems of circulating water for cooling the transformers, 
the valves and visible discharge nozzles of each unit being mounted on the 
generator-room side of the wall opposite its cell and under the direct super- 
vision of the generator-room operators. While each alternator is closely 
grouped with its 9,000 kva. transformer, both in its position and its opera- 
tion, connection of the two is actually established through means of the 
duplicate 11,000 volt buses, to which motor-operated oil switches connect 
both generators and transformers. 

II. High Falls Development on Peshtigo River in Northern 

Wisconsin 

The dam shown in Rg. 25 is on a rock ledge. At the foot of this ledge, 
with its north wall 66 ft. from the penstock entries, is the generating sta- 
tion, containing at the present time five 1,000 kw. turbine-generators. 
Water is conducted to the turbine wheels through % in. boiler-steel con- 
duits, 8 ft. in diameter and 80 ft. in length. At their upper ends the pen- 
stock entries are protected by trash gates and by double vertical lift-gates, 
raised through racks by movable gate hoist driven by a 7.5 hp. motor. 
Each entry chamber is provided with a small hand-operated filler gate, for 
fiUing the penstock, and with a 10 in. air vent, through which is also brought 
out the chain controlling the valve to the drain that cleans the penstock 
chamber of leakage water. The penstocks for the exciter turbines are 3 (L , 
in diameter. 

This dam at its 85 ft. level creates a series of three lakes extending back 
eight miles having a total area of 1,670 acres. This represents a storage of 
about 859,805,000 cu. ft., or the equivalent of 1,375,000 kw. hrs., allowing for 
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80 per cent, efficiency of the water' turbines. At the 75 ft. level 840 scrci 
are impounded, storing 174,000,000 cu. ft., or the equivalent of 246,000 
kw. hours. The possession of this large storage capacity enables the 
total monthly fiow of the stream to be conserved and utilized as the load 
demands it. Thus, while the minimum duly flow of the river is equivalent 
to only 1,200 kw. through 24 hours, it becomes possible with the aid of t^ 
storage of water to develop 7,000 kw. under the average load factors equiva- 
lent to 10 hours' daily use of this demand. 

Generating Units. — ^The main generating units comprise five 1,900 hp. 
horizontal shaft twin-runner, plate^ase water wheels driving 1 ,000 kw. 2,300 
volt, 25 cycle, three-phase alternators at 375 r. p. m. These units are indi- 
vidually controlled by oil governors equipped with several improved 




Fig. 25. — High Falls Development ot the Wisconsiii Public Service Company on 

Peshtigo River 
The stHtioD Ht High FsUa ntu built by the Nartheni Hydrnelectric Power Company in 
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features for securing steadiness of action. On account of the long pen- 
stocks and the comparatively light rotating parts of the units it is neces- 
sary to change the admission-gate settings comparatively slowly, so that 
use is made of flj-wheels on the turbine shafts to overcome momentoiy 
changes of load. These flywheels are solid cast-steel disks with heavy hube 
7 ft. 10 in. in diameter, and have a moment of inertia of 80,000 ft.%. 
The turbines are designed to operate under a maximum rffective head d 
80 ft., but show sustained high efficiency under heads down to 65 ft. and 
at partial and full loads. The exciter sets comprise two 375 hp, bori«Hital 
shaft, single-runner, spiral-case turbines, driving 200 kw., 120 volts, D. C 
generators at 500 r. p. m. The output of either set is sufficient for tbe Or 
citation of the entire plant. Discharge water from the turbinee ia coor 
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ducted through draft tubes, moulded in the generating station concrete 
foundations, under the generating room and out into the taihace. 

Power Station. — ^The power station is a two-story concrete structure, 
136 ft. by 83 ft. in plan, the second floor forming a gallery for the installa- 
tion of switches, etc. The flat-tile roof is supported by steel truss con- 
struction 38 ft. above the generating room floor. Directly beneath it is 
the runway for a 30 ton hand-operated crane. Besides the generating units 
on the first floor are installed the step-up transformers, the 66,000 lightnings 
arresters, the 66,000 volt tie-switches, the transformer oil-treating outfit, 
and a machine shop. 

On the gallery level are the main switchboard, the generator and trans- 
former switches (2,300 volts), the 66,000 volt series transformers and the 
operator's office. From the generators the main 2,300 volt leads are 
brought up in fiber conduit to the gallery solenoid operated generator oil 
switches, closing to the 2,300 volt bus, which (except for disconnecting 
switches dividing it into three parts, each carrying two machines) runs 
through all the other generator switches. One of the generators is arranged 
with duplicate oil switches for throwing onto either of two of the three bus 
sections. As the transformer switches close onto two of these sections 
the arrangement makes it possible to operate any number of generators, 
up to the transformer rating, on either group of transformers. The 2,300 
volt buses are made of J^ in. by 3 in. copper section, protected by barriers 
of % in. asbestos board. 

Transformers. — ^The main groups of six 1,110 kw. oil-insulated, water- 
cooled transformers stepping up from 2,300 volts delta-connected to 66,000 
volts with secondaries in star, and neutral grounded, are enclosed in separate 
concrete compartments on the first floor. Each recess is closed by a rolled 
steel door. The valve for the cooUng water and the discharge from the 
coils are brought outside of the compartment at each side of the entry door, 
thereby avoiding the necessity of entering the compartment. Combined 
with the transformers is an oil-treating and filtering system, capable of puri- 
fying and drying 2.5 gal. each minute. This outfit comprises a motor- 
driven centrifugal pump, a sand filter and a lime drier, through which the 
oil is forced, and a pair of oil-receiving tanks, one for "good*' oil and one for 
"poor" oil, each holding the contents of one transformer tank. With the 
arrangement of piping provided for connecting the transformer tanks with 
this oil-treating outfit, the contents of any transformer can be delivered to 
either receiving tank, treated, stored, or returned to the same or any other 
transformer in the station. 

Wgfi Voltage Buses. — ^A novel feature of all the high voltage buses in 

this station is the use of Swedish-iron conductor, 0.375 in. in diameter, to 

increase the inductance of the station buses as a preventive of the entrance 

of lightning. Where the Unes enter the station from the outside the copper 
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Rg. 26.— Hales Bar Dpvelopment of the Cha an ga a T nneaeee River Power 
Company 33 Miles Below Cha anooga T nn. 
Warhon thin development wuEtBrtcd io Octolxr, 190, b1 rmally pUoed in openlion in 

November, 1913. It repreaeiita an eipenditutr. krui'ly o m lion diffiraltin in eecurinj 

louaditioiu (or duD And power Iidum. of appniimatsly lfl.000.000. The vork ig ■ monumeDt ol ensiDMr- 
ing geniiu ud finuiciil conlidence in vsUr powern on thr pnrt of Anthony N. Brvdy, iht late preadeDt ol 
the Ne<F York Ediimn Company, irlio made the completion of the proieet posnble financially. Tl» orijonal 

nx f oi dUD. powrr house and 
nstallatioD of equipment eoik- 
thafl, esrh art drivinc a 3.133 
iw water head of 30. S II. and a 
station rating of 43jeZ kva.. 
lur 4415 hp. turbine* of datii 



wu t3,500,000 of which 11.500.000 ir 
lock aod (3.000.000 for the eOpMruMion of tranuniniDD U 
lined of ten aeta of three S. Morgan Smith lurbiueo moun 
kva. three-phase generator. The turbinen are dengned to 
high water head of IH fl. The layout provided for U unil 
which was completed in 1S15 and 1016. The latter innall 

waa (urninhed by the General Electric Company. T. E. Murray waa conmilling engineer, and John Bogart 
■M in ehaige ol tbe hydraulic and meobuucal work. — Glutrual World, November IS, 1913. 
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conductors are led directly to the lightnii^ arresters, while the mfun lines 
to the 66,000 volt transformers are of iron tapped on the outside of the 
station wall and connected to the iron -buses within. 

III. A 58,000 Hf. Developuent Near Chattanooqa, Tennessee 
The power station shown in Figs. 26 and 27 with its transformer house is 
built of reinforced concrete. It is 66 ft. wide by 350 ft. long, comprising 




Fig. 27. — ^Ammgement of Si 



an operating building one story high and 220 ft. long and a switch and trans- 
former house three stories high and 133 ft. long. The operatit^ building 
conasts of seven bays, each containing two turbine units, each unit 
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conaatin^ <tf three turbinea mounted on a vertical shaft with a 3,133 kva. 
S-phase, 60 cycle, 6,600 volt generator on its upper end. Under ordinary 
stages of the river only two of the ttu4>ines are used for each unit. The 
two lower turbine wheels are 72 in. in diameter, and the upper wheel is 
65 in. in diameter. The turbines run at 112.5 r. p. m., and each uiut is 
capable of delivering 5,250 hp. under a head of 35 ft. 




Ufbuloc ArHftorif 



Hydraulic Features.— The hydraulic portion of this development was 
the most difficult of solution as the variation of flow is extremely large, 
ranging from 5,000 cu. ft. per second as a minimum to 320,000 cu. ft. per 
second during floods. For two months of the year the flow varies between 
8,000 and 16,000 cu. ft. per second; for about four months between 12,000 
and 60,000 cu. ft. per second; for about four months between 16,000 and 
60,000 cu. ft. per second, and for about two months between 20,000 and 
100,000 cu. ft. per second. During the shorter periods the maximum flow 
exceeds these figures. In view of these conditions it was found necessary, 
in order to secure uniformity of speed and regular output, to place three 
turbines on each shaft, the two lower ones operating during periods of 
high head and low flow, while the third turbine can be brought into play 
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when there is more water but lees available head. For low water the 
maximum head is 39.5 ft., while under flood conditions the backing up of 
water in the tailrace reduces the head to 19 ft. 

Construction Difficulties. — During construction work on the dam and 
power houae (1905- 
1913), when cofifer- 
dams were constructed 
on the water side, it 
was found that great 
quantities of water 
spurted from fissures 
in the bedrock. Before 
concrete could be lad, 
these fissures had to be 
closed. This was ac- 
complished by drillii^ 
6 in. holes to a depth 
varying from 30 to 50 
ft. Pipes were then 
sealed into the upper 
ends of the hcJes and 
cement forced under 
pressure into them to 
grout the fissures and 
seal them. This pro- 
cess was a slow and 
difficult one and bad to 
be carried out for the 
foundations of power 
house and dam alike. 
At tunes 20,000,000 
gallons of water were 
dischaiged from the 
fissures a day. Inclos- 
ing these subterranean 
waterways, something 
more than 200,000 
sacks of cement were 
used. This work de- 
layed the completion of the development to more than twice the calculated 
period. 

Changes in igifi. — ^The alterations to this station m 1916 included the 
addition of the four generatmg umts provided for in the original layout. 
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New turbine wheels were selected for these units. Instead of three turbines 
on each driving shaft, as in the ori^mal installation, a single runner, inward 
and downward flow reaction turbine of the Francis type was utilized. This 
turbine is 82 in. in diameter and constructed after a design espedally suited 




Rg. 30, — MaTBhiJl Plant of North Carolina Power Company near Asheville, N. C. 
Thi* pluit ia ono ot three opprstHi by ihii. cnmpuni- hsvinn ■ comhinHi nxiof of 7,280 hp. It wm 
placed ID opentioD in 1912 ud repreaenled an eipcndilure when complcUd of (600,000. Of thia wuouBt 
■75.000 wu apVDl in rusni and rebuilding two and one-half milea of track of the Soulhsrn Railway, Tfaa 
turbine equipment wa> [umiahed by the J. P. Morria Company, PhiladBLphia, Pb., and the alectiieitl aqoip- 
menl by the Watinchouae Electric and Manufaclurina Company. The plant was deaisned by Chaika S, 
Waddell, AaheviUe, N. C.—EUOriaU Wnrli, Fcbnaiy 17, 1912. 

to the plant conditions. Under test it has shown an efficiency better than 
90 per cent. The arrangement is shown in Fig. 27. The new turbines de- 
velop 4,415 hp. 100 r, p. m. under a 38 ft. head. The new generatois are 
72 pole machines having a rating of 3,750 kw. at 100 r. p. m. 60 cycles, 
three-phase 6,600 volt. The ten old generators had a rating of 3,133 kw.^ 
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and were 64 pole, 60 cycle, three-phase 6,600 volt units operated at 112.5 
r. p. m. The rating of the station as now equipped is 46,330 kw. at 120,000 
volts. 

IV. A 5,000 Hp. Development on the French Broad River Near 

ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

The power house shown in Rg. 30 for a small southern development 
covers a ground area of 40 ft. by 76 ft., and is fireproof throughout. It is 
built of concrete to the floor line and brick from that point up. The win- 
dows are of steel and prismatic glass. From the floor to the eaves the 
height is 31 ft.; from the bottom of the foundation to the comb of the roof 
the height is 100 ft. A 50 ton electrically operated traveling crane extends 
the entire length of the building. 

The down-stream side of the dam is curved in such a manner as to insure 
that the water will always cling to the surface and prevent the formation of 
a vacuum under the falling sheet, since it is generally conceded by engineers 
that the formation of a vacuum on the down-stream side is responsible for 
the trembling often felt in the vicinity of an over-fall dam. In the dam 
next to the power house are two circular mud gates, 7 ft. in diameter, 
which are opened and closed by an electrically driven pump in the generat- 
ing station. The gates and cylinders are entirely submerged. The four 
penstock gates are among the largest cast-iron gates made. Each gate 
covers a clear opening of 18 ft. by 7.25 ft. and weighs 13 tons. They are 
oi>erated in pairs by an electric motor. 

The generating equipment consists of two 1,875 kw. three-phase alter- 
nators designed for 6,600 volts, 60 cycles, directly connected to two turbines. 
The units have vertical shafts with the exciters located on top of the alter- 
nators. The voltage is stepped up to 66,000 volts for transmission. The 
entire control of the plant is from the switchboard, all gates, switches, 
motors and valves being electrically operated. 

V. Station No. 2 op Appalachian Power Company Near Bluefield, 

West Va., on New River 

The hydroelectric station shown in Fig. 31 utilizes a hydraulic head of 
nearly 50 ft. and contains four 6,000 hp. water wheel sets. Its solid con- 
crete dam backs up the water to the tailrace level of another development 
above it. Above and at the side of the generating station an auxiliary 
spillway was built by cutting through a ridge to a natural sluice or gully 
paralleling the main stream. Additional spillway length of nearly 200 ft. 
is secured in this way, providing for six clear 31 ft. spans of flashboards. 

The generating station measures 170 ft. by 50 ft., not including the con- 
crete foundations and bulkheads containing the head-gates and trash-racks. 
The superstructure of the building is of steel and brick. It contains four 
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6,000 bp. angle-runner Frands type water wheels, each driving a 13,200 
volt, 60 cycle, three-phase 4000 kw. generator at 116 r. p. m. There are 
also two vertical shaft, .430 lip. water wheel-driven exciters running at 
400 r. p. m. The rotating part of each unit la carried on a roller thrust 
bearing on top of the generator. Each of the main turbines requires about 
1,200 cu. ft. of water per second at full load. The tailrace is 12 ft. deep, 
90 ft. wide and about 350 ft. long, excavated in solid rock. 

The electrical control equipment of this plant is restricted to that as- 
Bociated with the generators only and the 13,200 volt buses. All the high 
voltage and transforming apparatus is installed in a step-up station located 
about midway of the 13,200 volt lines, connecting it with several other 
generating atatioiu. 




CROSS SECTION OF POWER HOUSS 



Water Wheel Tests. — This development is of special interest because of 
the excellent efficiency of its turbines. The maximum eflBciency under 
test of 93,7 per cent, is the highest of any turbine yet built. The specific 
speed [ft. lb. mute, see page 27) at normal rating was 300. Such a high 
efiSciency would be remarkable for a turbine of any type, but it is more 
so conadering the high specific speed. The design of the draft tube 
is particularly important, and its cross-section was kept circular or eltip- 
tical at the outlet. Considerable carewastaken in laying the concrete to keep 
the walls of the intake chamberand the draft tube as smooth as possible. The 
sin^^e draft tube saves the excessive losses usually found in double-runner 
units with the draft tubes discharging toward each other. Moreover, 
there is no sudden enlargement of the draft tube at the discharge of the 
ruonra such as is frequently foimd and causes serious losses. According 
to Camerer's formulte for obtaining the increased efficiency of a large run- 
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ner over a small one of the same type, the efficiency of the nuun turtHne 
should be about 1.5 per cent, more than that for a model nmnei. Howew, 
this does not take into account the smaller proportionate mechanical )asa 
in the large unit in place (the efficiency of the lai^ wheel in place is from 
3 per cent, to 4 per cent, higher than that given by a model runner) as com- 
pared with the mechanical losses in a model runner at the works of mum- 



Vr-r 




facturer, amounting to about 0.75 per cent., nor does it consider the better 
draft tube conditions in place. 

During the tests the flow over a special weir was calculated by Basin's 
formula, as this was considered to suit the conditions better and because 
Bazin's experiments have been conducted with so much greater care than 
experiments on which other weir formulae are based. It also gave more 
observation results. As compared with the Cornell experiments, Baiin's 
formula gives a discharge about 0.5 per cent, greater, and as compared with 
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the Preae formula from 1 per cent, greater for the higher heads observed 
down to about 0.75 per cent, for the lower heads observed. 

The over-all efficiency of the generating station to the switchboard after 
allowing for the loeaee in the generators, exciters, racks and headgates, 
etc., was 88 per cent, mitgimiim eff., and from full load down to about 0.6 
lofld the efficiency of the station was over 80 per cent. 

VI. Station No. 2 of Calgart Power Comfant in Canada 

The generating station building shown in Fig 34 is 90 ft long by 60 ft. 

wide, with foundation walls built up for 15 ft of sohd concrete Above 

this they are tile plastered internally and externally The generators, 




Tku ii ooa ol two pUnU on tha Bow River. The bM u at Kanaouku FfiUa, the olber pluit beioi st 
Honedue Fatl* t»a mllM below. The itation providee for two S800 hp. vertiul single runner reution 
turianee, operatinc under » bead ol TO ft., and direct connected to vertical leneratora rated at 4250 kva., 
l^OOO Tolta Thrrr phier 00 eyclea operated at Idt r. p. m. Tbe turbines were [umiahed by the Canadiaa 
Allii Cbalmer* Company and the leDermton by the Swedish General Electric Company. The switchins 
vppsriUua was aoid by the Canadian WeAinthoiue Company. The plant »u pla«d in operation in 1S14- 
B. A. Moon wa« chief anvnaer and C. W. Allen oonstruotion auperintendent, — EUaHcal World, April II, 
Ul«. 

station-service transfonners, storage battery and machine shop are on the 
main floor. From the lower floor access is had to the turbines. An upper 
gallery supports the lightning arresters and busbars. The hydraulic 
equipment of the initial installation comprised two 5,800 hp. vertical-type, 
ain^e-runner, reaction turbines controlled by oil governors. These tur- 
bioGfl are directly connected to two vertical-type generators, rated at 4,250 
kvo., 12,000 volts, three-phase, 60 cycles, 164 r. p. m. Excitation energy 
is obtained from one vertical turbo-exciter, rated at 75 kw., 220 volts, 600 
r. p. m., and one motor-generator exciter of the same rating. A 50-ton 
electric crane is installed for handling alt machinery. Direct current for 
roDote control is furnished by an 80 amp. hr. storage battery, discharging 
at about 120 volts. 
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ner over a Bmall one of the same type, the efficiency of the ouun tintiiie 
should be about 1.5 per cent, more than that for a model runner. Howevei, 
this does not take into account the smaller proportionate mechanical loaes 
in the large unit in place (the efficiency of the large wheel in place is fnnn 
3 per cent, to 4 per cent, higher than that given by a model runner) as «hd- 
pared with the mechanical losses in a model runner at the wotkB of maim- 




facturer, amounting to about 0.75 per cent., nor does it consider the better 
draft tube conditions in place. 

During the tests the ilow over a special weir was calculated by Bann's 
formula, as this was considered to suit the conditions better and because 
Bazin's experiments have been conducted with so much greater care than 
experiments on which other weir formulae are based. It also gave mor* 
observation results. As compared with the Cornell experiments, Bazin's 
formula gives a discharge about 0.5 per cent, greater, and as compared with 
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the Fiese foimula from 1 per cent, greater for the higher heads observed 
down to about 0.75 per cent, for the lower heads observed. 

The over-all effideocy of the generating station to the switchboard after 
allowing for the lossee in the generators, exciters, racks and headgates, 
etc., was 88 per cent, maximum efF., and from full load down to about 0.6 
load the efficiency of the station was over 80 per cent. 

VI. Station No 2 of Calqaht Powee Company in Canada 

The generatmg station buildup shown m F g 34 is 90 ft long by 60 ft. 

wide, with foundation walls built up for 15 ft of sohd concrete Above 

this they are tile plastered mtemally and externally The generators. 




a No 2 C&lgarj Power Company 

ThB it oo« o( two pbota on Um Bo* River. The sile is si Kuaoukii PnlU, the other plmt being >t 
BcnMbo* F»Ili two milea below. The atation provides for two 5800 hp. veriicsi dngie runner ronciLoa 
■Dftueft ofWrmtiDS imdn > head of 70 ft., utd direct connected to vertical generatora rated &t 4250 kva.. 
12.000 Tolt* (hl«»1>h«* M eyek* operat«d M IM r. p. m. The turbinei were fumiahed by the Canadian 
AUii Chalmen Compuy and the (sneratora by the Swedish General Electric Company. The iHitchiDg 
vppwmtu* *■• (okl by Uw Cnniidisn WeetiDitaousc Company. The plant «u placed in operation in 1911. 
B. A. Moon wu chief angimr and C. W. Allen oonMruction niperiiil«Ddenl.— £[«IrviiJ Wartd. April II. 



station-service transformers, storage battery and machine shop are on the 
main floor. From the lower floor access is had to the turbines. An upper 
gallery supports the lightning arresters and busbars. The hydrauhc 
equipment of the initial installation comprised two 5,800 hp. vertical-type, 
single-runner, reaction turbines controlled by oil governors. These tur* 
bines are directly connected to two vertical-type generators, rated at 4,250 
kva., 12,000 volts, three-phase, 60 cycles, 164 r. p. m. Excitation energy 
is obtained from one vertical turbo-exciter, rated at 75 kw., 220 volts, 600 
r. p. m., and one motor-generator exciter of the same rating. A 50-ton 
deetric crane is installed for handhng all machinery. Direct current for 
remote control is fumiahed by an 80 amp. hr. storage battery, dischar^ng 
at about 120 volts. 
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ner over a small one of the same type, the effidency of the main turtHiK 
should be about 1.5 per cent, more than that for a model nmner. However, 
this does not take into account the smaller proportionate mechanical losses 
in the large unit in place (the efficiency of the large wheel in place is fnm 
3 per cent, to 4 per cent, higher than that given by a model runner) as am- 
pared with the mechanical losses in a model runner at the works of manu- 




of Appalachian Power 



fftcturer, amounting to about 0.75 per cent., nor does it consider the better 
draft tube conditions in place. 

Durii^ the tests the flow over a special weir was calculated by Bacin's 
formula, as this was considered to suit the conditions better and because 
Bazin's experiments have been conducted with so much greater care than 
experiments on which other weir formulae are basecl. It altM) gave more 
observation results. As compared with the Cornell experiments, Basin's 
formula ^ves a discharge about 0.5 per cent, greater, and as compared with 
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the Fnae fonnula from 1 per cent, greater for the higher heada observed 
down to about 0.75 per cent, for the lower heade observed. 

The over-all efficiency of the generating station to the switchboard after 
oUomng for the losses in the generators, exciters, racks and headgates, 
etc., was 88 per cent, maximum eff., and from full load down to about 0.6 
load the ^dency of the station was over 80 per cent. 

VI. Station No 2 op Calgary Power Company in Canada 

The generating stat on building shown n P g 34 s 90 f t long by 60 ft. 

wide, with foundation walls built up for 15 ft of sohd concrete Above 

this they are tile plastered mtemally and externally The generators, 




Q No 2 Calgary Power Company 

is Fb!I», the olber p!bd1 b*Lni >t 
la two miki bcknr. The lUtioD provides foi t»o 5800 hf 
lUdc undsT B btad of 70 ft., ud direct conoKtod to vertict 
11.000 Tolta tt 

AUii Chklnwn Company ud Iba ■ensnton by the Bwediih Generil E: 
■fipmtiit *H nid 1^ Ihs Canaduia WotinchouK Covpiiny. Th^ plan 
a. A. Moon wu chief eosiiMa utd C. W. Allen construction superinteii 

m*. 

station-service transformers, storage battery and machine shop are on the 
main floor. From the lower floor access is had to the turbines. An upper 
gallery supports the lightning arresters and busbars. The hydraulic 
eqtupment of the initial installation comprised two 5,800 hp. vertical-type, 
angle-runner, reaction turbines controlled by oil governors. These tur- 
bines are directly connected to two vertical-type generators, rated at 4,250 
kva., 12,000 volts, three-phase, 60 cycles, 164 r. p. m. Excitation enei^ 
is obtained from one vertical turbo-exciter, rated at 75 kw., 220 volts, 600 
r. p. m., and one motor-generator exciter of the same rating. A 50-ton 
electric crane is installed for handling all machinery. Direct current for 
remote control is furnished by an 80 amp. hr. storage battery, discharging 
at about 120 volts. 
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ner over a small one of the same type, the efficiency of the main turbine 
Bhould be about 1.5 per cent, more than that for a model runner. However, 
this does not take into account the smaller proportionate mechanical losses 
in the large unit in place (the efficiency of the large wheel in place is from 
3 per cent, to 4 per cent, higher than that fpven by a model rurmer) as com- 
pared with the mechanical losses in a model runner at the works of manu- 




facturer, amounting to about 0.75 per cent., nor does it consider the better 
draft tube conditions in place. 

During the tests the flow over a special weir was calculated by Basin's 
formula, as this was considered to suit the conditions better and because 
Bazin's experiments have been conducted with so much greater care than 
experiments on which other weir formulae are based. It also gave more 
observation results. As compared with the Cornell experiments, Baztn's 
formula gives a discharge about 0.5 per cent, greater, and as compared with 
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the Freae fonnula from 1 per cent, greater for the higher heads observed 
down to about 0.75 per cent, for the lower heads observed. 

The over-all efficiency of the generating station to the switchboard after 
allowing for the losses in the generators, exciters, racks and headgates, 
etc., was 88 per cent, nuudmum eff., and from full load down to about 0.6 
load the efficiency of the station was over 80 per cent. 

VI. Station No, 2 of Calqabt Power Company in Canada 

The generating station building shown in Kg. 34 is 90 ft. long by 60 ft. 

wide, with foundation walls built up for 15 ft. of solid concrete. Above 

this they are tile plastered internally and externally. The generators, 
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station-service transformers; storage battery and machine shop are on the 
main floor. From the lower floor access is had to the turbines. An upper 
gallery supports the lightning arresters and busbars. The hydraulic 
equipment of the initial installation comprised two 5,800 hp. vertical-type, 
sn^e-runner, reaction turbines controlled by oil governors. These tur- 
bines are directly connected to two vertical-type generators, rated at 4,250 
kva., 12,000 volts, three-phase, 60 cycles, 164 r. p. m. Excitation energy 
is obtained from one vertical turbo-exciter, rated at 75 kw., 220 volte, 600 
r. p. m., and one motof'^nerator exciter of the same rating. A 50-ton 
electric crane is installed for handling all machinery. Direct current for 
remote control is furnished by an 80 amp. hr. storage battery, discharging 
at about 120 volts. 
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The generating station and headworks are on the south bank of a river 
about 1,000 ft. below the dam, and the water passes from the forebay to 
the head gates through a canal. From the draft tubes to the lower river the 
water flows through tunnels. The canal walls are lined with stone and con- 
crete, except at its mouth, where the canal passes through solid rock. It 
is 700 ft. long by 80 ft. wide at the top and 50 ft. at the bottom, and per- 
mits an available depth of 15 ft. Water from the canal drops into two 
large pressure tubes (penstocks) built of concrete, 60 ft. in length and 35 ft. 
by 13 ft. in cross-section at the head gates and 12 ft. by 12 ft. at the scroll 
chambers. These connect directly into the two existing turbines through 
wicket gates, whence the water discharges under vacuum into draft tubes 
of concrete, 30 ft. in length, with a varying cross-section area of 81 sq. ft. 
at the entrance to 13 ft. by 16 ft. where it discharges into two tunnels in- 
laid with concrete and is carried down to the river again below the falls. 
With this arrangement a total head of 70 ft. is maintained, about 25 ft. 
being gained through vacuum in the draft tubes. 

Two 3,000 kva., three-phase transformers step up the voltage from 
12,000 volts to 55,000 volts, at which pressure energy is transmitted over 
aluminum conductors. 

VII. EsTACADA Plant of Portland (Ore.) Railway Light and Power 

Company on Clackamas River 

The generating station building shown in Fig. 35 is constructed of rein- 
forced concrete. The roof is of reinforced concrete covered with paper and 
tar and gravel and supported by a steel truss. The dimensions of the 
building are 175 ft. by 60 ft. 

Penstocks. — ^The five penstocks are made of steel plates 11 ft. in diameter 
varying in thickness from ^ in. at the intake to J/^ in. at the discharge. 
They run in alternate bays of the dam structure and are supported at dif- 
ferent points in their length by reinforced concrete beams. The penstock 
openings in the up-stream face of the dam are of rectangular cross-section, 
11.5 ft. in diameter, with rounded comers. This rectangular section is 
not over 6 ft. long, the main part of the penstock being circular in form. 

The supply gates are arranged for either hand or motor control. By 
means of the motor control the gates can be raised and lowered from the 
switchboard gallery. Each gate consists of six horizontal 15 in. 80 lb. 
I-beams secured to two 15 in. channels, one at either end, by means of 
angles, making a square gate 12.5 ft. on the side. The inner face of the 
head gate is covered hy b,}/^ in. steel plate riveted to the I-beam structure. 
The raising and lowering of the gates is accomplished by means of two 15 
in. 60 lb. I-beams, approximately 50 ft. long, secured to the I-beam struc- 
ture of the gate by means of fishplates. These two stems are spaced 5.5 
ft. center to center. On these two stems are attached two cast-steel racks. 
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meshing with the mechanism. The teeth on the racks and pinions are 
staggered and shrouded. 

Turbines. — ^Although provision was made in the building for five units, 
only three were at first installed, each of 6,000 hp. rating, consisting of two 
Victor-Francis bronze runners, 51 in. in diameter on one shaft — one left- 
hand and the other right-hand. The runners are flanged to bolt on to the 
forged shaft, and the flanges are so designed as to allow the dismantling 
of both runners through the rear end of the turbine unit. The runners are 
perfectly balanced. Each wheel casing is made up of four parts and is of 
scroll type, having a diameter at the inlet of 6.5 ft. At the point of inlet 
to the runners the casings are stififened by ribs cast in one piece with the 
casing. These ribs are so placed as to facilitate the entrance of the water 
and increase its velocity in its passage from the casing to the runners. 

The gates on each prime mover are cast of one piece of steel, the pivoting 
stems being so placed that the hydrauhc pressure on the gates will tend to 
close them. The wheels discharge in the center of the unit into a common 
draft tube 8 ft. in diameter. The wheels are provided with two self- 
aligning, self-oiling, generator-type bearings heavily babbitted and grooved 
for oil. Water-cooling coils have been placed in the oil space. The 
swivel-gates on each runner are operated by arms and Unks attached to 
cast-iron gate rings. The strength of these links and arms is less than that 
of the gate itself, to ensure an external rather than an internal breaking to 
the turbine casing in case of accident. Oil-pressure governors are used of 
a normal rating of 30,000 ft. lb. The oil pimip is belt driven from the unit 
on which it is installed. The governor is equipped with a 125 volt direct 
current motor with switchboard control. These governors are "dead- 
beat" in action and are so adjusted as to open completely or close the gates 
in two seconds. In addition to this governor each unit is provided with an 
emergency closing device, which is moimted on the back bearing. 

A test of the water wheels at 81 ft. head showed an efficiency of 80 per 
cent, at full load, and 82.5 per cent, at three-fourths load. The input to 
the wheels was determined from the actual vertical head of water and Pitot 
tube measurements. The computed efficiency for 240 r. p. m. and 81 ft. 
head from the maker's tests for three-fourths load gave 84 per cent. The 
runaway speed of the wheels is 410 r. p. m., and they are designed to with- 
stand this speed, although the regular running speed is only 240 r. p. m. 
The draft tubes are circular in section at the connection to the bedplate 
and elliptical in section at the point of discharge into the tailrace. They 
are made of ^ in. steel plate, rolled with all points securely riveted, be- 
veled and calked and made air-tight. 

Generators. — ^The generators are located on the main floor of the power- 
station and are directly connected to the water wheels. They are each of 
the revolving-field type rated at 3,667 kva., 11,000 volt, three-phase, 60 
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cycles, with thirty poles, and operate at 240 r. p. m. The generators are 
mounted over deep openings in the floor which connect with two tunnels 
or passageways running longitudinally under the station floor. These 
tunnels contain hydraulic piping and electrical conduits and cables and 
a£ford an excellent natural ventilation for the generators. The compound 
wound exciters are overhung on the end of the generator shaft and have 
each a rating of 60 kw., 125 volts, 240 r. p. m. with six poles. In addition 
to the directly connected exciters there is also a motor-generator exciter 
set of 85 kw., 600 r. p. m., 125 volts compound wound, and a water wheel 
to which the set is directly connected. 

An unusual feature is the use of a double-pole double-throw switch on 
the alternator switchboard panels for rendering the alternator switches 
automatic while being synchronized but non-automatic thereafter. The 
universal time-limit overload relays serve to indicate overloads or short 
circuits by lighting a special red lamp, thereby calling the operator's at- 
tention to the conditions when the operation of the alternator oil switch 
is rendered non-automatic by the above-mentioned switch. The step-up 
transformers are of the three-phase design, oil-insulated, water-cooled, 
11,000/57,000 volts and rated at 3,750 kva. 

Transfoimers. — ^Adjoining the main generating floor in the high-voltage 
addition to the generating station are the closed concrete cells for the main 
stei>-up transformers and the oil switch and generator-bus cells for the 
2,300 volt circuits. 

The controUing switchboard is mounted on a gallery between the two 
inner main penstocks and overlooking both the exciter bay and the gener- 
ator floor with communicating galleries connecting with the second story 
of the high-tension structure, on which are installed the high-tension line 
and tie-switches. 

From the 2,300 volt buses oil switches and double throw disconnecting 
switches connect to the primaries of the 2,300/33,000 volt, oil-insulated, 
water-cooled, step-up transformers, of which two groups of three 1,666 kva. 
units are installed. These are enclosed in separate concrete compartments 
with steel doors, and with the cooling water connections accessible from the 
passageway outside. The secondary lines from these transformers are led 
up through the ceiling to the high-voltage line switches, designed, hke the 
transformers, etc., for 60,000 volts operation, the pressure at which the 
transmission line will eventually operate. 

In the basement of the generating station beneath the transformer cells 
an oil-treating system capable of purifying 850 gal. of oil an hour is in- 
stalled. A hydraulic ejector operating on the 50 ft. head available between 
the headrace and the tail-water has also been utilized for the purpose of 
producing a vacuum line used for cleaning machines in the generating sta- 
tion. The generating room is served by a hand-moved crane and electric 
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hoist; while nmning opposite the transformer bays and to the turntables 
connecting with a spur-track across the turbine-room floor is a 30 in. narrow- 
gauge track on which moves a flat hand-car having its deck at the level of 
the transformer cells so that any of these units can be transported about the 
station. 




Fig. 36. — Coon Creek Station of Northern Mississippi River Power Company near 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Thia plant was built during the latter part of 1913 by H. M. Byllesby A Company. Ita entire outiml 
is used by the Minneapolis General Klectric Company and is tied in with other water power planta at Taif> 
lor's Falls and St. Anthony Falls. Five single runner Allis Chalmers vertical type water wheels, tmdtk nted 
at 2100 hp., operate under 17.5 ft. head and drive General Electric direct oonneoted teneimtoffs nted tft 
1625 kva. and 2300 volts at 02 r. p. m. The station is Uid out for seven of theee unite. Only moter- 
driven exciters are used since all the interconnected stations arc operated as one eyetem. Tlie H. M. ByU 
lesby & Company acted as engineers and constructors for this plant. — Electrical WoHd, Noren^Mr 9» 
1913. 

Duplicate exciter buses are provided in the station, only the positive side 
of the circuits being l)rought to the switchboard. Special throw-over 
switches are installed for transferring the generator-field circuits from one 
exciter bus to the other without interruption. The negative side of the 
exciter circuits is carried directly to the several machines, switches being 
mounted on the frames of each for access from the floor. 
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VIII. Coon Creek Development Near Minneapolis, Minn, 

The station is of brick with a structural-steel frame and concrete floor. 
rhe plant is designed to utilize a head of 17.5 ft. with seven units having a 
total rating of 14,700 hp. A spillway dam 1,000 ft. long has been built 
across the wider and shallower channel, and the plant structure has been 
built over the narrower and deeper channel. The entire work thus con- 
sists of earth embankments with core walls 557 ft. long, the generating sta- 
tion and retaining section, 498 ft. long, including sluice-gates, log chute and 
fishway, and the spillway, 1,000 ft. long, making the total length of the 
structure 2,055 ft. 

The forms for the draft tubes were constructed in sections, which are re- 
moved from the concrete sets and used over again. Construction of the 
large draft tubes and scroll-case forms in such sections has the advantage 
of allowing the sheeting to be placed on the shore and accelerates erection, 
since both forms and excavation can be worked on at the same time. Each 
tube is designed to discharge 1,320 cu. ft. per second at 17.5 ft. head. The 
spillway has been designed for a maximum flow of 80,000 second ft., al- 
though 60,000 second ft. is the maximum stream flow of which there is any 
record. 

Vertical type single-runner water wheels drive direct-connected gener- 
ators rated at 1,625 kva. and 2,300 volts at 62 r. p. m. These machines 
deliver three-phase 60 cycle energy to the station buses. It is stepped up 
to 13,200 volts by delta-connected 1,375 kva. transformers. This combina- 
tion of 2,300 volt generators and step-up transformers was found to be less 
costly than equivalent 13,200 volt alternators would have been under the 
conditions of low speed and large size imposed by the low head available. 

IX. Htdboelectric Stations op New England Power Company on 

Deerfield River 

The generating station of Fig. 37 consists of a brick and steel building 
with concrete foundations erected at the lower end of a row of penstocks 
delivering water to the wheel casings, which are located outside of the 
generating station and connected by short shafts to the generators. The 
latter are mounted in an operating room which extends the entire length of 
the building. 

This station, known as No. 2, is equipped with three 2,000 kva. units, 
consisting of a 2,300 volt, three-phase, 60 cycle, revolving field alternator 
driven through a horizontal shaft by a 3,000 hp. double-runner, central- 
discharge turbine operating at 257 r. p. m. The head is 60 ft. 

The switchboard is installed on the operating floor opposite the water 
wheel entrances. At one end is a 2,300 volt bus structure, with low- 
voltage oil switches installed in concrete cells having asbestos intermediate 
6 
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barrierB, the cables from the machines being run to the cells in conduit 
which is lud in the floor. A gallery is provided at the end of the operating 
room above the bus cells to carry a storage battery for operating switch 
and other minor equipment. In the upper story extending along the sta- 
tion over the operating room is a transformer and high-tension oil-switch 
room designed for 66,000 volts and equipped with a 50,000 lb. chain hoist 
for handling transformers between this room and the operating floor below. 
Upon the tar and gravel roof is mounted a steel and pipe frame structure 




supporting the insulators which carry the incoming and outgoing lines, 
with hom-g^» and lighfnmg arrester coimections. 

The penstocks are built of riveted steel varyii^ in thickness from J^ in. 
at the upper ends to iV u^- &^ ^^ bottom. The inside diameter is 10 ft 
and they are about 160 ft. long and are anchored into the hillside by con- 
crete piers 26 ft. apart. 

Station No. 3.— The dam shown in ¥\g. 38 has a height of 60 ft. and is 
50 ft. thick at the base s&A 5 ft. wide at the top, its length being about 
375 ft. The spillway is of an ogee shape, and the power house is situated 
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at one end of the dam on the down-stream side. Short penstocks connect 
intakes on the up-stream side of the dam with the wheels. The intakes are 
equipped with screens and gates to meet all requirements and antidpiated 
operating conditions, while the dam is provided with sluice-gates which 
facilitate the discharge of water, ice and debris. The location of this sta- 
tion at the bottom of a gorge greatly faciUtated handling materials during 
construction by gravity, and an extensive sand-washing and stone-crushing 
plant was a feature of the work. 

The three 2,000 kva., 2,300 volt, 60 cycle generators, each driven by 
double-nmner Francis-type turbines are installed along the middle of the 
operating room with about 22 ft. between shaft centers and deliver energy 
directly to the low-tension switches and buses. There are two 100 kw., 
125 volt exciters, each direct-connected on a horizontal shaft to a 2,300 
volt induction motor running at 900 r. p. m. The transformer equipment 
consists of two 3,000 kva. oil-insulated, water-cooled units wound with 
2,300 volt primaries and 66,000 volt secondaries. These transformers are 
connected in delta on the low-tension sides, and in star on their high- 
tension sides. The neutrals on the high-tension sides are carried on in- 
sulators for a short distance away from the transf oxmer tanks so that they 
may be disconnected and the system operated ungrounded if necessary. 
Around each transfonner is built a wall of concrete 8 in. thick, with a short 
brick section which may easily be knocked out on the side nearest the hatch- 
way leading to the operating room. This basin serves as a temporary re- 
ceptacle for oil in case of leakage. 

X. Swedish Subterranean Hydroelectric Station Rated at 

20,000 Hp. 

The installation shown in Fig. 39, while not an American development, is 
very interesting because of the location of the station equipment. 

This plant utiUzes rapids which are about 2.8 miles long. A maximum 
discharge of 25,000 cu. ft. per second has been observed during periods of 
floods, but this is reduced during three months of the year to 1,900 cu. ft. 
and is known to have been as low as 850 cu. ft. per second. The part of 
the rapids developed has a head of 78 ft., but whenever it is considered ad- 
visable to increase this head -a very material addition can be had by making 
use of the rapids which are found above the present dam. The dam is built 
on bedrock with steel and concrete piers faced with steel plates on the up- 
stream sides. The spillway crest of the dam has an elevation of 76.45 ft. 
There are 64 wooden gates running in removable steel guides, providing 
large openings for removal of debris, four steel head gates, and one large 
steel sluice-gate, which is 19.7 ft. wide and 26.3 ft. deep divided horizontally 
into two parts. Through the sluice-gate provision is made for discharge 
during floods and for draining the pool for repairs of the dam and the 
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screens. The reason for dividing this gate into halves was to avoid a large 
superstructure and to make available the use of the lower part of the gate 
for r^;ulating the water level, this part always being free from ice, even at 
very low temperatures. All the gates may be operated either by hand or 
by electric motors. 

Turbines. — ^The wheel chambers, blasted into the rock, have a steel 
lining, back-filled with concrete, and are of a cylindrical shape, 21.3 ft. 
in diameter. Four double-runner Francis turbines, each rated at 5,100 
hp. at 225 r. p. m., are mounted in a horizontal position at the bottom of 
these chambers, with the shaft centers 24 ft. above the lowest tailrace level. 
Two wheels discharge into the same tailrace tunnel. These tunnels are 
about 5,000 ft. long and have a 322.8 sq. ft. cross-sectional area. At a 
distance of 164 ft. from the turbines there are large pockets in the roof, each 
of about 2,000 cu. yds. These pockets are interconnected and provided with 
vertical shafts, the object being to prevent water hammer. So far tests 
and experience have shown that this arrangement is quite satisfactory 
in its working. 

The wall between the generating room and the wheel chamber has a 
minimum thickness of 18 ft. and consists mainly of the natural rock founda- 
tion. The generator room is 31 ft. wide and 105 ft. long. It has an arched 
reinforced concrete roof. The maximum height of the room is 29.5 ft. 
Between the subterranean generating room and the transformer house an 
inclined tunnel serves as a communication. In the bottom of this tunnel 
there are ducts for cables and fresh air. The tunnels and the shafts are 
lined with reinforced concrete. From the wheel chambers steel tubes, 
4.26 ft. in diameter and back-filled with concrete, lead through the rock into 
the generating room. Through these tubes, the diameters of which have 
been made as small as possible in order to preserve the rock, are taken the 
turbine and rocker-ring shafts, spaced 2.5 ft. center to center. This single 
rocker-ring shaft is in the wheel chamber divided into two shafts placed 
diametrically opposite each other along the turbine. The governors are 
provided with hydraulically and mechanically operated hand-controlled, 
gate-aetting devices. Arrangements are made for controlling from the 
main switch-board the small electric motors that are provided for syn- 
chronizing the units. 

Generators. — ^The generating equipment consists of four 4,500 kva., 
6,600 volt, three-phase units operating at 225 r. p. m. and 60 cycles. They 
are totally enclosed and provided with intake and outlet for cooling air. 
The warm air, liberated from the top of the generators, rises through a 
vertical shaft to the pump and fan-house directly above, whence in the 
winter it is distributed for heating of switch house and also for heating the 
ice racks. For the intake air, a small tower on the switch house is provided. 
The air enters through double screens and is conducted through the main 
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tuiinel to channels in the gen- 
erating-room floor, the latter 
tenninating in the pits under 
the generators. 

Switch House. — ^The switch 
house cootfuns all the trans- 
formers and the switch gear. 
The step-up transformers are 
divided into two groups, each 
of three single^hase trans- 
formers placed in separate fire- 
proof compartments. The 
transformera are deltarcon- 
nected on the 6,600 volt side 
and star-connected on the 
50,000 volt side. Each group 
can carry continually 8,650 
kva., which corresponds to the 
load of two generators. A re- 
serve transformer of the same 
size is also installed. All the 
transformers are oil-insulated 
and water-cooled. In order to 
protect the oil from expansion 
and moisture the oil tanks are 
provided with expansion cham- 
bers. Further protection 
against moisture in case the 
transformer should stand un- 
loaded for any length of time 
has been provided by the in- 
stallation of an electric-heating 
element operated on a low-volt^ 
age circuit. The temperature 
of the oil can be read on ther- 
mometers on the switchboard. 
The transformers are also pro- 
vided with signal thermometers 
which sound an alarm in case 
the temperature of the oil or 
the coohi^ water should rise 
above a certmn predetermined 
value. 
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In the generating station there is only one disconnecting switch at each 
generator terminal and one similar switch for the neutral, the latter being 
grounded through a conmion neutral resistance calculated for two and one- 
half times the normal rating of one generator under thirty seconds. 

Cost of Development — ^Another very interesting point about this de- 
velopment is its total cost per hp. developed, which is as follows: 

Water rights and real estate $223,640 

Dwelling and Engineering 17,240 

Dam, Flume and Tunnels 478,980 

Generating Station and Switch house (buildings) 102,320 

Machinery: 

Turbines and governors $31,720 

Generators 64,250 

Transformers 28,290 

Switch-gear 42,360 

166,620 



Total cost $988,800 

CJost per hp., $49.00 

XI. Gatum Hydroelectric Station for Panama Canal 

The Gatum station shown in Fig. 40 is 61 ft. wide by 137 ft. long and has 
an extreme height of 74 ft. The building is designed on the unit principle 
to admit of future extension, and consists of a single room open to the roof, 
exposing the trusses on which are laid the reinforced concrete roof slabs, 
which, in turn, support red tiles. The walls are of poured concrete and are 
30 in. thick to the level of the crane rails near the cornice. The exterior 
overhang of the main roof is 13 ft. 2 in. and that of the monitor roof 4 ft. 
8 in., the exceedingly large proportions being adopted as a shelter from the 
tropic rains as well as from the heat of the sun. 

Pipe Lines. — ^The pipe Unes are led down to the rear of the generating 
station on a uniform slope from the spillway and are connected to the tur- 
bines in the generating station through 90 deg. bends with radii of 70 ft. 
A pilot-tube testing apparatus can be attached to each of the pipe lines 
while the water wheels served are in operation. A pair of portable tubes for 
taking readings in planes of the pipe at 90 deg. from each other has been sup- 
plied for this purpose. The gross head available varies from a maximum 
of 91 ft. in the extreme flood times to a minimum of 79 ft., to which level the 
reservoir may possibly drop toward the close of the season. The plant is 
designed, therefore, to develop the full water output when operating under 
an effective head of 75 ft. For three or four months of the year there is 
absolutely no rainfall. During this period it is desirable to conserve the 
water as much as possible, and maximum efficiency was accordingly de- 
manded for the equipment, both the water wheels and generators. Water 
is taken from the forebay through passages 12 ft. wide, fitted with wrought- 
^"»a racks 29 ft. 7 in. high, to prevent debris from entering the pipe lines. 
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The water is admitted 
intothe pipe lines through 
three head gates, 10 ft. 6 
in. in diameter. These 
gates are of massive cast- 
iron construction, the 
seats where watertight- 
ness is required being 
made of bronze. These 
gates are equipped with 
automatic control de- 
vices, consistiBg of a 
limit-switch geared to 
one of the gate stems and 
a float amtcb actuated 
by the water in the pipe. 
Wfaenthe gate has opened 
a 8u£5cient distance so 
that the pipe line can be 
filled in about five min- 
utes, the limit switch 
opens the circuit and 
stops a 15 hp. 220 volt 
induction motor operat- 
ing at a speed of 750 
r. p. m. The gate remains 
in this position until the 
pipe line is filled and the 
water rises ih the 36 in. 
diameter wr-vent pipe 
just below the gate. A 



Fig. 40.— Gatun SutJon, 
Panama Caaal, Saction 
Through Generator and 
Smtching Elementa 
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float switch is then actuated and the motor circuit is again closed. Elach 
of the gates is bolted to a pipe line having a diameter of 10 ft. 6 in. and 
an average length of 420 ft. The pipe lines are made of ^ in. steel plates 
in courses* of 8 ft. long, each course being made up of three sheets to form 
the circimiference. The center of each course is fitted with a 3 in. by a 
^ in. Z-bar ring, which is also made in three sections. After the pipe was 
riveted together at the plant, the outside was covered with a layer <tf rein- 
forced concrete to prevent rust. 

Power House. — ^The interior of the building has four principal floors, 
namely, a pit for the three 2,500 kva. complete units, a main floor and two 
galleries. The turbine pit, with an area of over 2,100 sq. ft., is 6 ft. below 
the level of the main floor and is reached by iron stairways descending along- 
side the turbines. The main floor is divided into two parts, one bdng par- 
titioned off and devoted to the use of the electrical equipment and the other 
forming an uninterrupted passage on the longitudinal axis of the building, 
terminating with two large entrance doors at either end. Easy access to 
railway cars is afforded by means of a track which enters this floor frcHn 
grade through the northwest door, thus caving easy facility for handling 
heavy machinery by the 30 ton electric crane running the length of the 
building overhead. 

Generating Units. — Each of the three 2,500 kva. main generating units 
in the generating station is driven by a 50 in. vertical single-runner Francis 
turbine. Each turbine has a maximum rating of 3,600 hp. when operating 
imder an effective head of 75 ft. and at a normal speed of 250 r. p. m. The 
turbines are at such a height that the center of the runners is 20 ft. above 
tailrace. The water is discharged from the steel-lined concrete draft- 
tubes, which are 71 in. in diameter at the point where the water leaves the 
runners, and increase in size imtil at the outlets they have an elliptical 
section of 9 ft. by 17 ft. The turbine is designed so that the runner exerts 
an upward thrust of 20,000 lb?, when working at its full rated output, 
thereby releasing the thrust bearing of that amount of load. 

Small electric motors are connected to the governors and are used for 
varjring the speed of the main units for synchronizing purposes. A device 
is also provided on each governor for varying the permanent drop in speed 
from no load to full load. This device can be adjusted for any variation 
from a 5 per cent, drop in speed to absolutely constant speed and from 
friction load to maximum load. These governors are also fitted with hand- 
control mechanism for adjusting the gates independently of the oil pressure. 
The oil pressure for actuating the governors is supplied by two pimiping 
units, driven by 10 hp. induction motors at a speed of 375 r. p. m., each 
pump being capable of serving the governors on all three units. The gov- 
ernors work on an open system, no vacuum chambers being used. 

The three main generating units are of the vertical revolving field type. 
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each being provided with a directly connected exciter. The generators are 
designed for three-phase, 2,200 volts, 25 cycles with a continuous rating of 
2,000 kw. at 0.8 power factor. The exciters are rated at 50 kw., with 125 
volts and each is capable of furnishing exciting current for two generators 
under maximum load. The generators are carried on heavy cast-iron dis- 
tance rings and the stationary armatures are bolted to these rings. The 
thrust-bearing and upper-guide-bearing support consists of a very rigid 
iron casting bolted to the top of the stationary armature. 

CJurrent limiting reactors are provided to give 5 per cent, reactive drop, 
with three-phase, 25 cycle current at 2,500 kva. and 2,200 volts. While 
the generator windings are sufficiently rigid to withstand the strain of a 
short circuit under full load, these reactors will reduce the shock on the 
windings and will also make the operation of synchronizing the machines 
easier and safer. 

Exciters. — ^In addition to the directly connected exciters, two motor 
driven exciters are used. These consist of 100 kw., 125 volt, 500 r. p. m. 
generator directly connected to a 150 hp. 2,200 volt, 25 cycle induction 
motor. These exciters can also be used for charging the control battery. 
The main switchboard is of the benchboard type, with vertical rear board for 
relays, watt-hour meters, graphic instruments and the control battery 
equipment. The exciters are controlled from the benchboard, but the 
electrically operated exciter switches and field switches are mounted on a 
separate board placed so as to make the exciter connections as short as 
possible. This arrangement eliminates the exciter buses and the main con- 
nections from the control board. On accoimt of the great distance covered, 
energy is transmitted at a pressure of 44,000 volts. The step-up trans- 
formers are, however, not in the generating station, but in a substation at 
some distance therefrom. The plant generates and distributes only 2,200 
volt energy. The system of connections throughout is based on the double- 
bus, double-switch scheme, with provision for disconnecting any oil switch 
for cleaning or repairs without interrupting the circuit. 

XII. Development op Pennsylvania Water Power Company on 

Susquehanna River at Holtwood, Pa. 

The dam for the McCall Ferry Station shown in Fig. 41, built across the 
Susquehanna Biver, is of soUd concrete with an average height of 55 ft. 
and a width at the base of 65 ft. The down-stream face is provided with 
the usual curve, and to allow for expansion and contraction layers of com- 
pressiUe material are introduced at intervals of 40 ft. The dam impounds 
a body of water forming a lake above it about 8 miles in length, and in 
order to protect itself against claims for flooding property along the river, 
the company had to acquire large tracts of land on both sides of the river. 
In addition a wing dam having three submerged arches, throu|^ lAAot th* 
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water eDters the forebay, is built at right angles to the main dam, between 
which and a rock fill extending out for approximately 300 ft. at right angles 
to the shore, floating booms are provided so as to divert such ice and debris 
as are carried over the spillway. The submerged arches start at the junc- 
tion of the [wwer house and the dam and extend up-streiuu about 220 ft. 
The crowns of the arches are 2 ft. below low-water level, so that th^ are 
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always submerged. The gap between the ends of the arch construction 
and the rock embankment is closed by the log Ixjoras, guided by concrete 
piers. Any ice which enters the forebay despite these safeguards, as well 
as ice which may be formed there, is diverted through ice sbutea placed be- 
tween the power house and the shore, with crests at the same elevation aa 
the crest of the Dtain spillway. 
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The power house,^tehouse and transfonner house was planned for ten 
unite, including rheostat and svitchboard galleries, compartments for 
transformers and other apparatus. All of the headworka, foundations, etc.. 




Tig. 43. — Plant on James River vhich lights City of Richmond, Va. 
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are completed for a 135,000 hp. development, the only work required to 
prepare the power house for the full installation being an addition to the 
present superstructure. The initial installation consisted of ax units. 
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ESght units are now (1916) in operation and have a combined rating of 
83,500 kw. The generator voltage is 11,000 and the transmission voltage 
70,000. The power house is 48 ft. wide and will be 500 ft. long inside when 
completed mih a floor 14 ft. below the crest of the dam. 

XIII. Htdboelectric-Steam Plant on James River, Near 

Richmond, Va. 

The design of the plant shown in Fig. 43 was fixed to a certain extent 
by the foundation of an existing steam-turbine plant in which the hydrauUc 
generating units are installed. Wherever possible the walls of the old 
building, which were of dressed granite and in excellent condition, were 
used. The building is constructed in the shape of an ^'L,'' with a length 
of 168 ft. and a width of 75 ft. Some excavation had to be done for the 
draft tubes of 6 ft. dimensions, which extended from the wheels under the 
building and at right angles to the river. 

The dam is a monolithic concrete structure, its average height being 15 
ft. The total length of the dam is 2,200 ft., extending into the stream, how- 
ever, only about 400 ft. in an almost parallel course with the shore line. 
The dam does not reach across the river, as the rights extend only to the 
center line of the river. At the center it touches a small island-dam, which 
takes the other half of the river. The pondage is very small, being only 
about 13 acres, and the plant depends almost wholly upon the Jow of the 
river, which averages about 2,500 second ft. At the intake of the head-race 
eight gates are provided completely to shut off and to regulate the water in 
the race. The length of the race from the plant to the head-gates is about 
500 ft. The race level is the same as that of the openings, and the over- 
flow goes over the dam crest. Trash racks are provided at the wheel-pit 
openings. There is also a drop-gate arrangement, consisting of heavy 
plates, for completely blocking individual pits in case repairs are to be made 
to the wheels. 

At present there are four 42 in. wheels directly coupled to water wheel- 
^ype alternators. The 425 kva. alternators are of the three-phase, four- 
^, 4,000/2,300 volts, 60 cycle, revolving field type and run at 150 
r- p. m. The wheels operate under a normal head of 18 ft. 

^V. A 3,000 Kw. Development on Menominee River in Michigan 

The power station illustrated in Fig. 44 is constructed of monolithic 
^ncrete pillows and concrete blocks. Both the trash rack and the open 
flumes above the wheels are virtually set in the extended bed of a canal, 
^ tailrace extending under the power house and transformer room. The 
3 ft. solid-concrete bulkhead wall on the up-stream side of the generator 

I room withstands the pressure of the 26 ft. head of water in the canal. 

h The alternating current generating equipment of the station consists of 
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three 1,500 kw., three-phase, 60 cycle alternators each driven by four SI in. 
waterwheels connected to an open fiume and operating under a 26 ft. nor- 
mal head. The normal rating of each set (rf wheels is 1,900 hp. All of the 
machines operate at 150 r. p. m. and are controlled by oil governors. Oil 
pressure for these governors is furnished by pumps belted to the generator 
shafts. Duplicate exciters rated at 100 kw., 125 volts, and 350 r. p. na., are 
installed in the center of the station. These units are driven by two 22 in. 
waterwheels also controlled by oil-pressure governors. Mechanical govemora 
arc generally deemed sufficient for such exciter units, but in this case for 
particularly good regulation oil governors were chosen. 




Rg 44 — Rapi la Power "Station of the Mpnominee and Marinette I^t and Traction 
Company on Menominee River in Michigan 
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The plant waa placed in opention Auguat. 1010. — Elrclrical World, January 17, 19U. 

As a means of stopping the generators (1,500 kw.), which when ninning 
light will continue to revolve under their own momentum for several hours, 
a galvanized iron tank has been placed behind the switchboard and con- 
nected as a water rheostat. By loading the three phases of a unit with 
this resistor, a machine may be brought to rest in a very few minutes. 

XV. Station on Maumbe River Near Toledo, Ohio 
The generating station building in Fig. 45 is 110 ft. by 30 ft., with con- 
crete foundation carried to bed-rock. The walls are of brick, with sted 
trusses supporting the roof. The forebay cjrtfinds 800 ft, from a canal to 
the river bank and is approximately 94 ft. wide at the surface, its banks 
sloping to a width (tf 40 ft. to 60 ft at the bottom, at an average depth of 
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14 ft. At ite eod, where the water enters the flumes, there is a concrete 
retaining wall containing three gates which are raised and lowered by band- 
operated worm-^ear. La front of the gates is located an inclined steel-bar 
trash rack carried on I-beams. The penstock flumes leave this concrete 
wall, into which they are suitably anchored at different angles, diverging 
to accommodate the center-line distances of the side-entrance water wheel 
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¥ig. 45. — Station of Maumee Valley Electric Company Near Toledo, Ohio 
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cases in the power house below. Each penstock is approximately 230 ft. 
long and 7 ft. 6 in. in diameter, the upper sections being built of ^ in. 
boiler plate while in the lower portions this thickness is increased to ^ in. 
The flumes have a slope of 1^ in. per foot and are carried at approximately 
12 ft. intervals on concrete piers. At the top of the hill, near the gates, 
where the tubes pass under a country boulevard, the flumes are protected 
l^ a reinforced concrete wall arched to cany the earth load. 
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Generating Units. — ^The initial equipment in the power house coniprised 
two 26 in. double-runner and one 26 in. single-runner water wheels. They 
are of the horizontal t3rpe, with side entry and center discharge, and each 
drives, at 400 r. p. m., a 2,300 volt, 60 cycle, three-phase alternator deliver- 
ing 190 amps, per phase. The individual exciters are mounted oa exten- 
sion shafts. The speed of these units is controlled by oil-pressure gover- 
nors, with oil-pumps belted to the shafts. A small motor manipulated 
from a double-throw switch on the switchboard enables the setting of the 
governors to be controlled by the operator. The 26 in. single^imniar 
double-discharge turbine drives an alternator similar to the other machines, 
but delivers 115 amps, per phase. The average hydraulic head is 62 ft. 

Draft Tubes. — In the concrete foundations carrying the water wheels 
are moulded the draft tubes to discharge the water leaving the turbine 
units. Owing to the attention given to the draft tubes the normal vacuum 
has approached the theoretical, there being a hydrostatic head of 21 ft. from 
the center of the turbine to the surface level of the tailrace water. 

XVI. Hydroelectric Plant on Ocmxjlgee Rtveb Near Jackson, Ga. 

The ultimate rating of the development shown in Fig. 46 is 33,000 hp. 
maximum. The initial installation consisted of four 3,000 kva., 2,300 volt, 
60 cycle generating imits direct-driven by water wheels imder a head of 
100 ft. The generating station is located at an abrupt slope of the river, 
and at the site of the dam the valley is extremely narrow. The west bank 
of the river rises to a height of 120 ft. at a distance of only 150 ft. from the 
edge of the channel. The opposite bank of the river is less steep, although 
the abutment extends only 600 ft. from the water's edge. A total length 
of 1,700 ft. was sufficient for closing the valley and the securing of 
100 ft. head at the plant site. The dam is a monoUthic concrete structure, 
having a total length of 1,050 ft. between abutments, with a 750 ft. spill- 
way extending from the east abutment to a point near the center of the 
original river channel. The power house was built between the end of the 
spillway and the west shore of the stream, the down-stream face of the dam 
forming in part the rear wall of the generating station. The location beneath 
and at one face of the dam resulted in a simple hydrauUc design. 

Penstocks. — ^The river serves as its own forebay, and no canal, flume or 
elaborate penstock construction was necessary. Each imit is supplied 
with water by a short penstock, 12 ft. square, with flattened comers, lead- 
ing through the dam to the wheelpit of the station, the wheels being of the 
central-discharge type with short draft-tube connections leading into the 
tailrace. The draft tubes are elliptical in section and are 11.5 ft. by 15 ft. 
in dimensions at the discharge end. The.discharge is carried directly down- 
ward from the wheels and deflected into the tailrace by an easy ciuve at the 
bottom of the tubes, so that the minimum amoimt of retardation is expeA' 
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pkted in the spring of 1904 and in 1905 the Southern Power Company was 
organized for the purpose of taking over this plant and developing water 
powers on the Catawba and Broad Rivers. The great system of this com- 
pany from this time rapidly sprung into existence. At this time the trans- 
mission system in the Carohnas consisted mainly of 13,000 volt Unes from 
the Catawba station to Rock Hill 6 miles, to Clover 18 miles and to Char- 
lotte, 23 miles in North CaroUna. In 1907 however, the Great Falls sta- 
tion of 32,000 hp. was placed in operation and 200 miles of 50,000 volt 
transmission line, in the spring of 1909 the Rocky Creek station of 32,000 
hp. was completed and an additional 200 miles of 50,000 volt transmission 
line, and in the autimm of 1909 another 250 miles of 100,000 volt trans- 
mission hne was placed in service. A Uttle later another circuit was strung 
QQ the 100,000 volt towers and 140 additional miles of two circuit 100,000 
volt line completed making a system operating 1,380 miles of three-phase 
transmission hne all built in a period of five years. In the spring of 1910 
the 99 Island station rated at 24,000 hp. was completed. This gave the 
eompany a total capacity in four water power plants of 73,500 kw. The 
building of additional stations was not called for aside from standby steam 
plants for low water conditions until 1915, when a 30,000 hp. station at 
Lookout Shoals on the Catawba River was placed in service. There was 
under construction at the same time a 30,000 hp. station on Fishing Creek 
just above the Great Falls station on the Catawba which was placed in 
service in 1916. 

During the period that the Southern Power Company was building trans- 
mission lines in all directions in the south central part of North CaroUna 
and the northwestern section of South CaroUna there were under con- 
struction twenty-five 10,000 volt; thirty-two 50,000 volt; and eighteen 
100,000 volt outdoor substations ranging in size from 300 kw. to 28,000 kw. 
with secondary voltages of 550, 2,200, 11,000 and 44,000 volts. A large 
part of the energy from the system is used by cotton mills, by towns and 
villages for Ught, power and street railway service. 

The Southern Power Company in 1916 operated over 1,600 miles of 
transmission lines, more than 100 substations aggregating 250,000 hp. In 
addition the company controls the Southern Public UtUities Company 
which retails energy purchased from the transmission system and operates 
other small properties. 

99 Island Station. — ^This station is in a way typical of the character of 
station designed and built by the Southern Power Company. It is com- 
paratively recent, being the last of the group built from 1906 to 1910. The 
development of the site embraced the construction of a spiUway 891.12 
ft. long extended by bulkheads about 140 ft. on one side and 600 ft. on the 
other. The spillway was designed to afford a head of 72 ft. The intakes, 
and draft tubes for the turbines were built into the masonry of the 
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Power House. — ^The power house is a brick and steel building 200 ft. 
by 45 ft. and two stories in height. The outer and division walls are of 
brick and are 20 in. thick at the first story and 16 in. thick at the upper 
story. Brick pilasters are provided for traveling-crane service. The floors 
and roof are of steel-beams and concrete-slab construction, the roofing being 
five-ply tar and gravel. The station cornices are of concrete and the win- 
dows are of wooden frame, sash and clear-glass construction. The down- 
stream side of the station is on a fine with the bed of the dam and its pro- 
file conforms to the slopes of the dam. As a result the upper floor is stepped 
back one bay beyond the lower floor. The basement of the plant is de- 
voted to draft tubes and tailrace discharge outlets, and is of concrete con- 
struction throughout. Separate discharge outlets are provided for each 
hydraulic unit. 

Generating Units. — ^The generating equipment of the plant consists of 
four 3;000 kva., 2,300 volt, three-phase, 60 cycle alternators, each direct- 
connected by a horizontal shaft to a water wheel operating at 300 r. p. m. 
There are two exciter sets in service, one being driven by a small water 
wheel and the other by a motor. The exciters run at 550 r. p. m. and deliver 
direct current at 250 volts for station lighting as well as for field excitation. 
The main generating units are of the revolving field type. The water 
wheel governors are mounted in a recessed portion of the generating-room 
wall on the same floor level as the alternators. On the dam side of the 
building is located a switchboard gallery of concrete construction, the plat- 
form being carried on steel posts set into the generating-room floor. The 
entire operating-room is served by an electrically driven crane with cab 
for controller equipment. Behind the switchboard is a circular staircase 
leading from the main floor to the gallery and second floor. All the trans- 
formers and high voltage equipment of the station is located on the upper 
floor of the building, where ample space has been provided for safe opera- 
tion. 

The transformer equipment consists of four 3,000 kva. three-phase, 
2,300/66,000 volt units mounted on the floor of the second story. Their 
primaries of 2,300 volts are connected in delta and the high voltage secon- 
daries are connected in star, with a grounded neutral. 

XVII. Ninety-nine Island Station of Southern Power Company 

ON Broad River Near Blacksburg, S. C. 
Growth of Southern Power Company's System.— The Southern Power 
Company operates five hydroelectric plants on the Catawba River in North 
and South Carolina besides the 99 Island station on the Broad River in 
South Carolina, and three steam stations of 10,000 hp. each. The com- 
bined rating of the six water power plants is something more than 125,000 
kw. The Catawba station, rated at 10,000 hp., was built first. Itwascomr 
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pleted in the spring of 1904 and in 1905 the Southern Power Company was 
org9iiized for the purpose of taking over this plant and developing water 
powers on the Catawba and Broad Rivers. The great system of this com- 
pany from this time rapidly sprung into existence. At this time the trans- 
misaon system in the Carolinas consisted mainly of 13,000 volt Unes from 
the Catawba station to Rock BBll 6 miles, to Clover 18 miles and to Char- 
lotte, 23 miles in North Carolina. In 1907 however, the Great Falls sta- 
tion of 32,000 hp. was placed in operation and 200 miles of 50,000 volt 
txansmission line, in the spring of 1909 the Rocky Creek station of 32,000 
hp. was completed and an additional 200 miles of 50,000 volt transmission 
Ihie, and in the autumn of 1909 another 250 miles of 100,000 volt trans- 
mission line was placed in service. A little later another circuit was strung 
on the 100,000 volt towers and 140 additional miles of two circuit 100,000 
volt line completed making a system operating 1,380 miles of three-phase 
transmission Une all built in a period of five years. In the spring of 1910 
the 99 Island station rated at 24,000 hp. was completed. This gave the 
eompany a total capacity in four water power plants of 73,500 kw. The 
building of additional stations was not called for aside from standby steam 
plants for low water conditions until 1915, when a 30,000 hp. station at 
Lookout Shoals on the Catawba River was placed in service. There was 
under construction at the same time a 30,000 hp. station on Fishing Creek 
just above the Great Falls station on the Catawba which was placed in 
service in 1916. 

During the period that the Southern Power Company was building trans- 
mission lines in all directions in the south central part of North CaroUna 
and the northwestern section of South Carolina there were under con- 
struction twenty-five 10,000 volt; thirty-two 50,000 volt; and eighteen 
100,000 volt outdoor substations ranging in size from 300 kw. to 28,000 kw. 
with secondary voltages of 550, 2,200, 11,000 and 44,000 volts. A large 
part of the energy from the system is used by cotton mills, by towns and 
villages for Ught, power and street railway service. 

The Southern Power Company in 1916 operated over 1,600 miles of 
transmission lines, more than 100 substations aggregati ng 250,000 hp. In 
addition the company controls the Southern Public Utilities Company 
which retails energy purchased from the transmission system and operates 
other small properties. 

99 Island Station. — ^This station is in a way typical of the character of 
station designed and built by the Southern Power Company. It is com- 
paratively recent, being the last of the group built from 1906 to 1910. The 
development of the site embraced the construction of a spillway 891.12 
ft. long extended by bulkheads about 140 ft. on one side and 600 ft. on the 
other. The spillway was designed to afford a head of 72 ft. The intakes, 
cases and draft tubes for the turbines were built into the masonry of the 
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600 ft. bulkhead. The power house is a onenstory structure about 220 ft. 
by 36 ft. flanked on one end by a building 63 ft. by 70 ft. which contains 
switching and transformer apparatus and offices. These buUdings are 
framed in steel and enclosed with brick curtain walls. The floors are of 
concrete laid over arched corrugated steel plates sprung between I-beams. 
Six 5,200 hp. water wheels of the top inlet, center discharge, twin runner 
swivel gate, horizontal pattern are direct connected to six 3,000 kw. 2,200 
volt, three-phase, 60 cycle generators operated two in parallel with a bank 
of three transformers. There are three banks of transformers each made up 
kA three 2,000 kva. units oil insulated and water cooled, delta connected 
to step up the voltage from 2,200 to 44,000 volts. The station is practically 
the same in equipment as the Rocky Creek station which was completed 
about a year before. The high tension leads are carried through open wells 
into the second story of the station where are mounted the choke coils, 
switches and other high tension apparatus. Solenoid and gravity operated 
non-automatic 1,200 amp. circuit breakers were used for generators; 2,000 
amp. 2,200 volt and 45,000 volt non-automatic breakers for sectionalizing; 
2,000 amp. 2,200 volt and 45,000 volt automatics for transformers with 
45,000 volt inverse time limit relays for feeders. The electrical installation 
was made by the Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Company. The tur- 
bines were furnished by the Allis Chalmers Company. The station was 
planned and executed under the direction of W. S. Lee chief engineer of 
Southern Power Company and C. A. Mees, designing engineer. — Engineer- 
ing Record, April 2, 1910. 

XVIII. Development op Georgia-Carolina Power Company on 

Savannah, Ga., near Augusta 

Nine miles above Augusta, Ga., on the Savannah River, at the mouth 
of Stevens Creek, a 13,500 kva. hydroelectric plant has been constructed 
from which energy is transmitted at 44,000 volts to a substation at Augusta, 
Ga. This station is tied in with a 4000 kva. hydro-steam plant at Augusta 
and a 25 mile transmission line extending to Clearwater and Aiken, S. C. 
All of the energy is supplied to the Augusta-Aiken Railway & Electric Cor- 
poration, which in turn sells part for industrial power and lighting purposes. 
SuflScient water power is available in the Savannah River at the plant site 
to develop 31,250 hp., so the wheel pits have been constructed with this 
ultimate development in view. The additional 15,625 hp. in equipment will 
not be installed until the market for electrical energy warrants it. 

Dam. — ^The dam, which is of soUd cyclopean concrete 2700 ft. long and 
30 ft. above bedrock, on the average, impounds water for 13 miles up-stream 
and provides a 27-ft. head normally. An additional head of 4 ft. can be 
obtained with flashboards. The spillway, which has an ogee contour and 
is 2,000 ft. long, is designed to discharge 450,000 cu. ft. of water per second. 
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With this discharge rate the maximum depth over the sinllway is 14 ft. 
6 ia. Built in the dam are fiv^ 8 ft. by 8 ft. sluic^ates, each of which will 
carry off 2,000 cu. ft. of water per second. Between the spillway and the 
power house, which is on the Georgia side of the river, are 30 ft. by ISO ft. 
nav^tion locks. The gates for fiUii^ and emptying the locks, as wdl as 

the sluicegates, are 




operated by hand at 
the present time, but 
provisions are made 
for motor operatJ<HL 
Generating Units. 
— The power-bouse 
substructure will ac- 
commodate ten gen- 
erators in two groups, 
between which are 
the exciters and m^n 
switch board. Only 
the five generators 
nearest the shore and 
the exciters have 
been installed so far, 
with their protecting 
superstructure. The 
remainder of the elec- 
trical equipment, in- 
cludingtransformers, 
mwn buses and oil 
switches, is installed 
in a bay extending 
along the up-stream 
side of the power 
house. Rheostats, 
control-circuit bat- 
tery, station auxil- 
iary bus and trans- 
formers and one lightning arrester are situated on a gallery back of the 
switchboard. Each of the three transformers provided is capable of caring 
for the energy delivered by two generators. A 50-ton motor-operated 
crane runs over the main floor. Anchor rings in the wall and floor liable 
this crane to be used in moving the transformers. 

The prime movers are I. P. Morris Francis type vertical-shaft single- 
runner turbines rated at 3,125 hp. at 75 r. p. m., with a head of 27 ft. 



Fig. 48. — Power Houae of Georgja-Carolina Power Cora- 
pony's 13,500 Kva. Development on the Savannah River 
ThianatioDoontainafivsI.P.MoirigFnncu-tyiH, TBrtical-ihHft,nticl< 
niDD«T turlniuUp aub r>ted ■! 3»125hp. KOd direct Doooected to m thne- 
pha«, 1,300 Tolta. BOcycle, 2.700 k vs. Imumum) Weniniboiue lEoer- 
ktoi. Tb» turbloe* opsmte undat 27-tt. normi] und 31-H, niKiimiitn 
hud. Tha Mation ia lied in with ■ 4000 kra. hydroataun itstion at 
Auput*. Ga,. and all energy ia supplied to the Auffutta-Aikea Rblway 
•od Elertrin CoTwnition which nliile it lor induatrial powor imd light- 
ing purpooefl. Sufficient wbtar-power ia available in the Saranoah Rivar 
at the plant nle to develop 31.250 hp., eo that the wheel pita were coo- 
■tnictod with thia ultimata davelopmant in view. Tha tranaroiaidon volt- 
■Ca is 44.000. Wide ban and latlioed rteel towers are und. The ayftem 
WM da«i(D*d and Rinetmctcd b]r the J, O. White Enoieeiinc Corporation, 
New York City.— ';b>;«uil IFirM. November 20. 1015. 
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Each is directly connected 

with & three-phase, 2300 

volt, 60 cycle, 2700 kva. 

(maximum) Westinghouse 

generator. The turbines 

have guaranteed efficien- 

des(tf 84 per cent, at full 
lo&d, 86 per cent, at 2950 
hp., 81 per cent, at three- 
quarters load and 72 per cent, at half 
load. With full load and 75 per cent. 
power-factor, the generators are guaran- 
teed not to increase more than 50 deg. 
C. in temperature after twenty-four 
houn' operation. 

XK. Proposed Odtdoob Hydroelec- 
tric Station for the South 

Although outdoor designs of switch- 
ing and transformer stations are quite 
wounon nowadays, an outdoor de-sign 
of Eenerating station has yet to be con- 
*lnirted. Such a design has been con- 
sidered at least in one case for the Soutli, 
tlie features of which are shown in Fig. 
51. The design called for a rating of 
50,000 kva. and the estimated cost of the 
oniiplete development following stanti- 
*fd lints was $70 per kilowatt. Of this 
■"Wnrt the power house represented 
SS4,0OO. 

la this projected installation the gen- 
*'*lw8 and transformers are all out- 
™cra. The control boards and excitere 
«« iiiBtalled in the structure 
'*"'We, where providon was also made 
lOf repairing equipment. The power site 
'^^ passed into other hands, the in- 
''allatjon depicted herewith 
"Mde. A simpler design for an outdoor 
S^iieratiiig station of much greater rat- * 
"^ has since been made for a develop- Ja 
"^t, of a different nature, the energy ^' 
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and Cooners Creek steam plants of the Detroit Edi8(m Company allows 
the hydraulic stations to contribute power to the system at such times and 
in such amounts as they are able to produce at thar best efficiency. The 
result is that water is wasted over the spillway of the Barton dam only in 
times of considerable floods, which last during an average year less than 
two weeks. In other words, excess machine capacity, in conjunction with 
a lai^ distribution system, has made posdble an economical water utiliza- 




Flg, 53. — Station of Eastern Michigan Company on Huron River near Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Thia Mition ii one o[ [our pUaU an tlw Huron River which lerve u kuxUiary lUtiom to the Delny uhI 
ConD<re Creeic atalioiu of Chs Detroit Edisoa Comp&ay. The lUtioD coDtributea pmni U> tba «it*m « 

kw. (CDcntor and motlicr &7.6 iu. tuibinc drives & 500 kv. generator. » that ths stitioD cu b« opomtad 
efficiently ovsr knd nmie* from 250 Vw, la 1500 kw. The turbines operate under a normal be«d ft 20 ft. 
The conRrvctian eoM per iiulalJed hann power of main turbinei wai tS8.20 or tl3S per kw. of lenerBtinc 
equipment. The plant waa designed and its coogtmcdoa wu guperviaed bjr Oardner S. WilUatnt. Aaa 
Arbor. Miob, The electrical equipment vai furoished by tbe General Electrie Company and tba bydrauEe 
equipment by the AlUi Chahnen Company.— ElerfricoJ World, Eteoember 25. IBIS. 

tion that is sometimes accomplished by extensive storage reservoirs in the 
head waters. 

Power House and Equipment. — A longitudinal section of the povrer 
house is shown in Fig. 53. The building houses two main imits, one a 
68 in. turbine directly connected to a 1000 kw. generator, the other a 
57^^ in. turbine directly connected to a 500 kw. generator. Units of differ^ 
ent sizes rather than two alike were installed to increase the plant efficiency. 
Thus high efficiency is had over a range of load from 250 kw. to 1500 kw. 
Between the two main units transversely, and up-stream from them, is the 
exciter unit, which consists of a 16 in. turbine and a 50 kw. exdter. AU. 
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three are vertical units, the turbines 
being set in open-flcroll-case wheel 
pits. The larger wheel pit is 16 ft. 
3 in. and the smaller 10 ft. 3 in. 
wide, dimensions which keep the 
i^>proach velocities down to about 
2 ft."per second at maximum capac- 
ity. The turbines are set over con- 
crete draft tubes which discharge 
the water into the tailrace at a vel- 
ocity of about 3 ft. per second. 

Among the imusual features of 

the power house are the two sluices 

which take water from the pond 

up-etream from the turbines and 

discharge it into the draft tubes. 

During the period of construction 

these sluices were used to carry the 

low-water flow of the river, and in 

I the completed structure they afford 

I a means of readily lowering the 

pond whenever desirable. E^h 

sluice is controlled by a castr-iron 

sluicegate operated from thethrust- 

! Ijeuir^ floor. During the flood sea- 

Kn of the year the sluices are also 

x^ to assist in relating the pond 

1^, and the discharging of the 

wter into the draft tubes results in 

, M increase of the power output of 

u)e turbines, compensating in a 

"'KE measure for the decreased ou(^ 

iwt due to rise of the tailwater level. 

^nnsmission and Switching Ar- 

""gements. — The generator volt- 

■» ia 2,300, and is stepped up to 

23,000 volts for transmission. 

"Mh high-tension and low-tension 

"ritehes are installed in the switch 

'"'Hn directly below the switch- 

wwd and are manually controlled 

\ p«n the board. The switch room 

I «M & clear height of 16 ft. and oc- 
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cupies the dowD-stream third of the atnicture immediately below tlie gener^ - 
ator floor and behind the wheel pita. Here are also the houae-serrice trans- 
formers and main house-difitribution panel. 

Below the switch room is the transftmner room, containing two banks at 
oil-cooled 2,300/23,000 volt, sixty cycle transformera of lOOQ kw. and 600 
kw. ratii^ each. The window openings in this room are the full heigjit erf 
the room and are closed with galvanized-steel louvers witii steel inside doan. 

XXI. The 20,000 Kw. Devxlofuent or Wisconsin Rivbb Poweb 

Company at Praibib dd Sac, Wis. 

The hydroelectric plant of the Wisconsin River Power CJo., at Prairie 

du Sac, Wis., has the two specially interesting features of being built upon 




k Bufhvss S OoC 

lidrrrned ale Buffre..,,,^ .^ ....^ 

Rg. 56.— Section through Hollow CoDcrete Dtun Built on Sand Foundatiao 

a deep sand foundation and having the crest of its dam formed by a aenes 
of large Tainter gates. The work comprises a power house 329 x 145 ft. 
at the west side of the river channel, a hollow concrete dam 1,000 ft. long 
and an earth embankment extending 1,700 ft. beyond the east end of the 
dam. Between the power house and the dam are a log chute and a naviga- 
tion lock 35 by 170 ft. 

Dam. — The dam is of the hollow concrete type, with interior butt raone e 
and a long apron on the down-stream side. The crest is formed by a row 
of Tainter gates 14 x 20 ft. The buttresses are spaced S ft. c. to c., and 
between them are two lines of reinforced-concrete struts. Each third but- 
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trees is 4 ft. thick and is carried up as a pier to support the gates and operat- 
ing platform. The intermediate buttresses are 18 in. thick and are entirely 
within the dam. All the buttresses have openings 3 x 6 f t. connected by a 
coDcrete-slab footwalk for inspection purposes. The sand beneath the dam 
is confined between two lines of steel sheetpiling — a line of 50-ft. sheeting 
under the up-etream face and a. line of 30-ft. sheeting under the end of the 
apron. A filling of boulders and loose rock is placed inside the dam, and a 
clay and gravd fill is placed above the up-stream line of sheeting. Special 
provision is made s^ainst' erosion below the end of the concrete apron. A 



/*!> HeociViMrr£l7?t. 




TIm pomr houH vjbvtruotim ii of zunfonsd ooD«rftto tupportad od muad pilei ip&oed 4-5 ft, oflDtar to 
center. Tlw cntin pmm hoiua aras 329 fl. by US ft. !■ inclcaed with ileel utaeel pilinc. Ths nation wu 
bniH Id ISU and aflsr two yian of oiierBtiDD no settlflDumt or cnclu hsn been cotioed. The layout 
pnjTUlia f« eicht 3500 kv. VBDCiatinc unita nx of which wen included id the initial inatallatioiL Each 
niut emnti at a turtntie hiTini fotir (M in. whsela on a nngle Une of horiioDtal sbaftina operatinc under a 
head ol fram 22 to 34 fL The unit under maQmum head develope 4000 hp. Each turbine Mt is connecled 
to ■ SSOO kw. (BDentor two beinc 60 cycle and four 25 cycle machinal. The plant wu deiicned and built 
DHlarthadinetkrnof Prof. D. W. Mead and C, V. Seaalone of Madiun, Wis., aa chief snEJnreraol the Wia- 
HotB RtTB Power Company. R. O. Walker waa rendent eneneer in charge of conatruction. The con- 
tractor lor the entin conatniction of the dam, power bouae and lock, iucludiag the placing of tbc etcel 
Taiater Otea ud tbe loek cate*. waa Jamei O. Heyworth, of Chieaan. The Tainter galea were built by the 
L«k»de Biidv and Steel Co., of North Milwaukee, Wia. The ileel gatea for the lock wen built by th« 
Federal Bridaa Co., of Waokealia, Wti. The tuibinea and genetaion were buill by Che Allie Cbalmen Co.. 
of 3dwaak**. Wit. — KiviiiMriii; /fnat, June IS. 191S. 

heavy mat 30 ft. wide is laid against the down-stream sheeting, at a depth 
of about 16 ft., and is covered with a fill of heavy rock. 

pQiwer House. — ^llie power bouse is of reinforced concrete supported on 
roimd pUes spaced 4.5 ft. center to center. The entire area 329 x 145 ft. 
is inclosed with sheet-steel piling which is 50 ft. long in the upper line, 15 
ft. in the lower line and 40 ft. in the line between the power house and lock. 
An intermediate line of 15 ft. sheeting was driven about 50 ft. below the 
upper line. The draft tubes are of special design, each unit having two 
separate draft tubes extending to within 25 ft. of the down-stream face of 
the power hoiiae. At this point they are joined and continued as one 
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opening. The draft tubes. were moulded in the concrete and steel forms 
were used to produce the desired surface. As a considerable portion of the 
concrete surrounding the draft tubes was placed during winter weather 
the steel forms afiforded an excellent opportunity to build fires inside and 
keep the temperature above freezing. The superstructure consists ci a 
brick building with two concrete floors. The entire structure rests on a 
foundation of sand and is supported on piles. No settlement cracks have 
been noticed after two years of operation. 

Generating Units. — ^Each turbine unit consists of four 64 in. wheels on 
a single line of horizontal shafting. The turbines are designed to operate 
under a head varying from 22 to 34 ft., and under a niiLYiiniim head each 
unit will develop 4,000 hp. The shafts are extended through the bulkhead 
and connected to 2,500 kw. generators. There will be eight generator 
units. Six of these are installed, two furmshing 60 cycle and the others 
25 cycle current. 

The turbine chambers are formed of reinforced concrete, with 3-ft. walls 
separating the various chambers. A 3-ft. wall also separates the generator 
room from the penstocks. Water is admitted to each turbine imit throu^ 
three openings between concrete piers. Each opening is 10.5 ft. wide and 
is controlled by a double-leaf steel gate. The gates are operated from a 
gantry crane that may be moved the entire length of the power house. 

A transmission Une runs to Portage, 24 mi., where it connects with the 
existing 25 cycle line extending from the Southern Wisconsin Power Co.'s 
hydroelectric plant at KUbourn, Wis., to Milwaukee. Another transmis- 
sion line nms direct from Prairie du Sac to Madison, 28 mi., and two short 
lines serve half a dozen villages in the neighborhood. 

XXII. Induction Generator Station op Greenfield (Mass.) Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company on Green River. 

An interesting installation on the Green River in Massachusetts consists 
of a 24 in. double runner horizontal water wheel belted to a 100 hp. three- 
phase 2300 volt squirrel cage induction motor driven above s3mchronous 
speed to operate as an induction generator. The water wheel is controlled 
by a governor which holds the load speed at about 15 per cent, above nor- 
mal. If the load should be dropped for any reason the set will not run away. 
The motor is connected through an automatic switch and meter to a 2,300 
volt distribution line. Ordinarily there is suflScient load on the line to 
absorb the output of the induction generator; however at Ught load the out- 
put is fed back into the main station bus. The attention given to the plant 
is mainly at tihies of changes in shifts at the main station three times a 
day when the operator stops on his way to work to read the meter and make 
any necessary adjustments. 
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XXIII. A 5,000 Kw. Development Near Defiance, Ohio. 

The dam for the development in Fig. 57 is made up of 25 15-ft. bays, 
irith a total length of 375 ft. Three gates, each 30 ft. wide, and the main 
g^erating room of the power house, 145 ft. long, are built across the bed 
of the stream and form part of the dam. At this point the river is 610 ft. 
wide, and under normal conditions the dam furnishes an effective head of 
26 ft. There are in all, 11 gates — ^two for each generator and one for the 
exciter unit. The gate hoist is able to raise a single gate in about 15 min- 
utes. The hoisting mechanism is driven by a 5 hp. motor taking energy 
from one of several outlets in the wall along the track. The gates are 
hoisted from a 10-ft. gate house running the full length of the generating 
station on the up-stream side. At the site of the power house and dam, 
as well as many miles up-stream, the river banks rise abruptly to an ap- 
proximate height of 30 ft., affording an excellent natural basin for impound- 
ing water in the periods of maximum river flow. 

Generating Units. — ^This generating station contains five 1,000 kva., 
2^ volt, 25 cycle, three-phase, star-connected, revolving-field alterna- 
tors spaced in a single row down the middle of the plant at a distance of 
23.5 ft. between centers. The vertical turbine wheels, which run at a 
speed of 94 r. p. m., measure 9 ft. in diameter, and each is equipped with 
20 buckets. All wheels are of the single-runner type and the weight of the 
rotating element is carried by a huge bearing at the top of the machine. 
Three guide bearings spaced along the vertical shaft keep the rotating parts 
^^ alignment. Both the main bearings and the guide bearings are water- 
cooled. With the water level at the spillway crest a 22 ft. head is obtained 
at the wheels. 

The turbine bearings are oiled from the floor of the station by an auto- 
matic pump which supplies oil at pressures varying from 200 lb. to 300 
lb. per sq. in. A pressure relay in the oil system controls the automatic 
8^r of the motor-driven oil pump. The turbine governors are all sup- 
plied with oil at 160-lb. pressure from a central oil pressure system. The 
^ 25 cycle, 220 volt, 40-hp. motors driving this apparatus are automa- 
^cally started and stopped by the pressure variations of the system. Two 
motor-driven pumps supply water at a pressure of 40 lb. to the transformers 
*^d generator bearings and for other general purposes. 

Exciters. — ^The exciter equipment is divided into three units, one of which 

^a 125 kw., 125 volt, machine driven by a vertical water wheel of the 

®^e type as the larger units. This exciter is used only when the water 

fipply is plentiful. The other two units are driven by 25 cycle, 2300 volt 

mduction motors and are capable of producing 125 kw. and 75 kw. respec- 

^vely. All of the exciters are wired so that they may be switched to a 
8 
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oommon bus from which enei^ is distributed to the field windings of the 
alternators. A 40-ton crane serves all portions of the generating room. 

For stepping up the voltage as the energy leaves the station five three- 
phase, 1,000 kva., 2300/34,600 volt, 25 cycle, composite-type transformers 
have been installed. These water-cooled units have both their primary 
and secondary windings connected in delta. Each of the main groups of 
transformers feeding the transmission line is protected on the t: 




Kg. 57b. — St&tioa on An^aue River near Defiance Ohio, Operated by AngUiae Power 
Comp&Dy 

TUi pUst WM comidMad io lOlS. Ita aqoipiuiM oooalBta of five AUa Chslmen 1000 kv>. 3,300 volt. 



Une side by aluminum-cell lightning arresters designed for use on circuits 
operating at 60,000 volts. 

XXIV. Tallulah Falu Develofhent of Georgia Bailwat aiid 
PowBB Company in Northern Georgia. 
The Tallulah Falls generating station shown in Fig. 58 is 192 ft. long by 
4S ft. wide, and contains space for six main units spaced on 28 ft. centers. 
The lower chords of the roof trusses are 49 ft. above the generator-room 
fioor. Massive concrete construction was used for the foundation, the walls 
bang of concrete to an elevation 1.5 ft. above the main generator floor. 
The generating-room floor is constructed with heavy steel girder beams to 
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distribute the load from the generator frames, and the concrete is i 
lithic with the side walls. The structural-eteel framework of the t 
rests on solid concrete foundation walls. A plate ^rder runway is prorided 




Fig 58 — Tallukh Falle SUtion of the G«cr^a Railw&y and Power Compuiy 

The development of wtuch thig nation ii a port coneiM' of ■ itonsa reBgrrtir with ■ eBpadty il 
1 400 000000 cubic feel ■ divenBoa dam mi iniln below on tfae TiUuUb Ritbt, ■ v>ecial intake toa 
corier«t« lined Luaael A a70 H lout throueh »lid nick to ■ atructura] iteel mnforved forebay and nt^ 
tank. From thii lurfe tank five itoel penitockn. 1.200 [t. lone. 5 (t- >n diametei witb a proriiloa tot dl, 
lead to lb* po*er Malion containinc five 12.000 kva. GeoenJ ElncUic ■eneralon 
m by a 18,000 hp. vertical shaft S. Mornin Smith Franda type turbine oi 
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due to both the divernoo dam and tbe Mathia atora^ da] 
(he avetace tvoorded strenm flow for yean 1900 lu 1913 then ia availabk I2S miQioD kw.-hr. par yw witk 
tbe propoaed power plant at Mathia dam r^snit thia 6Bure to about 140 million kw.-hr. on a M hr. opar 
atini bau. The Tallulah Falla development waa deagned by C. O, Lena. eonHhinc ai^iBaa, Naw Yoft 
City, and tbe conitructioii in charge of Charlea A. Addl, for tbe Noriham Contraetini 
pUot waa plar«d in operation lata in V9\Z.~Bltctriail Watld, Dacamber 30, IStl, and J 
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for a 60-ton crane. The side walls of the generating station are constructed 
of red brick with marble pilaster caps and window sills. The roofing is of 
ranforced-concrete tile construction colored red to harmonize with the 
coloring of the side walls of the building. 

Power Station. — ^The general construction of the transformer and switch 
house building is similar to that of the main generating station building, 
except that there is no monitor and the roof trusses are of a special design 
with a raised cord to provide space for the necessary buses without unne- 
cessarily raising the walls of the building. A straight-flight steel stairway 
with landings connects all the floors. A traveUng trolley hoist electrically 
operated is installed for raising materials to the upper floor. The trans-* 
formers are placed on one side of a track which forms the runway for a 
tnmsformer truck. 

The first floor contains a 250 kw. Pelton water wheel, tapped oflf from the 
penstocks, which is used to run an auxiUary exciting generator, and also a 
small compressor plant to supply air for cleaning and other purposes. The 
transformer room is above the low voltage room, the elevation of the low 
voltage switch-room floor being the same as that of the gallery in the generat- 
ing station. This room provides space for 18 transformers. The high 
voltage switch-room is located over the transformer room and contains all 
the high voltage switching gear of the station, as well as the high voltage 
buses from which the electrical energy is taken by the transmission lines. 
The transformer and switch house is 250 ft. long by 50 ft. wide, and is 
situated on the side hill of the gorge back of the generating station so that 
the front wall is 25 ft. to the rear of the back wall of the generating station. 

Penstocks. — From the forebay the water is conducted to the turbines 
through 60 in. penstocks, there being six of these installed, one for each 
18,000 hp. unit. The penstocks are of riveted steel varying in thickness 
from 5^ in. to ^ in., and are from 1,200 ft. to 1,258 ft. in total length from 
the forebay to the power plant. The greater portion of the penstocks are 
on grades exceeding 70 per cent., the maximum grade being 150 per cent. 

At the upper end of the penstocks remote-controlled motor-operated 
gate-valves, 60 in. in diameter, are provided. These valves are provided 
with limit switches and are operated from the generating station. At the 
lower end of the penstocks a heavy anchorage casting of cast-steel is solidly 
embedded in the concrete of the generating station and connected with the 
turbine casting on one side and with a hydrauhcally operated gate valve. 
Above the hydrauUc gate valve and just outside the generating station 
building a Ventiui meter with 35 in. throat is installed in each penstock. 
The penstocks are carried on concrete piers. At or near each change of 
gprade a heavy concrete anchorage block is provided for each straight sec- 
tion over 100 ft. in length. (See Fig. 8, page 19.) 

Water Wheels.— The water wheels in the Tallulah Falls station of the 
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Georgia Railway & Power Company were placed in Bervice during the latter 
part of September, 1913. They were originally specified for a normal rating 
ol 16,000 hp. at 580 ft. effective head when operating at 514 r. p. m. vith 
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the generators connected to them rated at 10,000 kw. On account of the 
fact that the design of the generators exceeded contract specifications, it 
was found that they could carry 12,000 kw. continuously at 80 per cent, 
power-factor and a temperature rise not exceeding the specifications for 
10,000 kw. (40 d^. C). The water wheel ratings were therefore modified 
by the builders and increased to 18,000 hp. normal, to conform with the 
increase in generator rating. The units have carried 19,000 hp. during 
tests. Five units are installed with provision for a sixth, making the ulti- 
mate station capacity 108,000 hp. under normal operating conditions. 
These units have been 
in continuous service 
ance being installed. 

The water wheels 
are of the vertical 
shaft, commonly 
known as the Francis 

type, equipped with 

bronze runners and 

forged steel gates. The 

vheel shaft is of a 

special grade of foiled 

Bteel, made in two seo- 

tioM, the lower 14 m. 

ud the upper section 

16 in. in diameter. The 

"^"^plete shaft weighs 

%.0oo lbs., and the 

''"'nplete turbine unit 

<^'sh8 300,000 Ibe. 
'''e spiral casing irf 
^*cij unit is made of 
fP^ial grade cast iron 
I" One piece, with an 
^^t, diameter of 45 in. connected to a hydraulically operated 45-in. gate 
'■^Ve for cutting off the water from the spiral case. A 20-in. nozzle tan- 
P**tjal]y opposite the 45-in. inlet is provided on the scroll case equipped 
*^t\x a 20-in. heavy gate valve and a 20-in. relief valve, the latter being 
""^^ler the control of the governor. The relief valve is designed to discharge 
'" per cent, of the discharge of the turbine under operating head with sud- 
•''*'* closing of the gates, and is connected to the scroll case of each water 
^aeel on a center line with the penstock connection. 
^taft Tubes. — ^The discharge from the wheels is through draft tubes, 

ute upper section of which is of cast iron fitted with two laige man doors 




Station of Geor^ Bailway and Poner Company 
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directly opposite one another, and this section passes through a chamber 
under the turbine floor from which access can be had to the draft tube 
under the runner. The lower end of this section terminates in a cast-iron 
curbing which is built into the floor of this chamber, and the connection 
between the draft tube and the curbing is made by means of a bell and 
spigot joint. To the lower flange of this curbing is riveted a draft tube 
made of plate steel and built into the concrete from the floor of this chamber 
to the point where it discharges into the tailrace. The center of the wheel 
is set 22 ft. above the level of water in this tailrace. 

While the water wheels were designed to operate under and tests were 
computed for a net effective head of 580 ft., the actual head under which 
the plant operates is 606 ft., owing to the natural fall of the TaUulah River 
and a 110-ft. dam. This is at present the highest head under which tiu^ 
bine wheels are being operated in the United States. 

Acceptance Tests. — ^By contract agreement between the S. Morgan Smith 
Company, the builder of the wheels, and the Georgia Railway & Power 
Company the units were to be tested before acceptance to determine the 
amount of bonus or forfeiture to be considered in connection with the con- 
tract price. This bonus or forfeiture by agreement was based on the dif- 
ference between 83 per cent, and the eflSciency shown by test when the unit 
was developing 0.8 of its maximum power (about 19,000 hp.) at 514 r. p. m. 
under 580-ft. head. 

Efficiency of Water Wheels. — ^Although five units were installed and in 
operation, it was decided to test three units, and for convenience of 
operation Nos. 2, 3 and 4 were selected. Dining the test of each of these 
machines the other four were shut down and their hydraulically operated 
gate valves closed. The efficiency of unit No. 2 at 80 per cent, of its maxi- 
mum output was 88.3 per cent. The highest efficiency for this imit was 
89.3 per cent, at 0.76 gate opening and 16,750 hp. The efficiency of unit 
No. 3 at 80 per cent, of its maximum output was 89.9 per cent. The highest 
efficiency for this unit was 90.4 per cent, at about 0.75 gate opening and 
16,875 hp. The efficiency of unit No. 4 at 80 per cent, of its maximum out- 
put was 88.7 per cent. The highest efficiency for this unit was 89.50 per 
cent, at approximately 0.76 gate opening and 16,900 hp. 

The load on the generators was obtained by means of two three-phase, 
star-connected, 63,500 volt water rheostats connected on the primary side 
of the station step-up transformers, giving approximately equal loads on 
the three phases at approximately unity power-factor. The output of the 
generators was measured by means of a standard indicating wattmeter 
connected to instrument transformers which were connected to the gener- 
ator terminals. The current and two potential transformers were connected 
in open delta on the secondaries and connected to the coils of the indicating 
wattmeter to measure the total output. In addition to the indicating watt- 
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meter, a standard watt-hour meter, an indicating ammeter and voltmeter 
were used. The ammeter and voltmeter were transferred to all the three 
phases for three- 
phase readings. 

CalcuUting Effl- 
dendes of Gener- 
ators and Exciters. — 
The efficiencies of the 
exciters for the vari- 
ous outputs were 

taken from a large- tax 1 — '^SSi" p^^^T^ f-»o J 

sised efficiency curve, | |^ 1 1 Z I ife _ it L ^P" J^ZZIltlZ^l[^"3 
wfaich had been plotf- 
ted from data ob- 
tained from the shop 
tests of the machine 
builders. The exciter 
outputs were divided 
by the 
taken from the curve 

in order to obtain the exciter input. Efficiency curves for the generators were 
plotted from shop-test data of each machine, and the efficiencies obtained 
from these curves for the various outputs were used to obtain the generator 

input. The effi- 
ciencies obtained in 
this way included 
excitation. 

The power de- 
livered to the water 
wheel shaft was de- 
rived by taking the 
generator output 
and dividing it by 
the shop efficiency 
of the generator, 
which included the 
excitation among 
other losses. The 
exciter output was 
then divided by its 
shop efficiency. These two results were then added together, and from 
this sum a deduction for excitation was made. The final result was the 
net power ddivered to the water wheel shaft. 
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Generators. — ^The generators are of the vertical type rated at 12,000 kw., 
514 r. p. m., 6,600 volts, 60 cycles, three-phase, with 100 kw., 250 volt 
exciters mounted on the dome of each. Each exciter is capable of exciting 
two generators at its full load. These generators complete have a flywheel 
(WR*) effect of 1,250,000 ft.-lb. The switchboards overlcibk the main 
operating room of the switch-control house which joins the generator 
building to the switch house. A benchboard contains all the control 
switches, mimic buses, signal lamps, etc., and directly in the rear are the 
vertical instrument panels containing indicating and other instruments. 

Three 3,333 kva., single-phase transformers per generator group step up 
the voltage from 6,600 volts to 63,500 volts, giving 110,000 volts to the 
line potential when star-connected. The neutral of these transformers is 
connected through a neutral resistor at the end of the ^tch house. From 
the high voltage terminals of the transformers the energy is carried throu|^ 
high voltage oil-switches, buses, etc., to the outgoing transmission Unes. 

XXV. Development of Salmon River Powbb Company 

The development shown in Fig. 63 is of special interest because of its 
several novel hydraulic features. The main dam creates a reservoir which 
has a capacity of 2,600,000,000 cu. ft. with the dam-crest at 935 ft. above 
sea level. At the average rate of flow of the stream, about 20 days are re- 
quired to fill it. With the crest at this elevation the average net head pro- 
duced at the generating station less than 2 miles away is 245 ft. 

Pipe Line. — ^The conduit connecting the dam and the generating sta.tion 
consists of five sections, a 600 ft. reinforced-concrete-lined timnel drilled 
through rock, a 7,825 ft. length of wood-stave pipe, a 1,200 ft. length of 
steel pipe, a steel surge tank and four short penstocks. The tunnel is 
lined with concrete not less than a foot in thickness with circumferential 
reinforcing rods closely spaced, and has an inside diameter of 12 ft. The 
wood-stave pipe continues at the same diameter for 3,450 ft., the diameter 
being reduced to 11 ft. for 4,375 ft. more. The staves are of kiln-dried fir 
cut out not less than 3^ in. thick for the 12 ft. pipe and 4 in. for the other. 
They are joined end to end by means of galvanized-iron keys and are held 
circimiferentially with bands of J^ in. and 1 in. steel rods. Each band is 
in three sections, all united by cast-iron clamps. In soft groimd the pipe 
was supported on timber cradles, but otherwise it was laid directly on the 
surface. It was coated on the inside with carboUneum and afterwards back- 
filled to about one-half its height. Relief valves are inserted at intervals 
to prevent undue pressure when emptying the pipe, and to serve as air out- 
lets when filling. Drains are placed at all low points of the line. 

Wood pipe was selected for that part of the conduit in which the pressure 
was not too great because where it was installed the winters are very severe 
and it is cheaper than steel pipe when the latter is properly protected 
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from freezing. Fir was used because it is an excellent wood for pipe not 
subjected to alternate wetting and drying in that it remains tight, does 
not rot and its cost is quite reason- 
able . The steel-pipe section is 1 ,200 
ft. in length and 11)^ ft. in diameter. 
It is connected to the wood pipe 
through aslipexpan«on joint packed 
with oakum and lead wool. Special 
attention was given to the material 
in this pipe, which was specified as 
c^>eit-hearth steel contfuiungnot over 
0.05 per cent, sulphur and between 
0.3 and 0.6 per cent, manganese. The 
phosphorus was limited to 0.06 per 
cent, if the steel was made by the 
add process and 0.04 per cent, if by 
the basic process. The thickness of 
the {upe is ^ in. throughout. The 
steel pipe is mounted on concrete 
saddles 20 in. thick and spaced about 
14 ft. apart. It is laid in a shallow 
well-drained trench and a 6 in. sewer 
tile is mdded in the bottom of each 
saddle to facilitate drainage. The 
pipe is housed over with a substan- 
tial structure of framing and board- 
ing continued down to the ground 
level. 

On the crest of the ridge just be- 
hind the generating station is a dis- 
tributer c<m8istiug of a 12 ft. steel 
pipe 210 ft. in length and joined at 
one end to the pipe line in a huge 
concrete anchor block. The other 
end is closed by a bulkhead. The 
elevation of the bottom of the dis- 
tributer is 775 ft., or 160 ft. below 
the crest tA the dam. From the cen- 
ter of the distributer a 12 ft. riser 
hranches off to a sui^^ tank. This 
oumhuhis T-connectJon required re- 
inforcing from side to side. This was 
provided by a 9 in. bolt, 25 ft. long, with bearing washers for the nuts 4 ft. 
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in diameter. The surge tank riser joins the distributer with easy curves, 
but a novel and cheaper connection is made to the penstock intakes, 8 ft. 
in diameter. This is a simple flanged and riveted joint, which would, with- 
out some modification, produce eddies and loss of head. To prevent such, 
wooden fillers suitably rounded off are secured around the mouths of the 
intakes infdde the distributer. This distributer is a steel pipe, ^^ ^- thick, 
inclosed in concrete. 

Surge Tank. — The surge tank is one of the largest of its type yet con- 
stracted. It consists of a cylindrical shell, 50 ft. in diameter and 80 ft. 
hi^, surmounting a hemispherical bottom which adds 25 ft. to its height. 




Fig. 64b. — Section Through Statba of Salmon River Power Company 

Its capacity is, therefore, 1,400,000 gals. The tank is supported on ten 
colimins of heavy concrete footings and with the riser are housed in with a 
framed wooden structure providing a surrounding space which can be 
heated when necessary from a small house below. The top of the roof of 
this structure is 205 ft. above the ground, and the top of the tank is high 
enough above the crest of the dam bo that if the flow of the water in the 
pipe line were suddenly interrupted its energy would be absorbed by the 
rise in level in the tank without overflow. 

There is an important feature of tliis surge tank riser. With a 12 ft. 
riser opening into the bottom of the tank there would not be friction enough 
to absorb the energy of a surge, which would therefore tend to set up 
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XXVI. Big Creek Development PAaFic Light and Power CTompant 

Near Fresno, Cal. 

The initial step in the development shown in Fig. 66 cominised the in- 
stallation of two power houses, four concrete dams, two tmmels, two 240 
mile transmission lines operating at 150,000 volts, substation and switch- 
station facilities, and a 56 mile standard gauge railroad. The develop- 
ment has an ultimate rating of 350,000 hp. The watershed is at an eleva- 
tion of 7,000 ft. at all points. The annual rainfall is over 80 in. and tiie 
run-off about 50 in. It has a fall of about 4,000 ft. in 6 miles from a natural 
basin in the mountains. This drop is utilized in two points, the effective 
heads on the wheels being 1,900 ft. for the first development and 1,870 ft. 
for the second. The average daily flow is about 300 cu. ft. per second. In 
the natural basin a reservoir with an initial capacity of about 53,000 acre 
ft. has been formed by the construction of three dams built to an elevation 
of 6,915 ft. By raising the dams to an elevation of 6,965 ft. the capacity of 
the reservoir will be increased to about 120,000 acre ft. The utilization 
of this increased storage capacity with the natural flow of the stream wiU 
require the ultimate installation of at least four 20,000 hp. units in each 
plant. Two of these were installed in the initial development. The com- 
pleted reservoir is 6 miles long, 1.5 miles wide and about 150 ft. deep. On 
account of the high heads developed it is estimated that this storage re- 
servoir will carry 120,000 kw. at 50 per cent, load-factor for 240 days. 

Pipe Line. — From the main dam water is conveyed through a 144 in. 
tunnel 3880 ft. long which terminates in a 108 in. Y with two 84 in. out- 
lets. One of these is blanked for future service. The other is connected 
with an 84 in. flow pipe. At the top of the slope 1,942 ft. above the first 
generating station this 84 in. flow pipe opens into four 44 in. outlets. Two 
of these are connected with a penstock leading to the generating units, the 
others being blanked. 

Four of the main units aggregating 80,000 hp. in the first station receive 
water from the 84 in. pipe line. This pipe is laid on a grade of 7.6 ft. 
per 1,000 ft. and is 6,480 ft. long from the tunnel outlet to the top of the 
cation in which the generating station is situated. The pipe line is carried 
on concrete saddles placed 35 ft. apart, and the elbows are anchored by 
reinforced-concrete blocks. An earth covering of 12 in. minimum is placed 
throughout the line. Manhdes are provided at 2,000 ft. intervals. The 
84 in. pipe varies in thickness from ^ in. to J^ in., the longitudinal seams 
of the thinner plate being part double-riveted, while those of the thicker 
pipe are double-riveted. 

At the top of each penstock is a 42 in. gate valve equipped for hand and 
motor operation with remote control from the power house. Just below 
the gate valves are two 24 in. standpipes, one in each line. These stand- 
pipes extend up the mountain side a distance of 425 ft. and terminate in 
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tvo vertical earge tanks 3 ft. in diameter and 35 ft. high. The tanks ear 
anchored into concrete foundations, 10 ft. deep, 7.5 ft. wide at the top and 
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about 11 ft. wide at the bottom, by four cast-iron brackets held in place by 
foundation bolts 5 ft. long. The tanks are cross-connected by steel lattice- 
work near the top. The two penstocks run parallel at a distance of about 
7 ft. to a point 800 ft. above the generating station, where each divides into 
two 26 ft. pipes, each similar pipe serving one nmner of a water wheel unit. 
The penstocks are built in 30 ft. sections of lap-welded steel pipes varying 
in diameter from 42 in. at the top of the slope to 24 in. at the wheel inlets, 
the thickness ranging from ^ in. to 1^ in. The circular joints are riveted 
for pressing up to 1,460 ft., but for greater pressures are flanged and bolted. 
Generating Units. — ^E^ach main unit consists of a 17,500 kva. generator 
directly connected to two impulse wheels of 10,000 hp. rating each, the 
wheels being overhung outside the bearings carrying the shaft. Apart 
from operating under one of the highest heads thus far developed, these 
wheels are the largest of their type ever made. They are 94 in. in diameter 
on the impulse circle and each contains 19 cast-steel buckets held in posi- 
tion on a nickel-steel wheel disk by three pressure-fitted bolts. The water 
for turning the wheel disks is directed upon the buckets by means of a 
stationary nozzle with a governor-controlled needle valve. The weight 
of the impulse wheel disk, the reacting force from the jet striking on the 
buckets with a velocity of 300 ft. per second, and the weight of the gener- 
ator rotor are all carried on two 20 in. by 64 in. ring-oiled, water-cooled, 
self-aligning, babbitted bearings. 

The main shafts are of hollow, forged nickel steel, 20 in. in diameter at 
the rotor, their over-all length being about 29 ft. The normal speed of 
each unit is 375 r. p. m. 

Turbine Governors. — Regulation of each unit is obtained by two oil- 
pressure governors, each of which independently controls the movement of 
one needle valve. The shaft speed may also be controlled by manipulating 
the governors by hand, and the needle valves are also connected with a re- 
mote electric speed control operated from the power-house switchboard. 
The governor arrangement permits operating either wheel of the unit with- 
out the other at the maximum efficiency, so that frictional loads can be 
handled with economy. Each of the governors operates a pressure regu- 
lator which automatically by-passes the water at times when the needle is 
closed with an automatic adjustment providing for slow closing in order to 
prevent excessive rises in pipe-line pressure. The pressure r^;ulator is 
connected to the inlet pipe back of the nozzle, and when adjusted to act as 
a water-saving device it will open for a given pressing rise, closing auto- 
matically only when the pipe line pressure returns to normal. The regu- 
lator has the same discharge capacity as the nozzle, the water issuing from 
it having its velocity reduced by an energy absorber. It then flows into 
the tailrace below the main wheels. The tailrace is lined with steel to take 
care of the erosion which otherwise would result from the discharging water. 
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Each governor is provided with a load-Umiting device so that each wheel 
cannot furnish more than a predetermined amomit of power. This device 
allows the governor to close the gates when the speed goes above normal 
and when the demand upon the wheel is less than that of the maximum for 
which the governors are blocked. A safety device is provided to close the 
needle valve in case of breakage of belt driving the governor fly-balls. 
The valves for controUing the water supply to each nozzle are hydrauUcally 
operated and are of special design to meet the higli head involved. Their 
operation is safeguarded by providing a hand-operating pump to supply 
water pressure at times when a pipe Une may be empty. 

Power Station. — ^All the generating and switcMng equipment is housed 
in a reinforced-ooncrete and structural-steel building measuring 171 ft. 
long by 84 ft. wide by 103 ft. high. On the first floor are the generatyig 
units, the exciters, step-up transformers and separate compartments for 
station service transformers, rheostats, a storage battery for switch opera- 
tion and oil-tank installation. The building is of sufficient size to house 
three generating units and their auxiUary equipment. The pipe lines pass 
from the valve house under the operating-room floor to the wheels, and the 
steel-lined tailraces are located immediately under each, opening directly 
into the river. The main generating room is 168 ft. long by 43 ft. wide and 
is served from end to end by a 100 ton electric traveUng crane. The main 
switchboard, which is of the benchboard type, is located on a gallery in the 
center of the operating room, inunediately above the exciter bay, and by re- 
mote control it governs the generators, transformers, switch operation and 
auxiliary control of governors and exciter motors. Station No. 2 which 
takes water from No. 1 has the same rating and same type of equipment 
as Na. 1 but contains one less unit on account of the greater amount of 
water required per hp. of output. 

Exciters. — ^At the present time only two exciters are installed, both being 
designed for ultimate combined motor and water wheel drive. The wheel 
design provides for a single-runnefr 47 in. in diameter with 24 buckets in- 
dosed in a steel-plate housing, the generator being mounted on a horizontal 
shaft with a common bed-plate. The maximum jet diameter is 1^^ in. 
and its speed 300 ft. per second. The exciter wheel nozzles are stationary, 
with hand-adjusted needle valves. Speed regulation can be obtained by 
either hand manipulation or automatic governors, and when the load de- 
creases the jet is deflected from the buckets by a steel hood operated by the 
speed-controlling devices. The water for the exciter wheels is suppUed by 
an 8 in. header pipe cross-connecting the four pressure lines, each wheel 
noule being served through a 6 in. branch. The valves are designed for a 
pressure of 1,000 lb. per sq. in., all having been tested to 1,500 lb. 

Two synchronous condensers rated at 1500 kva. are used to maintain a 
vdtage of 150,000 at both ends of the transmission line. 
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XXVII. — Hydroelectric Developments of Nevada-Californu 

Power Company and Southern Sierras Power Company 

ON Bishop Creek, Inyo County, Cal. 

The hydroelectric installation of the Southern Sierras Power Company 
had its beginning about ten years ago in furnishing energy to the Ncvad* 
mining district around Goldfield, Cal. As need for electric energy in CaB- 
f omia became greater and the possibilities of the Bishop Creek location wen 
more fully appreciated, a plan for extension was formulated and the long 
line connecting Bishop Creek with the San Bernardino country was built 
and put into service. This line stretches over nearly 240 miles practically 
straightaway and is joined at each end to another transmission system, 
the northern one running northeast into Nevada, the southern one down to 
and across the Mexican Une, making a total stretch from the power station 
of about 400 miles. The whole group of generating stations along the 
Bishop Creek watershed on the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevadas cover 
a distance of about 15 miles, with three capacious reservoir sites. They 
comprise in all seven stations, of which five are now in operation, forming a 
remarkable example of tlie complete utilization of a stream. The storap 
reservoirs are natural lakes ground out by glacial action. 

The original station, operated under 1,100 ft. head, contains two 750 
kw. and three 1,500 kw. generators driven by Pelton wheels. This plant 
was the first installed (1905) and since then four others have been added, and 
two more will be installed later having a combined rating of 32,250 kw. 
The first plant had 118 miles of transmission line to Goldfield and Tonopah, 
operating at 55,000 volts, while the longer line southward is designed for 
140,000 volts. 

Perhaps the most striking engineering feat performed was tapping the 
south lake reservoir from 600 ft. below the site of the dam, driving a tunnel 
into the solid granite, coming up to the lake, and breaking through the lake 
bottom to convert the tunnel into a pressure pipe. The end of the tunnel 
being 65 ft. under water, the task of cutting through involved some rather 
unusual work. It was actually accomplished by excavating very cau- 
tiously within about 20 ft. of the lake bottom and then cutting short laterals 
to provide a powder chamber for blowing up the bottom and admitting the 
water. The tunnel was tamped for 30 ft. with muck back of the powder, 
and when the 5,200 lb. charge was fired the end of the tunnel was bloifvn 
out into the lake. 

The transmission system of the Southern Sierras Power Company as a 
whole involves the longest transmission distances yet regularly attempted, 
although the main straightaway transmission is scarcely as long as that of 
the Big Creek line of the Pacific light and Power Company, which has often 
been referred to as the longest high voltage line in the world. However, the 
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3st distant customers of the Southern Sierras Une are actually across the 
encan border, 400 miles from the generating stations, although toward 
e southern p(»tioD (rf the system there are numerous ramifications cover- 




ing a !ai^ part of the southern CalifomiaJi territory. Perhaps the moat 
interesting feature of the whole work is the comparative simplicity of the 
methods by which energy is transmitted and service is maintained. The 
cater erf control of the system is near Bishop, Cal., below the mouth of the 
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cafion which contains the group of generating plants. This nerve caiUa 
of the entire enterprise is free from elaborate buildings and intricate ccmh 
stniction. lite switching apparatus is of the typical outdoor type whidi 
characterizes all the later work of the Southern Sierras Power Company, 
although the transmitting system is designed for 140,000 volts. The statitMi 
buses and the disconnecting switches throu^ which the out^ing and in- 
coming lines are connected to them are mounted on a framework of galvan- 
ized steel, and the double long-distance line which carries energy to Sao 
Bernardino and thus distributes it to the Mexican border is tied into the 
bus system with pneumatically operated air-break switches of the aimi^est 
possible construction. Even the instrument tranaformeiB are installed in 
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the framework of the buses, and the leads are carried to the instrument 
room in which are aJso instaJled the pneumatic controlling devices for the 
synchronizing and other switches. The whole control system is noteworthy 
for its avoidance of the customary complications and the elimination of the 
enormous switchboard structures. 



XXVIII. Development Using Impulse Wheels in Sh/t-Laden Watbe 
OF Salt River Project in Arizona 
The section shown in Fig. 69 is through the Cross Cut station of the 
Salt River Project near Phoenix, Arizona. The station has a rating of 
5,250 kva. Special impulse water wheel.*) were used on accomit of the fact 
that the water held a considerable quantity of silt in suspension and de- 
posited a troublesome precipitate on iron and steel. These wheels are of a 
Pelton-Doble tangential design furnished by the Pelton Water Wheel 
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Company of San Franciaco, each rated at 1000 hp. The unit consists of a 
Tertical shaft with six nozzles set equidistant about the periphery of the 
nmiier. By phanging the number of nozzles in use a practically straight 
line efficiency curve is obtained regardless of the amount of water passing 
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fig 60 — WaUr Wheel DeeigDed for Silt-Loden Water 

through the power house Small load vanations are taken care of by de- 
flectors, one for each nozzle These are mt^rconnected and controlled by a 
SLi^e goreraor for each unit The station provides for six units each direct 
connected to a 875 kra., 25 cycle, 11 000 volt Westmgbouse generator, 
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driven at 94 r.p.m. The water wheels operate uDderagrosH bead of 117 ft 
The exciters are vertical unite driven by Pelton-Doble wheels of the Bane 
design as the larger unite and rated at 200 kw., 125 volte operating at ISO 




S 
Is 



r, p. m. Under test the water wheels in this stetion showed an over-all 
efficiency of 79.26 per cent, which was in excess of the contract specifica- 
tion and equivalent to a wheel efficiency of 83 per cent. — Engineering 
News, April 20, 1916. 
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XXIX. Grace Station op the Utah Power and Light Company on 

THE Bear River, Idaho 

The largest generating station of the Utah Power and Light Company 
is located in Grace, Idaho, on the Bear River. This company operates 
other stations on this river at Wheelon and Oneida. The Grace pkmt was 
placed in operation in 1914 and contains three 11,000 kw. units with pro- 
visions for two additional miits, making the ultimate rating 55,000 kw. 
The 11,000 kw. generators are driven by 17,000 vertical single runner water 
wheels which operated under a head of 526 ft. The energy from this plant 
and the other stations on the Bear River is transmitted to Salt Lake City 
133 miles at a pressure of 130,000 volts, making this installation one of the 
notable high tension systems of this country. The company furnishes light- 
ing and motor service to more than 100 conmiimities and cities in Utah 
and Southern Idaho. It owns and operates plants rated at 120,000 kw. — 
Electrical World, June 5, 1915. 

XXX. Mount Hood Development op Portland Railway Light & 
Power Company on Bull Run River, Near Portland, Oregon 

The hydraulic development originally proposed consisted of three 
schemes, a high-head plant, an intermediate-head plant, and a low-head 
plant. The intermediate-head development was first constructed on the 
Bull Run River at such a position that it receives water from this river and 
the Little Sandy River. The plan called for using one power station for 
the intermediate and high-head developments, and the construction of a 
large storage reservoir to regulate the water supply for these two develop- 
ments. The capacity of the reservoir is 2103 acre ft., suflScient in case of 
total interruption of the water supply to develop the full capacity of five 
turbines for 36 hours with a load-factor of 60 per cent. 

The initial installation of equipment consisted of three main units each 
rated at 3750 kva., 60 cycles, 6600 volts, at 514 r. p. m. The generators 
are of Westinghouse design, each direct connected to a 6400 hp. turbine. 
Two of these turbines were furnished by the Piatt Iron Works and one by 
the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company. Each machine is provided with 
bronze runners, and operates under a head of 245 ft. Each penstock is 9 
ft. in diameter and placed at such an elevation that it will drain all thte: 
water from the reservoir. Although each turbine is provided with a syn- — . 
r^ualy operated reUef valve, these were neglected in designing the pea.^ — 
id each will stand an impact caused by closing the turbine gat^^« 
eoonds. Immediately above the power station each penstoc^ls 
nto two pipes 72 in. in diameter, and at the lower end of eat^cili 
plaoed a 16 in. branch in which is placed a bursting plate to br^^s^ 
pranure per sq. in. In addition a surge tank is provided on 
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penstock, having a capacity sufficient to supply the needs of two mAphifiiw 
for a period of five seconds. 

A two-circuit transmission line is operated between the Bull Run plant 
and a terminal station in Portland, 27.5 miles, and another line from the 
power house to an intersection with the line of the Or^on Water Power 
Railway, 14 miles. Each line operates at 57,100 volts and consists of 3/0 
aluminum cable (19 strands) carried on 45 ft. cedar poles, each having two 
cross arms with provision for a third. The poles are spaced 40 to the mile 
on stretches. Every tenth pole is guyed in four directions. The conductors 
are arranged to form a right angle triangle with two cables on the top cross 
arm at 4.5 ft. centers. To carry a telephone circuit a cross arm is placed 
6 ft. below the futiu^ position of the lowest main cross arm to be added 
later. No. 12 copper-clad conductors are used for the telephone line trans- 
posed every third pole. 

The system was constructed for the Moxmt Hood Railway & Power 
Company, but is now owned and operated by the Portland Railway, Light 
& Power Company. It was built under the direction of Messrs. Smith, 
Kerry and Chace. 

XXXI. An iRmoATiON Development in Northern Utah 

The generating station in Fig. 73 is a part of a 13,000 hp. development. 
The initial installation was 3,750 kw., consisting of one water wheel of 
3750 hp. and another of 2000 hp. rating, operating under a head of 200 ft. 
and driving generators of 2500 kw. and 1250 kw. rating respectively. 

Penstocks. — In the first 400 ft. the penstock tubes drop 173 ft., reaching 
the flood-plain surface, on which they are carried, practically level, for a 
distance of nearly 1000 ft. to the generating station. Both hillside and level 
are made up of sand and gravel, and on this the steel tubes are carried by 
alx)ut twenty saddle piers of concrete, resting directly on the gravel-bed 
footings. The steel penstocks vary in diameter and thickness with the 
normal hydrostatic head and hydraulic impact possible for the three sec- 
tions. The penstock for the 3750 hp. unit is respectively 87 in., 76 in., and 
65 in. diameter and 0.25 in., 0.38 in. and 0.57 in. thick for the corresponding 
section lengths of 520 ft. (1st), 437 ft. (2nd), and 432 ft. for the last section 
of penstock. The dimensions of penstock for the 2000 hp. unit are 65 in., 
56 in., and 46 in. diameter, with respective thicknesses of 0.25 in., 0.38 in. 
and 0.44 in. for the same corresponding section lengths of pipe line, or 520, 
437 and 432 ft. respectively. 

The velocity of the water through the penstocks at normal turbine 
rating is about 6.6 ft. per second, and the friction loss a little over 4 ft. 
of hydraulic head, making a net head of 200 ft. available at the wheels 
under full load conditions. The strength of the lower sections of the pen- 
stock and the tube anchorages were designed to give a factor of safety 
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ryf thiee when witbetanding the full inertia impact of SO per cent, rise in 
nrentire due to closing the lower valves in three seconds. This feature, 
'Kiupled with the extra precautions taken to secure close regulation of tur- 

'^iiK ipeed and generator voltage, has made the use of a surge-tank un- 

n c cwry, despite the long pipe Unes. 
Vinstion in lengths of the penstock tubes with temperature changes are 




'%■ 78. — New Riverdale Plant of Davis and Weber Countice Canal Company in 
Northern Ut^ 
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**Ovided for by expansion joints with sliding sleeves and fiber packings. 
^ ^en are four of these joints in each pipe line, and each joint permits 
"^^^eral inches movement. The joints are mounted on concrete foundations, 
^^■^lily anchored. As a protection to the steel, the tube interiors are lined 
*^th a special preserving compound-paint. The upper lengths of the pen- 

•*Ocli are protected against inward collapse due to emptying of the tubes 

°y Buitable vents. 
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- ; ' " rjv r: r-^rs Isl-lxd Poweb Company, Neab 
V:.r:si±. B.C. 

f Tur^ff 7»: vrT rr.izcc ?c»:wz iz H*. 74 is 49 ft. by 97 ft., and pro- 
jor ciie t»ha;*n»ta>v> o£ rwo complete generating units, with cxciterF, 

% lov- and high-voltage switches, etc. Concrete 
idtf in the construction of the building, due 
favorable location for further extension. 
f station faces the Pacific Ocean and wa« 
foot of the pipe-line, which dopes veiy 
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tly for the lower 300 ft. of its length. . The ground surface is elevated 
^ slightly above extreme high tide elevation, but the water wheel nozzles 
placed 5.5 ft. above the maximum hi^-tide level. The pipe line leading 
a the forebay reservoir to the generating station is 9,800 ft. in length 

m 

Hi 




■d feDowB a gentle slope for the greater part of ita length, the lower 300 ft. 
■Wnding abruptly to the station. The upper third of the length of this 
be boe is designed to deliver water for two generatii^ units of 4,000 kw. 
<ii, and consists of one riveted steel pipe 44 in. in diameter, ^m.ta%m. 
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plate. At the lower end of this section a cast-iron "Y" piece, fitted with 
two 36 in. cast-steel gate valves, is installed, providing for the extension of 
two lines to the generating station. The lower section of the pipe is d^ 
signed to deliver water for one generating unit only, and the sin^ line 
installed consists of lap-welded steel, with riveted roundabout joints, in 
approximately equal lengths of 36 in., 34 in., 32 in., and 30 in. diameUr 
and varying in thickness from yV-in. at the " Y" end to ^^in. at the lower 
end. To prevent failure as in the case of a similar lapwelded pipe dse- 
where, the lower end of the pipe line for a distance of 2,200 ft. was reinforced 
by 1 in. round steel bands, after the manner of a woodstave pipe, with 
spacing from 3.5 in. to 4 in. Eight 4 in. air valves and four manholes were 
installed along the length of the pipe, and inmiediately back of the generating 
station a cluster of four automatic pressm^ relief valves were installed. 
Concrete anchor blocks and supporting piers were erected at proper inter- 
vals along the pipe line. 

This pipe line enters the generating station at the back and is connected 
to the generating units through a 24 in. gate valve, there being an effective 
head of 1,100 ft. The water is controlled by a needle regulating nozzle in 
conjunction with an auxiliary needle nozzle, the needle of which is mechani- 
cally connected to the main needle and is so arranged that it opens auto- 
matically as soon as the main needle closes rapidly or beyond a certain 
predetennined point. In this way the auxiliary nozzle maintains a suffi- 
cient vent to avoid a dangerous rise of pressure in the pipe Une. The aux- 
iliar>^ nozzle is also fitted with an independent slow-moving adjustable time- 
element mechanism which gradually closes the nozzle when the main 
needle stops mo\ing, thus conserving the water supply. An oil pressure 
governor for speed regulation is directly attached to the main nozzle needle. 

Generating Units. — The main generating units consist of two 4,000 kw. 
alternators and two 6,000 hp. impulse water wheels. The units are of the 
two })earing type, ha\ing the revolving field of the generator mounted on 
the shaft between the bearings and the exciter wheel overhanging at one 
end. The speed is 400 r. p. m. One exciter is installed of suflScient size to 
supply maximum field current for the two generating units. The extended 
shaft carries on one end an overhanging impulse water wheel and is con- 
nected at the other end to an induction motor, which operates at the gen- 
erator voltage and drives the exciter generator continuously. The exciter 
water wheel is equipped with hand control only, as the motor serves as a 
speed regulator and no governor is necessary. 

The energ>' delivered by the generators at 2,300 volts is stepp>ed up to 
40,000 volts by means of three 1,400 kva., oil-insulated, water-cooled 
single-phase transformers, which are installed in fireproof compartmentfl 
back of the generators. These transformers are now operating in delta 
connection, delivering current to the transmission hne at 40,000 volts. 
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This voltage will eventlially be r^sed to 60,000 volts by changing the delta 
oaitection to star connection with grounded neutral. No. 2/0 aluminum 
seven strand cable is used on wood poles with steel cross arms, spaced 300 

ta400ft. 

XXXni. Dbvelopmbnt of Great Northern Power Company at 
DoLDTH, Minn. 
The water supply for the station shown in Fig. 75 is received through a 
tftonel oeariy three miles long which diverts the water that normally flows 




Fig. 7S. — Station of Great Northern Power Company at Duluth, Mitm. 

Thiiatatkmfuniiiheaewrfi'ui bulk lo inet^urcical (Uul iiuluitiid planM &raimd Duluth. ItcoDtEui* 
'"^tr ^Denliiis uniti euh couutinc of an 18.000 hp. inwud flow Froscui turbine direcl wddccukI to ■ 
^^ioJiluftnvolTiiwGildSBnBriilorrmlediit 10.000 kir. and Dpcnttiiw 11400 r. p. m. The unit ii thiw- 
™««i, 11,000 Tolt, and at the time oC inatathktioo ia 1906 wm (he larceat oonatrucied. The tnusmiatoaa 
^^*4vialiaOOO volta. 

**''Ciund the bend of a laige river. A heavy, concrete dam was erected at the 
**-'take which will ultimately have a height of 140 ft. The completed instal- 
^tion is designed for an available water head of 535 ft. 

turbines. — The four main water wheels installed are inward flow Francis 

^f~t>e turbines and in point of output are among the largest, beii^ rated at 
*-^,000 hp. each. The water for each unit is carried through a separate 
*^^«el feed pipe 450 ft. in length from the mouth of the tunnel to the genera- 

***ig station and controlled by a motor-operated gate-valve at the head of 
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the steel pipe. The vertical shaft carrying the turbine and the revolving 
field of the generator is supported on an oil disk step-bearing located be- 
tween the wheel and the generator. A triplex piunp in the turbine chamber 
supplies oil to the step-bearings under 215 lbs. pressure and a second pump, 
operated by an electric motor, supplies oil at the same pressure for operating 
the governor cylinders. These governors are placed on the main floor and 
are of special design, known as the double float lever tjrpe. 

Generators. — ^The main generators at the time of installation in 1906 
were the largest of their kind ever constructed. They are of the vertical 
shaft revolving field type rated at 10,000 kw. delivering three-phase 60 
cycle current at 11,000 volts. The stationary armature is supported di- 
rectly on the main floor structure. The revolving element is supported by 
two guide-bearings, one above and one below the revolving field. The 
rotor was especially designed for this installation and before shipment was 
tested at double its normal speed of 400 r. p. m. Two exciter sets are pro- 
vided each of 250 kw. capacity at 250 volts. These machines are of the 
horizontal type direct-connected to 350 hp. water wheels. 

Each generator feeds directly through cables in the ducts under the main 
floor and the remote control oil switches on the second floor, to a three- 
phase transformer having a normal capacity of 10,000 kva. stepping up 
from 11,000 volts to 110,000 volts delta. The generator circuits and the 
outgoing transmission Unes are controlled from the main switchboard in 
the balcony. This switchboard is of the standard bench-board t3rpe with 
panels for each generator and its transformer and for the outgoing trans- 
mission lines. 

XXXIV. Rainbow Falls Developbient on Missoxtri River at Great 

Falls, Montana 

The Rainbow Falls development at Great Falls, Montana, on the Mis- 
souri River was completed in July, 1910. At this time, six generating units 
with a total rated capacity of 21,000 kw. were placed in service. Each of 
the 3,500 kw. generators is direct connected to a 6,000 hp. turbine of the 
inward flow Francis type operating under a 105 ft. head. The output of 
two of these units is utilized in the vicinity of Great Falls and is trans- 
mitted at the generator voltage of 6,600. The power from the other four 
units is stepped up to 102,000 volts delta through four banks of single-phase 
transformers rated at 3,600 kva. per bank. Energy is transmitted at this 
voltage to Butte, Montana, a distance of 130 miles, over two separate 
parallel lines constructed on the same right of way. The transmission 
line towers, which were employed all carry two ground wires besides the 
high voltage Unes. At the Butte substation four 3,600 kva. banks of trans- 
formers are installed, stepping down to 2,500 volts for the synchronous and 
induction motor load. 
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An extenffloa of the transmisfdon line 22 miles beyond the Butte Bub- 
station supplies power at 102,000 volts to Anaconda where it is used for the 
operation of the Washoe Smelter. The initial equipment of the Anaconda 
aufaBtation included three 1200 kva. transformers controlled by a K-I5, 




100,000 volt oil switch and protected by an electrolytic lightning arrester. 
This equipment was later increased to six transformers, making two com- 
idete banks with a total capacity of 7200 kva. 

All transformers and switching apparatus as well as generators were 
funushed by the General Electric Company. 
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XXXV. Htdroelbctric Dbtelophbnt on the Connbcticut Bith 

Neiab Bratiiebobo, Vsbhont 
A typical low-head developmeDt which ia one of the largest do^ 
hydraulic stations in New EIngland is located on the Connecticut River at 




Rg. 77.— SectioQ Through Connecticut River Power Station at Vernon, Vt. 

TUaaUtion wubuilliD 1910 uid it Cbetinwau the lu-KEst suck bydroelectrio ptutin NgwEndwil 
It untiina eight Z.SOO kv. (enenilan driTFD by venicBl tuibinH cKchhsvini thm ruiuwn. Two of tin* 
whicbmn Win. in dI«iDeterueiu«lloriu>niiilopentioii,tbe third ■&? in.mtinrr iiiuRlfarhish wUarui 
nomutUy nuu idle. Under these mnditions Ibe uniti openlr usdei ■ beut of from 32 to M ft. Elimtl ' 
tranamittedrnt Se.OOOvoltalo Worbester. M£H..idiatan« of M miles. Service it luraUhed te eottoa nUk 
paper mitb uid loeatl power ukd Inction compBoies, The nation equipnwnt la of Genenl BiNtria iMff 

Vemon, six miles below Brattleboro, Vermont. The generating equipmeni 
of this station comprises eight 2,500 kw. generators driven by ^>eciaU] 
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Inigned vertical turbines operating under a head of from 32 to 34 ft. These 

wbeels consist of two 60 in. runners for normal operation and a 57 in. 

tmmer which ordinarily runs idle but can be utilized under high water 

conditions. 

Current is generated at 2,300 volts 60 cycles, and is stepped up through 
thiee-phase transformers to the transmission voltage. Four 5,000 kva. 

i dl-cooled transformers raise the voltage from 2,300 to 66,000 volts Y for 
tiBOsmission over two independent lines to Worcester and intermediate 
towns, a distance of 66 miles. A 2,500 kva. three-phase transformer wound 
for 2300/31,500 volts suppUes current to a 20 mile transmission into Keene, 
New Hampshire, and to the city of Brattleboro, Vermont. These two lines 
are at present supplied at 19,100 volts. A fifth feeder supplies the town of 
Vernon with power and lights at 2,300 volts. 

The switchboard is of the remote control type and consists of 19 marine 
finished slate panels. On the front of this board is mounted a dummy 
busbar giving in miniature all of the station connections. A type TA 
^tage regulator is installed on one end of the board and a storage battery 
panel on the other. The storage battery is used for the switch signal Ughts 
and for operating the remote controlled oil switches. An emergency con- 
nection from the exciters is also provided for this purpose. 

The general scheme of wiring is suflSciently flexible to permit .of all 
dfisired combinations. Two generators and one 5,000 kva. transformer 
comprise one complete imit capable of being isolated on any line or busbar 
« of being operated in parallel with other imits. This arrangement also 
pennlts of any generator being connected through any transformer. 

Substations along the main 66,000 volt transmission and at the Worcester 
terminal contain step-down transformers with a combined rating of 24,000 
kva. These stations supply energy for the operation of cotton and paper 
JJulls and many other industrial plants as well as for local power and trac- 
tion companies. With many of these customers reciprocal contracts are 
joaintained providing for the purchase of power from isolated steam plants 
ID case of low water at the generating station. 

XXXVI. Lock 12 Development op Alabama Power Company on 

CoosA River 

The site of the Lock 12 development onthe Coosa River, is in the central 
I*rt of Alabama and the dam is one of a series planned by the United States 
Rovemment in conjunction with locks to make the Coosa River navigable. 
The Lock 12 dam is built of cyclopean concrete. It is 1,563 ft. long from 
Aore to shore and the top of the spillway gates are 72 ft. above the water in 
^ tailrace. The spillways are in 26 sections, each section being separated 
^y concrete piers on top of which is a track for a special traveling hoist to 
he Used in raising and lowering the spillway gates. These gates are 14 ft. 
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high, 26 ft. wide and slide up and down in vertical grooves in the spillway 
piers. They can be operated by either an electric hoist or by a steam hdst. 
Motive power to operate the gates is transmitted from the hoist throu^ a 
wabbler connection to a shaft and gears operating a horizontal shaft that 
winds and unwinds flexible flat steel cables. Two of these cables are 
attached to each gate and each gate raises and lowers independently of the 
others. The hoist can be moved along the track the full length of the spill- 
way and coupled to any gate. This allows the level of the pond to be regu- 
lated by passing the surplus water through the gates during the high water 
and holding back the required amount during low water periods. 

Power House. — The power house structure is located near the west end 
of the dam and is built into the lower side of it. In front of the power 
house are the penstock gates, of which there are two for each turbine. 
These gates are operated by hydraulic cylinders mounted directly over 
them and are direct«connected to the hydraulic piston rods. The pistons 
are operated by oil pressure from the governor pressure pumpis. Under 
normal conditions these gates are left open and held open by mechanical 
devices, thereby taking their weight off of the cylinders and relieving the 
governor pumps of this work. If it is necessary to close the gates in emer- 
gency the mechanical de\4ces can be tripped and the oil in the cylinders by- 
passed from the bottom to the top of the pistons letting the gates down 
quickly but without any slack. 

In front of the power house and running the full length of it is a gantry 
crane running on tracks laid on top of the dam. The crane overhangs the 
water in the forebay so that it can handle the racks and screens in front of 
the penstock gates. It also served to pick up freight andjmaterial from the 
barge which carries freight from the company's freight depot at Ida about 
12 miles up the river. This barge is towed by a gasoline tug. 

The lower floor of the station is occupied by the generators, governors, 
governor pumps, an overhead traveling crane, and other auxiliary apparatus. 
On the north side of the generator room is the switchboard gallery, low 
tension G,600 volt bus structure and oil switches, station power and light- 
ing transformers, a motor generator exciter, battery charging set, telephone 
booth, and lavatory and locker rooms. This gallery is directly over the 
lower slope of the dam and elevated above the generators, giving a clear 
view of all the generators from the switchboard. Directly above the 
Hwitchl>oard gallery, and of the same width, is the transformer room which 
is separated from the generator room by a brick partition. Between this 
floor and the switchboard gallery is a mezzanine floor which is occupied by 
the superintendent's office and a store room. Located on the top floor are 
the 110,000 volt oil switches and buses, storage battery room and oil tanks 
for bearing and transil oil. The part of this room that is above the trans- 
former room is open to allow the high tension leads from the step-up trans- 
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formers to be brought up to the 110,000 volt bus structure and oil switches. 
The space on the roof is occupied by Ughtaing arresters and transmission 
line terminals. Three high tension circuits enter the building through roof 
bushings and connect to the high tension buses through oil switches. 




Tig. 78. — Lock 12 St&tion of Alabama Power Company on Coosa River 

Thiistatioii piwidsa lor aa ultinuls imUUktioD of ni 17.500 hp. nnglt runnsr turbinM Dpentinf iindar 
k bawl of es ft. ud driTinc 13,500 kn., B.BOO rnlt, 60 cycle lenenlon Bt 10O r. p. m. It u tha auin cbd- 
«n that nrvei the principal induathiil diitricU of the State of 
ben oonneotian ii mads witb the local syalnm tbrDUsta a larfs 
Tb* Look 12 (tatioa wu planed in operation in July. 1914. The water wheels an of 
n built by the 1. P. Morria Compaay and when installed wen the larfeot dn^lo 
IC 13 ft. 3 in. in diameter. Tbe (inentors are of We«titi«houM deidcn and 
e (wiube* and (viMfaboanl (unuahed by tbe Qeneral Eleotiic Company. The engineerinc work was 
loa br the sanqwiiy'i anpa of engineen headed by E. A. Yales aa obief enciDeer, E. L. Sayar, Msiatant 
aa( aailaMr, W. E. HiUlMlI, sUMiioal eogiDedT. asd O. Q. Thurlow. deairuns encineer. 
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Generating Units.— Four 13,500 kva., 6,600 volt, 60 cycles, Westing- 
house vertical generators were installed, with provision made for two more 
future imits. Each machine has its own direct connected exciter. Tliese 
exciters have a capacity of 150 kw. at 250 volts. Besides these excites 
there is one 150 kw. 250 volt spare exciter driven by a 440 volt 225 horse- 
power induction motor. This exciter may be used on any one of the four 
generators. 

The generators are driven at 100 r. p. m. by 17,500 horse power Francis 
reaction single runner turbines, built by the I. P. Morris Company. Wat^ 
is brought to each turbine through rotating vanes from a snail shaped scroll 
casing, which curves around the periphercy of the water wheel. Water from 
the head gates enters one end of this scroll casing through two short con- 
crete tunnels. These turbines pass approximately 2,500 cubic feet (d 
wat^ per second when the generator is operating at its rated capacity. 
The head is 68 ft. 

Speed is controlled by Lombard governors having a capacity of 250,000 
foot pounds at 200 pounds pressure. The minimum time element of course 
is two seconds. The fly wheel eflfect of the generator rotor alone is 12,500,- 
000 foot pounds. 

The entire weight of the turbine and rotating parts of the generator and 
exciter is supported by 42 in. Kingsbury bearings, which are placed between 
the generator and exciter. Oil for these bearings flows by gravity from two 
oil tanks on the top floor of the building to a large pan surrounding the 
bearing. When the oil leaves the bearings it is discharged by gravity into 
two tanks in the basement, where it is cooled by water circulating in cooling 
coils therein. Two triplex pumps pump the oil from these tanks back to 
the tanks on the top floor whence it flows through the bearing again. These 
pumps are geared to and driven by a 5 horse power, 440 volt, 1,150 revolu- 
tions per minute induction motors. Alignment of the big generator shaft 
is maintained by water cooled lignum vitae guide bearings mounted be- 
tween the generator and water turbine. 

Transmission System. — The 110,000 volt transmission system of the 
Alabama Power Company serves the principal industrial districts of the 
State. There are 92 miles of double circuit and 94 miles of single circuit 
steel tower lines. No. 2/0 medium hard drawn copper was chosen for 
conductors based upon about 12 per cent, loss at ordinary power factors for 
100 miles of single circuit No. 2/0 line. These conductors were strung 
at such tension that under the most severe weather condition of Alabama, 
zero deg. Fahr., }4 ^' of ice coating, and a wind of 70 miles per hour, a 
strain of only one-half the ultimate strength of the cables would be pro- 
duced. The lines are supported on double circuit, four-legged steel towers 
of an average weight of 4,700 lbs. The height from the earth to the lowest 
cross-arm was made sufficient to use these towers on a spacing of approxi- 
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mately 750 ft. and yet have a clearance above ground in the center of the 
■pan <^ 25 ft. The vertical spacing of cross arms is 10 ft. with a horizontal 
spadng between circuits of 15 ft., the middle croas-arm being somewhat 
longer than the oUier two to prevent short circuits due to whipping or ice 
h»da. 

Six disc strings of the 10 in. corrugated and the 12 in. flat insulators 
were originally installed on suspension and seven of these discs at the strain 
points. Later an extra disc per string was added to increase the factor of 
nfdy of these strings on account of the uneveimess of matching the units 




^ TS. — Layout of Generating eud Subatationa and Traiumiauoa System of Alabama 
Power Company 

•" the strings. The Ughtning storms of Alabama are particularly severe. 
To guard against interruptions from this source two steel wires grounded 
•"•fsctly at each tower were used over the transmission conductors. No 
P'WflB or rods driven into the earth were needed to secure a good con- 
ducting medium to care for the lightning discharges as the lai^e area of 
■'^d grillages in the tower footings in fairly moist earth proved of relatively 
•^ resistance. All the 110,000 volt tower lines and 22,000 volt distribu- 
wa Imes are provided with electrolytic lightning arresters in addition to 
the ground wires along the lines. 
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XXXMI. Development or the Talulssee Power Company on the 

Yadeix River at Baden, X. C. 

The hydroeicrctric developmeni near Baden, N. C, is of considerable 
riLjtoric intc-re;?! on account of the changes in construction plans through 
three change? in promoters of the scheme. The work was originally started 
in 1901 when Gec»rge Whitney, with Piitsbuii^ capital, started an elaborate 
cut-stone masonn- dam about 38 ft. high, 4J4 miles above the Narrows 
on the Yadkin River, near Baden. X. C, the location of the final dam. 
This work was abandoned in 1910 and except for salvage of stone for later 
construction was a complete loss estimated at $3,000,000. In 1912 the 
^outhem .\luminum Company, controlled by French capital, started work 
on a new hiph dam at the Narrows with plans to build a station for the 
development of W.OOO hp. The French engineers placed the power house 
on the west side of the river and designed it for twin nmner center dis- 
charge tiu-bines on horizontal shafts. These turUnes were to be direct 
connected to direct current. 520 volt, generators rated at 5,200 kw., arrange- 
ments being made for IS of these imits and two alternating current imits 
of 1200 kw. each. The initial installation caUed for the use of five double 
turbines and generators. 

The French engineers pro\"ided for flood flow by designing two vertical 
wells 60 ft. in diameter connecting to rectangular twin timnels 40 ft. wide 
and 34 ft. hich driven in the siile-hill rock on the east side of the river and 
used as diversion channels during the construction of the dam. These 
were completdl by the construction company, timber and rock cofiFerdams 
were built, the power-house foundations of concrete completed, the steel 
frame erected, and about 50.000 yds. of c>'clopean concrete placed in the 
dam on the west side, usinc a 1 : 3 : 5 mix. WTien the war broke out in 
1914 all work ceased on account of war conditions. 

The Tallassee Power Company bought out the French company in 1914, 
and began work on the completion of the project in January*, 1916. This 
company's enjrineer dcciiK>l to use the part of the dam already completed, 
but to abandon ont irely t he oricinal power house and flood-water provisions of 
the French encineor^. just ilo>crilx\l. It was felt that the French engineers 
di»l not provide for a largo onouch flood and that the tunnels were imsafe. 
Hence it was neoessar>- to build the Inpass and also pro\ide for part of the 
floods hy a spillway over the ilam. The old power house was only 20 ft. 
from the toe of the dam. entirely too close for safety, as the standing wave 
below the dam woulil wreck the foundations. The French engineers did 
tiot contemplate passing any water over the dam, so that the old power- 
bouse location was satisfacti>ry for such conditions. The discharge from 
the tunnels during flooils wtnild interfere with the flow of water that passed 
over the dam, and this would cause a dangerous rise of water in the river 
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I^.SO— SectonThrou^SlOOOHp Unit id Yadkin River Stat onofl 
Company, Baden, N. C. 

TUitnrtuneunMdBtSl.OOOhp. under iheBd of 130 It., at 154 r. p. m., uidiiDDB of thmeompruini 
Iti iiitul inatalktioa of the TiUuKO Powsi Compniiy al iu Ysdliin River developnmt at Bsden, N. G. 
'lBtb>lir(«n aDclanuuHT Fruicu unit built to daU <I9ie). The dirnt connecled 13,200 Toh gen- 
"■UriinudU IS.OOOkra. Tbe Badia pUnt iaofeapecial iDtereiton account of the lut tbat work on the 

'■rital inmriBd md never lued. V^th an idea o( aecuriiic ibuDdant hydroelecttie power one elabormlcly 
"■OMnistAl dun <rf nut Bone ma built and abandoned at the cost of around 13.000,000 and a new atiuoture 
**rtait irbieb wiU son sniund tZ.000,000. French capital «u largely involved until the site and pniperty 
^^ tnebuBd by Iha AlumiDum Company of America in 1914, The initial initallatioD worked up by the 
f^tMkeoopony known ai the Bouthem Aiumiaum Company is of gpecial int«reit HDoe it nailed for fin 
*'*»*>l» water wbeeli direct-wmnected to diiect-current 520 volt, generator, of 5,200 kw. each, with arrange- 
"*•■■(« I« tichtagn of theie unita and two alternating-current units of 1.200 kw. each. Theaa uniu were 
^***'' Imul and nsdy for inatajlation when the property wu taken over by the Aluminum Company of 
**>Wiifc Tha i.200 kw. Beneralore have been remodeled aa rotary converter, to operate on the frequency 
*? ^^fneratins i ymm of 3fl eyeiea. Detail, of final installation were publiihed in the Enffirutrirnf 
* 18, IBIO, and Che Xngiiuthnf JVncf, November Ifl, Itlie. 
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opposite the old power house and would have wrecked it had the old scheme 
of using the tunnels been adopted. This view of the French engineers' 
inadequate provision for floods was vindicated when the 1916 floods which 
was about 25 per cent, greater than the maximum flood assumed by them, 
wrecked their power-house foundation. 

Design of Dam. — ^Although curved in plan to a radius of 1,678 ft. and 
supported by rock foundations on the sidehill, arch action was not con- 
sidered in the dam design. Vertical contraction joints in a radial direction 
are introduced by constructing alternate blocks 45 to 50 ft. long, each block 
designed as a pure gravity section. At the ends of the dam the down- 
stream face is curved to thrbw the water toward the central stream bed. 
Bonding grooves between the blocks are spaced about 5 ft. apart, and the 
concrete surface is painted with tar to prevent adhesion, thus insuring con- 
traction cracks in a vertical plane and preventing any possibility of interior 
uplift on diagonal cracks developed by contraction. Drain holes and in- 
spection galleries were introduced near the up-stream face of the dam. 

New Power House. — ^The new power house, placed on the east side €i 
the river, is 180 ft. long and 57 ft. wide as before, so that the old steel frame 
could be used again, the colunms being reinforced by steel channels on the 
inside. The foundations were entirely remodeled to conform to vertical- 
shaft turbines direct-connected to alternating-current 13,200 volt, 36 cycle 
generators of 18,000 kva. each, three imits being installed first and one unit 
later. The 5,200 kw. direct-current 520 volt generators for the original 
power house were remodeled into rotary converters, a change which neces- 
sitated the odd frequency of 36 cycles. 

The power station for many reasons is one of the most interesting built 
in recent years. By generating at the transmission voltage, namely, 13,200, 
no station transformers are required except for the building services. This 
has greatly simplified the switching layout and the e£Fect has been increased 
by using outdoor type of main oil switches on a gallery outside the gener- 
ating station. Copper cables in conduits carry the conductors from the 
generators to oil switch terminals. 

The remarkably steady load to be fiunished by the nearby aluminum 
works permits an efficient use of the very large generating imits which are 
larger than commonly desirable in general practice. Each turbine will 
develop 27,000 hp. at maximum efficiency and 31,000 hp. at full gate so 
that in point of rating these are the largest hydraulic turbines ever built. 
Each turbine drives an 18,000 kva., 36 cycle, 13,200 volt, three-phase gen- 
erator with its exciter mounted on the top. Aside from this, there are 
points of interest in mechanical design, notably the use of steel-plate scroll 
casings embedded in concrete and a scheme of dismantling the runner from 
below as shown in the accompan3dng illustration. The runner diameter is 
108 in., the speed 154 r. p. m. and the head 165 to 180 ft. The casing inlet 
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is 12 ft. in diameter and a tapering thimble connects to the 15 ft. penstock. 
The upper part of the draft tube is of cast iron and telescopes into the sec- 
tion below, which is molded in the concrete substructure. The draft tube 
is 7 ft. in diameter at the top but immediately begins to flare, flattening as 
it makes the usual right angle turn with the outlet 32 ft. wide by 13 ft. 3 in. 
high. 

Ratings of Turbines and Generators. — As the head available for the 
operation of these units will vary considerably two guarantees of outputs 
at given heads were made Each umt is designed to dehver to the gen- 
erator shaft not less than 27 000 hp when operating under an effective 




h^ad c£ 165 ft. and a speed of 154 r. p. m. Under these conditions it will 
d«AreIop an efficiency of not less than 90.5 per cent., efficiency being defined 
*^ ratio of water horsepower delivered to the unit to mechanical horsepower 
<*M.-tput at the turbine shaft. Each unit also is guaranteed to deUver not 
^^Sb than 31,000 hp. operating under an effective head of 180 ft. and at 154 
^- p. m. Tests on a 32-in model runner conducted at Holyoke, Mass., 
**i»Jwed an efficiency of practically 91 per cent. 

The g^ierators for these units are 28 pole, 13,200 volt machbes rated at 
^^,000 kva. They have, however, an overload guarantee of 22,500 kw. 
*t unity power factor. The efficiency at 18,000 kw. and unity power 
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factor is 96.9 per cent. The stator is 19 ft. 6 in. in diameter and the rotcr 
14 ft. 9 in. The rotor flywheel effect (WR*) is approximately 4,000|(XKL 
The weight of the rotor of both generator and exciter is 146,000 lbs. aad 
includes that of the bridge between generator frame and exciter. TIk 
latter is a 72 kw. 250 volt machine. 

The turbine runner weighing 20,000 lbs. is a single piece of solid broue 
and is probably the largest casting of its kind ever made. The turtune 
shaft weighs 18,000 lbs. The total weight of the revolving parts and the 
reaction thrust of the loaded runner are carried by Kingsbury thrust bea^ 
ings. The governor is essentially the standard design of the wheel manu- 
facturer in which fly-ball actuated valves control the admission and di^ 
charge of oil to two operating cylinders, (servomotors) that have piston nxb 
running to the shifting rings. 

The turbines were designed, built and installed by the Allis-Chalmoi 
Manufacturing Company of Milwaukee, Wis., under the direction of W.Jt 
White, chief engineer. The generators and exciters were furnished by the 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. The installation of the 
Tallassee Power Company at Baden, N, C, was designed under Edwin 8. 
Fickes, chief engineer, and G. F. Murphy, principal assistant. WiOiiB 
Hoopes is chief electrical engineer, and T. J. Bostwick, principal UBst- 
ant. The hydraulic development was designed by J. W. Rickey, chief 
hydraulic engineer, and C. B. Hawley, assistant. J. E. S. Thorpe w» 
resident engineer for the power company. 

XXXVIII. The 65,000 Hp., 1,375 Ft. Head Drum Development of 

Pacific Gas and Electric Company 

The storage capacity of the lake for this development, with a 225 ft 
dam, is 44,000 acre ft., or about 14,000,000 gal. The ultimate dam is 
305 ft. from water surface and 320 ft. above bedrock, making it one of the 
liighest from water surface. From storage the water is brought throu^ * 
4,456 ft. tunnel in solid granite, 1,100 ft. of which is concrete-lined, the 
finished size l)cing 8 ft. 8 in. in diameter. An aqueduct 8.4 miles long 
carries the water from the tunnel to the forebay, which is a large regulating 
reservoir having a capacity of 425 acre ft. This insures continuous service 
at the power station by carrj^ing the fluctuations between water supplf 
and electrical load, as well as bridging any interruption in the canal system 
upstream. 

The drop from the forebay to the nozzles of the impulse wheels is 1,375 ft. 
A steel penstock or pressure pipe line (two lines eventually), 72 in. in diarn* 
eter by J^ in. thick at the forebay and tapering according to pressure U) 
52 in. diameter by 1}^ in. thick at the power house, is the connecting lint 
The power station is located in a deep gorge. To find a site for the power 
house it was necessary to sluice by means of the hydraulic monitor some 
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40,000 cu. yd. of hill slope, excavating finally by blasting into solid ser- 
pentine. The site is about 125 ft. by 500 ft. in size. The building is of 
wnforced-concrete and structural-steel structure, 77 ft. 6 in. wide by 
206 ft. 8 in. long and 65 ft. high. 

Generating Units. — ^The four 12,500 kva. generators now operating are 
6,600 volts, three-phase, 60 cycle, 20 pole machines. They are the revolv- 
ing field tjrpe, h(»izontally divided, the armature being star-connected. 
The speed of the machines is 360 r. p. m. The shafts of the armatures are 
horizontal, built with enlarged ends upset 2 in. for the reception of the 
I overhung water wheel runners. At each end of the shaft an impulse water 
wheel of 9,000 hp. is overhung beyond the bearings. The maximum diam- 
eter of the shaft through the rotor is 2634 ii^-> and 18 in. at the bearings, 
which are 60 in. each in length. The over-all length of the shaft is 24 ft. 
8Ji in. and its weight 26,420 lbs. The diameter of the pitch circle of the 
water wheel, which has 17 double buckets attached thereto, is 85 in. Each 
wheel is driven by a single deflecting jet. Its size is controlled with a 
needle valve, and the jet at maximum rating is 6J^ in. in diameter. 

Governors. — Governing is effected by a special oil-pressure operated, 
wlay-valve-type horizontal governor, which operates the deflecting nozzle 
directly. The body of the nozzle is 8J^ in. inside diameter at the jet, open- 
ing and increasing to 26 in. at the ball joint. It is counterbalanced with a 
hydraulic piston. The speed drop for gradual increase from no load to 
Ml load is adjustable from zero per cent, to 2 per cent. An electrical dis- 
tance speed-control device operated from the switchboard by 125 volt 
^t current is provided. This enables the operator to vary the speed 
from 5 per cent, above to 15 per cent, below normal speed. A hand emer- 
gency control is mounted so as to revolve freely on a ^threaded piston rod, 
^h can be connected with or disconnected from the piston rod by means 
^rf a split bronze nut locked by suitable lever mechanism. An operator at 
the regular hand wheel can easily exert the full output of the governor, 
■ which is 20,000 ft. lb. per stroke in three-quarters second with full port 
<VQung. This can be regulated to increase the time of action to any 
^feared extent. 

Bidters. — ^The exciters used with the generating units are of 400 kw., 
125 volt, 514 r. p. m. rating and are directly connected to single overhung 
'OOhp. impulse water wheels. Each imit is also equipped with a 600 hp., 
2)200 volt induction motor, which serves to drive the exciter in the event 
^ toy accident to the water wheel. 

Prom the generators the energy is led through the low-tension switches 
to six 4,250 kva., single-phase transformers, with an additional spare unit 
for emergencies. When 6,600 volts are impressed on the low-tension wind- 
^i which has several taps, line voltages from 110,000 volts to 125,000 
I ^ts are obtained. All the transformers will operate in parallel under non- 
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inductive or inductive load within their ratings. The line contrd at 
power station is handled from the 125,000 volt switching gallery, which i 
equipped with oil and disconnecting switches. All station switchmg 
controlled from a switchboard of the benchboard type designed in txAi 
manner that the entire station with the four hydraulic units and all 
iliaries may be completely controlled both hydraulically and el( 
from it. 

XXXIX. A 20,000 Hp., 2,100 Ft. Head Development 

The water utilized by this installation is taken from a small stream dniih 
ing a plateau behind a range of mountains about 4 miles from the M 
coast. This small stream has a series of rapids and falls that make it pcn- 
ble to obtain a head of 2,100 ft. for hydrauUc purposes. To get the witar 
to a point where it could be most advantageously used a flume made flf 
high grade concrete 1^ miles long had to be built. This in itself was a voj 
difficult piece of engineering, owing to the natural formation of the moan- 
tains. The intake is located in a wild, desolate spot in the heart of a tropied 
forest, and from there the flume follows the contour of the mountaiuy 
winding back and forth, crossing small streams and gullies in many plaosk 
The cross-section of this flume is 40 in. by 60 in.; it is of high grade coo- 
Crete and has a finished surface inside to reduce friction. 

In many places the flume had to be covered by a heavy concrete roof, 
owing to overhanging ledges of rock and dirt which frequentl3' start land- 
slides during heavy rains. Small streams which are ordinarily dry, but in 
the rainy season become small torrents, cross the flume at several points, 
and troughs had to be made to take care of this difficulty. The drop from 
the intake to the forebay is 30 ft. 

Penstocks. — The penstock consists of five pipes of welded steel ranged 
in diameters from 35.4 in. at the forebay to 23.6 in. at the turbines. The 
average length of each section of pipe is 19.5 ft., and the sections near the 
power house where the pressure is the greatest (tested at 2,000 lb. per 
square inch pressure), and where consequently the thickness of the jripcis 
maximum, have a weight of 2 tons each. The penstocks at the baae are 
embedded in a massive concrete support. Every length of the penstock 
is supported on concrete, and at every fifth section the pipe }b embedded 
in a heavy concrete mass. At the angles the pipes are supported not only 
by concrete but by guys of steel cables, the ends of which are secured in 
blocks of concrete. The entire length of penstock is 6,500 ft. At the fore- 
bay and at points one-half and two-thirds of the length are placed valves 
which close automatically if the flow of water in the penstocks exceeds i 
certain speed. These valves are a protection to the power house, for, should 
a pipe burst near the turbines, there would be sufficient water in the pen- 
stock to destroy the station. 
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Station. — ^The power house is a solid building made from granite 
out of a quarry a short distance from the station. The building is 
located on a very marshy and shifting soil on the bank of the same river 
lrc»n which the water is taken. Consequently, a foundation 60 ft. deep 
had to be made in order to insure safety to the building and aUgnment of 
the machines. On the main floor of the station are five 3,000 kva., three- 
phase, 60 cycle, 2,300 volt, 514 r. p. m. generators direct-connected to im- 
pulse wheels, and three 250 kw., 220 volt compound-wound exciters, abo 
ccmnected to the same type of wheel. 

The valve room is located under a low roof in a building adjacent to the 
turbines, and the piping is so arranged as to make it possible to use the 
water from any penstock on any turbine. All of the valves with the excep- 
tion of those opening the jet on the buckets are hydraulically operated. 
To take care of a varying load, the turbine governors do not decrease the 
8iq>ply of water but deflect the jet so that a small quantity strikes the 
buckets on the wheel. Should the valves at the power house be suddenly 
eloeed the shock would place a tremendous strain on the penstocks and 
florious trouble might happen. A water cushion is provided directly under 
the turbine to absorb the force in the unused water when deflected from the 
buckets. 



Table 7. — Data on Large Western Hydroelectric Systems 



NaMB or COMFANT 



Portland Railway, Light k Power Co. 
Wairiiiiigtoii Water Power Co. 
Northwestem Electric Co. 
• OinQDii Pdwer Co. 

Bkitaih Columbia Electric Co. 

iif Woii Kootoiay Light k Power Co. 
._ Weskeni Canada Power Co. 

Sound Traction Co. 

i.Thfliidfio Power k, Li^^t Co. 

le Gas k, Electric Co. 




Whitney Power & Electric Co. 

2 Omt Western Power Co. 
-' WMern States Gas k Electric Co. 
-^Riaific Ii|^t k Power Corporation 
Shi Joaquin Light k Power Corpora- 



Tomia Power Co. 
^'"floothem Sierras Power Co. 
'. floathem California Edison Co. 

ffieiTa k San Frandsoo Power Co. 

Snow Mountain Water k Power Co. 
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The pressure of 2^300 volts from the generators is stepped up to ^ 
volts delta through 15 single-phase, 60 cycle, water-cooled, shel 
transformers connected in groups of three for three-phase operation, 
power house is in the shape of a letter ''T/' with the transformers and 
tension bus and switchboardi etc., in the cross-bar and the generat 
the leg. 

Western Water Power Developments. — ^The Western section o 
United States was first to develop its water powers to any great exten 
valuable data have resulted from the early experience in the design of 
plants. In Table 7 0)age 145) are given the main features of the 
systems that now operate water power plants in the West. 
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out a system of connections there are a number of general 
liich must be kept clearly in mind. While reliability and con- 
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tinuity at service are the two main canadaatkHis, protection of the api 
ratus aod madiinefy &oin ii^iny abouU alw^n be given careful etw 




It is now fully realized that the success of hydroelectric develcqm 
depends largely upon a reliable and uninterrupted service. The saf^ 
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ing of the different parts comprising the system and its connections, there- 
fore, becomes of the greatest importance. 

Generator Bus Layout. — ^All generators should preferably be paralleled 
on a conmion low-voltage bus, the generator switches being non-automatic. 
If automatic protection is desirable the switches should be provided with 
definite time limit relays, set very high. Reverse power relays are also 
occasionaUy installed, but are generally arranged to ring an alarm gong in 
case of reversal of the power, and will not trip out the switch. The various 
station layouts and diagrams of connec- 
tions given in this text show the latest 
practice. 

It is now fully realized that the gefCer- 
ator bus Qow-tension or low-voltage bus) 
should be sectionalized if the kilowatt rat- 
ing of the station is very large. It is now 
the usual practice to limit the normal rat- 
ing of each bus section to from 30,000 to 
60,000 kw. It is also desirable to so sec- 
tionalize the bus that generators of suffi- 
cient rating to furnish the charging capa- 
city of one transmission line can be entirely 
separated from the others and used for 
testing out the lines as i^own in Fig. 83. 
A ring-bus will generally insure sufficient 
flexibility to accomplish this, although for 
a very large i^ystem a double bus is most 
desirable. 

In selecting oil switches their rupturing 
rating becomes of importance. A smaller 

switch can, as a rule, be used if time limit relays are employed, since this 
permits the initial short-circuit current rush to diminish before the switch 
opens. It should also be kept in mind that smaller switches can oftener 
be used at the substations than at the generating stations, because the re- 
actance of the transformers and the transmission lines will reduce the short- 
circuit currents and their effect to a great extent. 

Switching and Sectionalizing. — All the switching should preferably be 
done on the low-tension side of the high voltage transformers both in the 
generating stations and in the substations. The switches of the former 
should be equipped with inverse time limit relays and the latter with reverse 
energy relays. In the outgoing and the incoming lines, it is now customary 
to provide non-automatic oil switches which are used in case of sectional- 
ising and in addition non-automatic tie-switches are also provided between 
tranamiflBJon lines. If more than two lines are in service it is advisable to 
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provide high-tension transfer buses. Sectionalizing switches of the 
switch t3rpe are usually installed at certain intervals on the towers 
the transmission line, so that circuits may be divided in two or more 
tions to facilitate testing and for isolating line troubles, which may fay 
means be quickly located. With this system of connections consic 
responsibility is placed on the operators, as the rela3rs of the transfc 
switches must be set at from 100 to 200 per cent, overload, and ihi 

above the safe 
uous operation of 
transformers. Take for 
example a system wiik 
two parallel lines con- 
nected to two trsDft- 
former groups on the 
imit system. A trouble 
in one of the lines wiU 
cause it to be disc<Mi- 
nected together with the 
transformers through 
which it is fed. This 
then throws all the load 
on the remaining line, 
which, with its trans- 
formers will be over- 
loaded 100 per cent., and 
in order that this line 
should not be discon- 
nected at this increase in 
the load, the relays must 
be set for more than 
100 per cent, overload, 
probably 150 per cent. 
Transformers can, how- 
ever, carry 100 per cent, overload for five to ten minutes, which should give the 
operator sufficient time to sectionalize the defective line and connect the 
transformers in parallel to feed the remaining transmission line. Practically 
all line conductors are so proportioned that one line or one Une and a portio*^ 
of another line can take care of the load to be carried, although, generally 
at a rather poor regulation but quite satisfactory as an emergency operating 
condition. 

Use of Reactance Coils. — ^The requirements of large s^'stems in futiH^ 
operation will undoubtedly be such that the automatic operation of IngP^ 
tension switches will be necessary, and the present development in switch^ 
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Fig. 85. — System Connections for Paralleling High Ten- 
sion Transformers on Low Tension Side. Wnen Trans- 
former Bank is equal in Capacity to that of Line it may 
be Considered a Part of the Latter 
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tful protective apparatus promifies to take care of this situation fairly sat- 

ioactorily. In order to prevent the concentration of excessive amounts of 

'pover at pointe of disturbances, however, generators and transformers are 

now being desigaed with high reactance and artificial reactance coils are 

bnng used in generator leads, in the bus-bars and in series with outgoing 

leeders. 

IWe are certain phenomena of high frequency, but without excessive 

potcQlial, which need additional means of protection. The danger to which 

lu^ voltage transformers are exposed by high frequency disturbances from 

XkUiIiii Sculn 
Aitosuit ou t X 1 

iw«uu ou BwiKb q A th 

XlUf( D1«ono«iTT 17 "Tj' Xl Hl.h-Tdo.lra 




— "(■ 88. — System Connectiona whereby Three or Four Banks of TransformerB Feed 
^^ne Outgoing Lines — Transfonners Paralleled oa Low Tension and High Tenaon 

"* transmission line is not limited to the end turns only, but danger may 
"* <ioDe anywhere inside of the transformers, wherever a wave crest forms, 
■'■'is danger depends on the frequency of disturbance, A choke coil inter- 
P*ed between the transmission line and transformers may become a source 
™ ilanger. For while it keeps line di-sturbances out of transfonners, it may 
*w reflect disturbances which originate in transformers back into them, 
*'*d therefore increase the destruction. With high voltage apparatus con- 
"^cted to long distance transmission lines it now becomes necessary to 
Provide in addition to the choke coil interposed between the line and tran»- 
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formers, a device which bypasses disturbances that come from traDsformai 
but does not allow line disturbances to pass into the transformers. 

Grounding Generator Neutrals. — ^Three-phase generators should pre- 
ferably have their armature windings connected in star. Operating ooii- 
ditions only decide whether the neutral should or should not be grouodei 
If grounding is done to insure selective action of feeders, it is advisable to 
ground the generators through a resistance, in which case the voltage stnin 
is not limited to the star-voltage. The resistance should have a vahie hi|^ 
enough to limit the neutral current, but still low enough to insure that, if a 
ground occurs in one phase, it will permit a sufficiently large current to 
flow in the neutral to open the protective circuit-breakers. Non-inductive 
resistances are always preferable to reactances, since they eliminate the 
danger of high frequency oscillations between line and earth through the 
generator reactance in the path of the third harmonic, by damping the 
oscillation in resistance. Because of this, the grounding of the neutral of 
generators is of questionable value, because a ground through reactance may 
be dangerous owing to the possibiUties of a resonance voltage rise. 

Exciter System. — ^The rating of exciter units, the proper division of the 
required exciter rating into several units, the method of drive, the arrange- 
ment and connections of the different units, the proper system of automatic 
voltage regulation, etc., are all factors which are now given careful atten- 
tion in the design of power stations for all have an important bearing upon 
the successful operation of the system as a whole. The rating of the exciters 
should be sufficient to furnish excitation to all the sjoichronous apparatus 
in the station when these machines are operating at their maximum load 
and at the true operating power factor. It is not enough to provide for 
the excitation when the alternators are operating at unity power factor, 
because the excitation required at lower power factors is considerably 
higher than at unity power factor. It will be observed from the examples 
of company practice and in the diagram Fig. 87, that 125 volt excitation is 
considered advisable for moderate sized installations, while for larger systems 
a 250 volt exciter system is shown to be generally used, in fact, this is the 
cheaper system to use. 

Exciter Drive. — Exciters are usually of the direct-connected type, driven 
either by the main generators, by separate water wheels or by motors or 
by a combination of the two latter methods. The practice of installing one 
direct-connected exciter for each main generator has been used considerably 
in the past, but in modem installations it has generally given place to other 
systems. With a few generating units in the station, this method may be 
used to advantage, but in order to provide for the future it is desirable to 
give each exciter a rating equal to twice that required for one generator 
unit. For plants with a large number of main units, this system becomes 
rather compUcated and it is furthermore open to the objection that the 
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excitets will be affected by the speed variations of the prime movers caused 
% the variation in the load. Also it is void of any kind of flexibility. 

lite eiciter system which now seems to be the most favored from the 
opoation side is* the one in which the excitation is obtained from a com- 
BMo source consisting of as few exciters as possible. Preference has also 
been given to the motor-driven exciter for the reason that on shortr-circuits 
io the system, it will drop in speed and thus minimize the effects of the short- 
orcuit current. Furthermore, it is preferable from an operating standpoint 
because of the possibility of debris clogging up the small exciter turbine. 
il & motor-driven, water wheel exciter is used there is no need for governors 
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__ Giving AroroximAte Emter Capacity in Kw. for Different Alternator 
lUtingB in Kw. and for High-Speed and Low-Speed Unita 

on the water wheel nor a flywheel on the set because the motor acta as the 
'*6ci regulator. In some of the latest hydroelectric developments a sys- 
""1 of excitation is being used in which a small motor-driven exciter set is 
Provided for each generator unit. The exciter has a rating corresponding 
"* t«lat required by its generator and the terminals are connected directly 
"* the generator fields. The motors of the exciter sets are fed from one or 
*^ low-voltage generators driven by independent water wheels, but in 
^'lition, the connections are so arranged that if necessary the motors may 
"* Ccnnected to the main buses through transformers, two separate sources 
™^»« being provided for driving them. With this arrangement the objection 
^ tnotor-driven exciters on the ground that they are liable to fall out of 
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Where the power factor or Cob. ^=1.0, ttien 

P , . P 



Cos.e^ 



and /= 



VsE 



VZEI 

With power factor less than unityi then 

P^y/^EICas. ^= V3^/y-=3J?-^Ca«. $ 

The number and size of the transformers and whether th^ ahould be 
of the single-phase or the three-phase design, depends entirely on the nature 
of the S3rstem and on the operating conditions. The transformers may be 
connected either in delta or star, isolated or grounded. The star comiectioa 

(b) 
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(A) 



(B) 



(C) 





(D) (S) 

Fig. 89. — Some Three-Phase Transformer ComiectioiiB 

with neutral grounded is generally preferable to the isolated delta-connec- 
tion for high voltages. 

Under normal operation the voltage stress of the apparatus is the same 
whether the isolated delta connection or the grounded star connection be 
used, but in case of a ground on one line wire the isolated delta system will 
be exposed to a higher voltage above ground than would be the case witkv 
the grounded star system. The disadvantage of the star system is that any 
ground of the line wires will cause a short circuit and thus a shut-dowr^, 
provided the grounded rheostat is not used. However, the delta-connect^^ 
system seems to be in a far worse condition in that a ground is very oft^i^ 
followed by a disturbance of such power that breakdowns of insulation ^»* 
other points also take place. Such a disturbance of the delta S3rst6m 
erally results in serious damage to apparatus and service. The cause 
this disturbance is found in the oscillatory character of the arc which 
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place from a delta-connected system to ground; together with a large 
amount of current which will flow in such an arc if the system is extensive. 
In the event of a ground on a delta-connected system, the charging current, 
which is a function of the voltage from wire to neutral, will be increased 
because the neutral is shifted from the center of the delta to one comer. 
This increase will be about 73 per cent. The current flowing in the arc to 
ground may be nearly equal to the increased charging current, which on 
a 60,000 volt system would amount to about 400 amperes. The grounded 
star-connected S3rstem is free from such disturbances, and the frequency 
of an arc to ground is but that of the system itself. Any danger is confined 
entirely to the point of failure only. 

Advantages of Star over Delta Connected System. — ^W'ith the star- 
connected system transformers are wound for only 57.7 per cent, of the 
voltage required in the delta system. The product of the turns timjss the 
average voltage to neutral in the star-connected group is 41.8 per cent, of 
that in the delta connected group. The windings have 173 per cent, of the 
current capacity of the windings of a delta unit. In general, the star- 
connected system (star on the high-voltage side) has the following advan- 
tages over the delta-connected syBtenu 

1 Subject to less insulation stresses, with or without a ground on the line. 

2 The factor of safety is greater under similar conditions of operation. 

3 Citable of withstanding stresses at higher frequencies. 

4 A ground on the line reduces the voltage of the system with respect to the ground, 

but an increase in voltage with respect to the ground, occurs on all non-grounded 
systems. 

5 Maximum potential above ground ia fixed at 57.7 per cent. 

6 Maximum potential abovta ground, less when a ground occurs on the line. 

7 Less liability of disturbance on the system when switching on or off, due to a lesser 

amount of stored energy in the dielectric of the high voltage transformer windings. 
B Less insulation stress when switching on or off. 

9 Better adapted to withstand mechanical stresses due to short-circuits, because of 

the higher current capacity winding with larger conductors. 

10 Less numb^ of turns of larger ampere capacity and equivalent lesser number of 

coils. 
^1 Cost of hi^ voltage windings considerably less and much stronger. 
^^ With equal mechanical support, it is stronger than the delta winding for the same 

line voltage and capacity. 
'^ Under normal operation the minimum stress is equal to zero as against 29 per cent. 

for the delta. 

j* Its average safety factor is in the ratio of 7 to 4.64 in favor of the delta-star system. 

^ At a minimum cost, the distorted third harmonic and the neutral point are made 

stable, and with a maximum degree of stability of the neutral point — the cost 

being nil. 

^ Third harmonic currents, and currents having a multiple of the third, cannot flow 

on account of being in phase with each other. 
' More direct transformation as there can be no interchange of m.m.f . between phases. 
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lb A ooDsd«T&bl*^ direr^zLce in in^xdjuxe. or ratio, or boch, cm be emptoyed to make 
up tL«: F^Ai side of & group, wnhou: ^ipreciabhr effecting the current or voltage 
or 'Jiie di'.-iskn of *.he pr.^tfeg. ImpooBble vith the deltA-delta syBtem. 

19 I>sK nucber of high voli^ge s^rhdjes are. in genenl, required. 

20 App&nitus and tr&r^orri:^:? ksE oor.lv to miuQufaciure. 

21 The high voltage s>ir i> ziuch az^pl^r and mudi cheaper. 

22 In the aaembly of tr&ns'ormers. ihe coHs in a group must be placed in pontionooe 

by one during the m^e^<ip. ani :he connections soldered and taped; in thisopff' 
at ion leas coils have lo be handled, etc.. hence, this cost of aasembly is less. 

23 A lightning charge will have a leas effect on the windingi of transformen, duetotlie 

larger and w-iier conductor. 

24 Possible to operate and supply a three-phase load over tiro traDamJasion line eon* 

ductore. Impossible with the delta sysiem. 

25 The reversal of one of the transformer windings will not produce a ahoii-einait, 

but will for the delta system. 

26 Advantage of not being able, under any possibility, of increasing the voltage it the 

receiving station as the delta-delta to star would do — the latter being ^ tiiBBi 
higher. 
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Star-Star Connectioiis. — ^The star-star connection of suigle-phase trav- 
formers is not suitable for four-i^ire three-phase service, nor should it be 
operated ^lith the neutral grounded. The transformers would be subjected 
to an undue stress between lavers and between coils on account of the dw- 
torted emf. between neutral and lines. In the "shell" tjrpe of trans- 
former (single or three-phase\ the third harmonic component of the wave- 
form may be entirely eliminated by using an interconnected-star primary 
or secondarj' winding. In the three-phase "core" tjrpe transformer witb 
interlinked magnetic circuits, the interchange of mmf. takes place between 
the phases, so that each phase has part of the required mmf. supplied from 
the other two phases during a portion of the cycle. Due to this inter- 
change of third-hannonic mmf. there exists a third-harmonic leakage i^^ 
in the air external to the coils. 

Delta-Delta Connections. — The most important advantage of the deU*" 
delta-connected group of single-phase transformers is in its flexibility shoU^" 
one unit fail. The stresses to which the insulation is subjected are higb^^ 
than in the star-connection, and there is no means of grounding the neut^ 
except through the intermediary^ of an interconnected-star group of sing*^ 
phase auto-transformers. The insulation stress due to switching on and ^^ 
are greater than in the star-connected sj'stem, and, with the use of thr^^ 
phiLse units its only advantage of flexibility becomes frustrated. 

Star-Delta Connections. — In star-delta-connected step-up transformed- 
t h(! third-harmonic mmf. is supplied to each phase as required by the otb^*^ 
two through the secondary delta-connected windings, so that there eioB^^ 
a cir(;ulating third-harmonic magnetizing current in the delta of traU^ 
formers connected in this manner, which is equal in magnitude and tim^ 
phase to the equivalent component in the normal single-phase aecondaO' 
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RESENT Day Use op the Star and DEi;rA Connections for Three- 
phase Systems Operating at 100,000 Volts and Above. 
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dsive system of the Mississippi River Power Company at Keokuk, Iowa, 
I the delta-star connections, and the highest voltage system in the world 
the Pacific Light A Power Company) is also a delta-star system. Both 
tral grounded. Several other developments of 100,000 volts and above in 
;ate8, France, South Africa, Sweden, Denmark use this system. 

^ This column shows single-phase units or three-phase units. 

rrent of the transformers. The effect of differences m the mag- 
icteristics of transformers so connected is to cause slight dis- 
in the delta secondary emf . waves between lines, which is due to 
onic components in three-phase relation which appear in these 
he neutral of the star-connected primary side be connected to 
bors supplying the transformers the result will be a short-circuit 
le third-harmonic component of the generator between neutral 
als is concerned, the flow of third-harmonic current being limited 
3 impedence of the transformers, and serious heating may result 
\ generator and the transformers, and, since the neutral is stable 
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there is no necessity for connecting it to that of the generator neutnL 
If it is desired to ground the primary, this may be done most advantagoooii^ 
by grounding the neutral point of the star-connected transformers. 

The three-phase ''shell" type transformers do not differ materiaUy &t» 
three single-phase transformers. The three-phase "core" type transfonner 
with delta-star-connection has a stable neutral point and also on aooomt 
of the interlinked magnetic circuits the secondary neutral to line emf. is 
absolutely free from third-harmonics. 

Size and Number of Generating Stations. — ^There occurs a period in tk 
expansion of any area served when the losses inciured in transmission and 
the larger expense entailed by increasing distance from the genoatiDK 
station make necessary the establishment of one or several additional 
stations to take care of the load rem6te from the main plant. An increitt 
in size of station and in output eventually ceases to win economies fxSt 
cient to cover transmission losses. With hydroelectric plants produooi 
cheap power, heavy transmission losses can be borne and still keep above 
the cost of locally generated power. For several years past there has beei 
a marked tendency toward the concentration of the supply of electrieil 
energy for all uses in a large territory from one system. The large syston 
has economical advantages over numerous small ones. One of its most 
conspicuous advantages is the possibility of utilization of the divenitj 
factor. 

Practically no hydroelectric development with the rating of instaBed 
apparatus above that justifiable at minimum stream-flow is nowadays 
attempted without a steam-driven generating station on the system. SuA 
a steam station may be used as an auxiliary station at periods of low water, 
as a reserve in case of interruptions, or as a regulating station in case of 
large variations in the load with the hydroelectric plant running at con- 
stant output. 

As regards generafing electricity by burning coal at the mine's mouth in 
preference to transporting it by rail to the point of consmnption, each case 
will involve special factors of importance. Where freight is high and the 
grade of coal poor it may pay to use the coal at the mine, the energy then 
being transmitted electrically. However, where coal is of high grade and 
navigable transportation is available, it will undoubtedly be found cheaper 
to transport the actual coal. At the present time inferior fuel at coal mines 
is being economically used for generating electricity, its use being a favor- 
able competitor to many hydroelectric long distance high voltage trans- 
mission systems. 

Operation of Water Power Plants at Low Load Factors. — ^With the recent 
improvements in steam turbine design in large units and the increased 
efficiency secured thereby (water rate of 11.3 lb. per kw.-hr. for the 30,000 
kw. cross-compound steam turbines of Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
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my, New York City) there has been considerable discussion among 
i^eers of the approaching competition of the steam turbine plant with 
ater power plants on low and medium load factors. What seems to be a 
ireful analysis of the situation from the standpoint of water power opera- 
OQ was presented by Gary T. Hutchinson in Electrical World, August 5, 
)16, and quoted in what follows: 

'*rhe discussion at Washington, D. C, on water power development (Proceedings 
, I. E. E., July, 1916, pages 1131 to 1165) shows a lack of appreciation of the 
Alue of water powers for work at low load factors. This is brought out by 
L G. Stott in these words : * Now what we learn from these facts is simply this— 
lot if we want to produce power at a lower cost than we can do to-day by 
ydioelectric plants, we must use some combination of steam and hydroelectric 
ower, the steam plant for the peak loads and the hydroelectric power for that 
•It of the load having load factors of over 60 per cent. ♦ ♦ ♦ That is, if we 
an produce steam for the average purposes for the use of those industries which 
ivolve the use of a load factor considerably below 50 per cent, why bother with 
(ydioelectric power at all? There is no use in going into it where the load factor 
I bdow 50 per cent. There is hardly a single hydroelectric power left which it 
nil pay to develop if the load factor is below 50 per cent.' 

"These statements are true only in case the annual cost of the hydroelectric out- 
ut is a constant sum per kw. of capacity, and consequently an increasing amount 
ter kw. hr. at low load factors. This condition obtains where power is sold at a 
ixed price per year, as at Niagara Falls, N. Y., which Mr. Stott apparently had in 
D&d, but it is the reverse of true when the energy output of the plant is a constant, 
vith equipment varied to suit the load factor. 

"The controUing condition then is that the hydroelectric plant should have suffi- 
%nt storage to permit the delivery of its full quota of energy at any commercial 
oad factor, that is, with constant energy output and not constant power. In all 
uch cases, if the costs of energy from the hydroelectric plant and from the steam 
)laiit are equal at any load factor, then the cost of energy from the hydroelectric 
Ami will be less than that of the steam plant at lower load factors and greater than 
*it of the steam plant at greater load factors. The writer showed this in detail in 
i paper before the American Institute of Electrical Engmeers in 1914 (Transac- 
i»8 A. I. E. E., Vol. XXXIII). 

"Pot a hydroelectric plant, let 

^ • total cost for the year, operation and fixed charges. 

••^i* the annual cost of that portion of the plant which docs not vary with the in- 
stalled capacity. 

'^J* the annual cost of that portion of the plant which docs vary with the capacity. 

* ■ the annual cost per kw. on that portion of the plant varying with the capacity; 
this is made up of a certain per cent, charge on an increment investment. 

^ ■ the capacity in kw. 
Then 

-ir,+ wP (X\ 

12 
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''Similarly for a steam plaiit, let 
S » the total amiual cost, operation and fixed charges. 
Si = the annual operating cost, proportional to the output. 
St = the annual capital charges made up of a per cent, rate on the total cost of the 

plant. 
% s the annual capital charges per kw. of capacity. 

Then 
S -'Si+St 

= Si+sP (2) 

"The annual charge per kw. of mcrement of capacity (w), for a hydroelectric 
plant is alwa3rs less than the annual charge per kw. of capacity of a steam plant fw 
two reasons: first, the rate charged against it is less; and second, the capital sum is 
less. All authorities assign a less rate on investment to a hydroelectric plant than 
to a steam plant, fair figures are 10 per cent and 16 per cent., respectively, excluding 

profit in both cases. The difference in this 
rate is the greater depreciation and obsoleB- 
cenceof the steam plant and the increase in 
taxes due to the nature and location d the 
property. Moreover, the cost of increasing 
the installed capacity of a hydroelectric 
plant is less than the total cost of a steam 
plant, as $30 to $40 will cover the increment 
cost of a hydroelectric plant in nearly all 
cases, whereas for the steam plant the cost 

J will be about $60 per kw. 

''Taking $40 for the hydroelectric plant 
and $60 for the steam plant, and rates of 
10 per cent, and 15 per cent., respectively, 
the costs are 

W^Wi-^AP (3) 

S=Si+9P (4) 
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Fig. 90.— Relative Coflts of Energy 
from a Hydraulic Plant with Storage 
and a Steam Plant 



" Obviously, if W - S for any particular load factor, as 60 per cent., then IF is leas 
than S for all values of P greater than that giving 50 per cent, load factor, that is, for 
lower load factors; and is greater thian S for lower values of P, that is, for higher 
load factors. The disadvantage of the steam plant at low load factor is made 
greater by the increase in the operating cost 5i ; that is, both terms of equation (4) 
increase at low load factors. 

"These facts are brought out in Fig. 90, in which the costs are shown to be equal ^-^ 
a 50 per cent, load factor. The curve for the hydroelectric plant falls below that fc^^ 
the steam plant at a lower load factor, and rises above that for the steam plant at; ^ 
higher load factor. The precise figures used may vary widely without affectir*-^ 
the general statement that water power plants with storage are relatively cheap^^ 
at low than at high load factors. 

"These facts can be illustrated by a specific case for which detailed costs 
available. Table 9 gives the costs to build a large water power plant, incl 
transmission lines and substations equipped for different load factors. The plac'^ 
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having adequate storage to secure the delivery of the same quantity of energy under 
all load factors. 

Table 9 — Ck>NSTBUcnoN Cost of Water Power Plant Including Lines and Sub- 
stations 

Load Coot to Build » Annual Ckwr 

Factob Pbb Kw. Per Kw. Hb. Pbb Kw. Hb. 

Per Cent. DoUan. CenU. Mills. 

25 80 3.65 4.05 

50 120 2.75 3.15 

100 200 2.28 2.68 

"The cost of energy increases materially at low load factor, but even so is lower 
than for the steam plant, for which the 15 per cent, on a cost of $60 at 25 per cent. 
kMul factor is itself equal to 4.15 mills, greater than the total cost of the water power, 
without considering the operating costs. This all means that for such water powers 
the peak should be carried by the water and the base by the steam, each being then 
used to the greatest advantage. 

"One other point is conspicuous by its absence in nearly all comparisons of the 
cost of water and steam power, and that is the ignoring of the heavy obsolescence 
of steam plants. The history of steam plants in New York illustrates the point well 
en€Hi^. The average life of these plsmts has been less than ten years, the average 
output probably less than 2500 kw. hr. per kw. of capacity, which means a total out- 
put of 25,000 kw. hr. per kw. during the useful life. The cost has averaged more that 
$100 per kw., so here is £Ui obsolescence charge of 4 mills per kw. hr., which is usually 
blinked at. The immediate saving in coal looms large while the deferred cost of 
obsolescence vanishes in the distance. All improvements and increased economies 
in steam generation mean increase in the obsolescence cost and the possible intro- 
duction of oil engines threatens greater burdens. 

"The stability of water powers has not been sufficiently emphasized in these dis- 
cussions. The water power with storage is becoming important, and as the con- 
servation movement leads to this water powers operated at low load factors will 
increase.'' 

The efficiency of any hydroelectric plant depends largely on operating 

conditions, and the efficiency and reliability of an operating staff. Modem 

developments now place more weight on this matter than on any other in 

« hydroelectric system. The value of plant efficiency is generally recog- 

^zed and maintained at the most efficient point when possible. It simply 

^eans maintaining the best conditions of operation for different kilowatt 

4our outputs at the lowest possible cost. 

Bij^-tensioa Plant Construction. — ^There have been certsdn changes in 

ttk^ design and construction of hydroelectric plant equipment that have 

'^^proved the construction and operation of high tension stations and added 

^ their reliability. Among these are modifications in transformer and 

*^ntch practice. Of late years the three-phase unit has become popular, 

^ development that really belongs to the early history of transmission as 

forked out in Germany. American engineers for a long time were very 

Cautious in adopting them, since it seemed wiser to use separate transfonnr 
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ers for each phase so that the plant might be worked on an emergency eoH 
nection in case a single transformer failed. The introduction of impiovri 
lightning arresters, particularly the electrolytic type, have in considenUe 
measure removed the danger of bum-outs and encouraged the use of la^ 
efficient and economical three-phase transformer units. Wheth^ these or 
the separate transformers are chosen, however, depends somewhat on Ae 
size of the plant and the character of service. A sufficiently large insUBi- 
tion can very well carry one or more three-phase units in reserve while i 
small plant might still find it advisable and economical to employ sepuile 
transformers. 

Switching apparatus is a frequent source of trouble in station opa^a&D, 
and not only is it desirable to select comparatively simple and eaflb- 
operated devices, but to put them where the connections, including dis- 
connecting switches, are conveniently installed and easily inspected. 

A great deal of information which reflects modem practice in thoe 
matters was given in an article of the Electrical World, November 18, WW, 
entitled ** Construction and Layout of High-Tension fkjuipment," Iqr 
M. M. Samuels and the suggestions under the following headings have been 
abstracted therefrom. The practice outlined and the construction shown 
by the illustrations are those which has been employed by the J. G. White 
Engineering Corporation in various plants. 

Indoor and Outdoor Transformers. — ^Transformers are now being buih 
for very high voltages and ratings for both single and three-phase circuits. 
Indoor-t>T3e transformer tanks are built mostly of corrugated steel and are 
mounted on cast-iron bases. Steel bases are being used more extensi^tly 
than they formerly were, however, on account of the fact that modem 
welding methods permit attaching them to tanks very easily. Since in- 
door transformers of large rating are always water cooled no special radi- 
ators are required, the tank surface in addition to conversion currents in the 
water being sufficient to carry away the heat energy. 

For outdoor transformers, however, water cooling is not always practical, 
since units are often located where water is either not available at all or 
where it can be obtained only at considerable cost. Even when cooling 
water is obtainable at outdoor stations it is sometimes inadvisable to install 
water-cooled transformers, since there are usually no attendants to see that 
the circulation of cooling water is maintained and the transformers thus 
prevented from overheating. If water-cooled transformers were used 
under such conditions it would be necessary to have the oil switch trip coil 
actuated by the temperature measuring apparatus or by the discontinuance 
of water circulation. This caimot be considered as a very reliable method > 
nor could it be considered desirable even if it were reliable. These service 
limitations have brought about the radiator-type of self-cooled transformeri 
which has several radiator-shaped cooling surfaces attached to the tank. 
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Ji hydroelectric power houses where a great quantity of water is available 
little cost, the cooling water is usually taken from the intake, circulated 
cough the transformers under the force of gravity and discharged into 
etailrace, so that no elaborate water piping is required. At substations, 
»wever, where city water often has to be used, or where the water has to be 
imped at great expense, a saving usually can be reaUzed by installing 
mling facilities and recirculating the water through the transformer. 
ooHng towers have been used to great advantage for this purpose, but 
xsently cooling ponds with spray nozzles are being preferred by most engi- 
eens. In steam stations, it is sometimes an advantage to pass the trans- 
imier water through the water heaters, thus utilizing part of the energy 
Hi through radiation from the transformers. The arrangement of piping 
Dd qyace required for this as well as the oil filtering and piunping equip- 
lent should be given special consideration when making a preUminary 
ower station or substation layout since the crowding of piping will often 
iU8e complications in the high-tension wiring, which should by all means be 
mded. 

Mounting of (Ml Switches. — Next in importance to the transformer as 
igards rapid development of construction is the oil switch. There is a 
ew type of switch in practically every new station that is constructed. 
ow-t6Dsion oil switches differ so much that different bus structures have 
tt be used with nearly every type. On the other hand, all modem high- 
eaakm oil switches have approximately the same outside appearance, and 
here is very little difference in the required floor space. Older types of 
igM^ision oil switches required concrete or steel foundations in order to 
aiae the terminals above reach. Most recent oil switches, however, are 
Ranged for pipe or angle-iron mounting, which not only does away with 
he necessity of a foundation, but permits the tank being lowered easily 
ttT rq)airs or examination. For automatic operation of the older types of 
ligh-tension oil switches, series relays were mounted on high-tension in- 
ulators and connected with small auxiliary tripping switches by means of 
Mig wooden rods. This rathef clumsy and primitive construction is now 
'®y seldom used, however, its place having been taken by current trans- 
onners. Where the line current has to be measured, as is required in most 
•ses, the meter current transformers are* utilized for operating the relays, 
'^en metering is not required, bushing-type transformers mounted on the 
■B-fiwitch terminals are generally employed for operating the relays. 

%ice a continuous wall or steel member is seldom installed along a line 
'oil switches on which to support a control bus, individual circuits usually 
*ve to be carried directly from the switchboard to each oil switch. A 
"^^ttiod of supporting high-tension oil switches so their terminals will be 
^'^ove reach, which does not require elevated foundations, is to mount 
^hem on an angle-iron framework and equip them with a manually operable 
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mechaiiiBm for lowering the oil tanks. In usiiig this arrangeniGnt, hupi 
carrying pullejrs are attached to the frame, the hoisting cable laid iah 
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pulley grooves and looped under the pullej-s on each end of the tank, afi 
the tank detached from the frame and lowered. Pipe supports may >^ 
be employed for mounting oil switches. 
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meeting Switches. — Except in extreme cases, such as for bus aelec- 

nnnectjiig switches are aiudliaries to oil switches, serving only to 

e switch wh^k 

n or repairs '^ o;., c~if.i... _. 

sary. On this 

they may be 

d a necessary 

should not be 

i to have too 

fluence upon 

cterandqual- 

high-tenaon 
All of the old- 
disconnecting 
with the ex- 
it the pneu- 
' operated 
re usually op- 
d closed by 

a switch hook attached to a hickory stick of suitable lei^h. 
iiod requires an operating aisle which increases in width with the 





-Bftyonet-type DiBcomtecting Switch Requiring Small Aisle Space 



« shown in the curves of Fig. 91. The space cannot be utilized for 
r purpose and is thus wasted. Especially in hydroelectric stations 
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mth elaborate substructures, this has called for ao enonnous expense al 
has led to the development of many types of dlscomiectjng switches 
are operated from the Soor by means of a pipe mechanism. Most of that 
switches are of the pivot type, the center insulator tumlng around its pii 
as an axis and contacts being made at the top as well as at the botton. 
Such switches were installed by the J. G. Whit£ Engineering CorporatiaD 
in the Frackville substation of the Eastern Pennsylvania RailwaysjCott- 
pany. They are rated at 30,000 volts. Sue disoormecting switches, thiee 
on each side of each oil switch, are operated by one common leret, u 

shown in Fig. 93. 
^^ Such switches penot ' 

a considerable s&viiii ' 
in the width of the 
operating aisle, but re- 
quire more space be- 
tween the indinduil 
switches, ance the 
blades rotate in the 
same plane. 

A very good type of 
disconnecting switch 
is shown in Rg. 9i. 
This switch was de- 
mgned by The J. G. 
White Engineering 
Corporation and ii^ 
now employed at the 
Parr Shoals plant in 
South Carolina and 
Stevens Creek plant at 
Augusta, Ga., in both 
power houses and substat ons The enormous amoimt of floor space saved 
by its use is shown m the curves of Fig 92 In this case also, six discon- 
necting switches are operate i s multaneously thus saving a great deal of 
time which may be of great mportance when it is necessary quickly to 
examine an oil switeh. While a chain mechanism is employed for oper- 
ating the switches it should not be difBcult to design a bell-crank arrange- 
ment if this should prove to be of any advantage. 

Air-Break Outdoor Switches. — For small outdoor substations connected 
to transmission lines and serving industrial loads, the air-break pole-top 
switch is being sueces.'^fully used. The most practical designs operate 
on the principle of breaking the load first through regular switoh jaws and 
then breaking the arc by means of horns, a toggle or other operating mechan- 




Fig. 95.— CoDditiona Under wh ch Both Wall tsA Roof 
Bushings were Required 
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provided to insure uniform switch opening. Circuits carrying 
Li%e BB 20,000 kw. have been opened successfully by means of 
^es but on account of the possibility of surges being set up such 
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s advisable only in emergency cases. In Chapter 7 results of 
r-break switches under different conditions are given. When- 
icpenditure for oil switches is at all warranted they should be 
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Wall and Roof Bushings. — ^The problem of bringing a high-tenaon wire 
out of a building is similar to bringing one out of a transformer. FcHrthe 




Horn.Oap 



Fig. 98. — ^Roof Installation of Horn Gihm Operated from within Station and Connseted 

TherewiUi througji Koof Bushings 

same reason that most transformer high-tension leads are brought out 

through the top it will be 
found best to bring high- 
tension conductors out of 
power houses or substa- 
tions through the roof. In 
some cases, however, it 
will be found better to 
use wall outlets. No fixed 
rule can be made in this 
respect, since the method 
depends on the particular 
layout, the arrangement 
of buses, disconnecting 
switches and lightning 
arresters being the ruling 
factor. For pressures of 
100,000 volts and higher, 
the weight of the outlet 
bushing and its great sixe 
as well as the required 
ground clearance from 
steel must be taken into 

Fig. 99.-Wan-type Bushing for 60,000 Volt Installation consideration when de- 
signing the roof. A good 
example of a 120,000 volt roof outlet cone is shown in Figs. 97. The 
base casting of the porcelain bushing is bolted to a circularly-bent angle 
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iron which is attached to the roof purlins by radial angle irons. This con- 
struction was used in the Ocoee River power house of the Tennessee Power 
Company. In Fig. 98 is shown the type of roof outlet used in the Stevens 
Creek (Ga.) power house, and also a roof installation of horn gaps with the 
operating rod running through the roof slab. It may be pointed out that 
the roof beams are spaced with due regard to electrical conditions. 

Both roof and wall outlets are shown in Fig. 95 with the horn gaps 
mounted on special steel work over the Ughtning-arrester leanto. This 
arrangement is used in the 35,000 volt part of the Rock River power house 
of the Tri-City Railway & light Company, Davenport, lowa^ and shows 
''^hat careful planning can accomphsh under the most unfavorable condi- 
tions in an old building. Different types of wall outlets are shown in Figs. 
96 and 99. The former is a 35,000 volt gashouse substation connected 
^th the Tri-City Company and the second is a 60,000 volt arrangement 
*t the Parr Shoals (S. C.) power house. The method of setting wall bush- 
^^^& must depend in each case on the particular conditions at hand, and 
due consideration must he given to architectural features. 

Oeneral Arrangement and Wiring. — No rules or classifications are pos- 
sible with reference to high-tension wiring. However, given certain types 
^' apparatus and a wiring scheme it will generally be easier for a designer 
*o devise a good arrangement with high-tension equipment than it will be 
*o Work a low-tension bus structure into crowded space. Simplicity, direct- 
^^88 and accessibility of all conductors should be the underlying principles 
^f aU high-tension designs. While loose wiring or strain-insulator units 
'^^y be suitable on transmission-hne towers they are out of place in any 
®^tion. Only rigid conductors, well supported and properly spaced, should 
*^ considered for high-tension station layouts. For this purpose copper 
^Pe or brass pipe is preferable to wire. Table 49 (page 296) gives all the 
^^cessary data for pipe conductor installations. 

Clearances for Station Wiring and Apparatus. — Minimum and preferable 

^^arances are given in Table 10. In this connection it may be pointed out 

^*^t all energized parts should be out of reach to prevent accidental con- 

r^<^t. The buses may be arranged either in a horizontal or a vertical plane, 

^ being safe to disr^ard the arguments advanced that something may 

^^^^dentally fall across horizontally arranged buses and short circuit them, 

^^ci that an operator holding a length of pipe may short-circuit vertically 

^^'^'Bnged buses. There is no more chance of a piece of metal falling across 

^^^izontal buses than there is of a piece of pipe short circuiting vertical 

^^^es. Choke coils should be located as near the building entrance as 

*^^^*i^X5ticable and if possible even outdoors, as shown in Fig. 96. 

^owcr Station Lighting. — In most cases too little attention is paid to 



*^^ installation of lighting units and the selection of proper fixtures in the 
^^^^^struction and design of power stations. The tendency in working out 
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station fighting tift- 
taas is brget; the 
sune as in other iUimt' 
ioatioa problem), 
nanidT, to ippmdi 
daylight ; to use geo- 
ctal instead of int 

Tldual ill iiinmriini 

«iia«Ter possible ud 
to place fixtures outd 
the fine (rf vision vba 
poeable. With mod- 
«n hi gb-wattagi', gas- 
filled lamps, 0Tab(*d 
illuminatioQ isposable 
iQ iDost c&?o$. L'suiOy 
powerhouses have i 
crane and fixtiiiw (an 
be placed high between 
or below tbe too' 
trusses so that they on 
be reached from the 
crane. With a proper 
selection of reflertots, 

i a nearly uniform <!* 
tribution can be se- 
cured in practically "^^ 
cases without di^ 

f culty. 

The recommead*" 

' Uonof theN.RL-,*^ 

i, of 2.5 foot-candles ^ 
tenaty for po"^ 
houses can be con^^' 
ered as ample. H<^'] 
ever, it must not 

■ forgotten that refl^ 
tors and lamps will 
covered with dust a-^ 
that the attendant ^^ 
not always have 
take time to keep th^' 
clean. From 15 p^' 
cent, to 25 per cei^ 

b, %\»»i!L<d, therefore, k^ 
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account for this probable reduction in the efficiency of the Ught- 
In order 

/-Ht/Oit Hippk 
^/!i'pai/"rg L, ontS-dt 




Fig. 100.- 



ay with 
tures al- 
When 
tet fixtures are required, they should be so arrai^ed that they can 
be turned out of the 
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arge Fixture for Outdoor Mounting Over Power 

Station Entrance 
I U m&da up of BtandBrd I !^-in. [hpe fittioga Ktid can be 
I ta ooniidvnble diAanoe from the wkU. A afaowa mmut- 
araiulDor*. A IH-io. standard pipe Bance can be turned 



way to permit a crane 
to pass. Such a fix- 
ture is shown in Fig. 
!k'6olvBaff 100, in which all 
Ornameirf wiring is inclosed. 
J.%"'i*^ Smaller bracket fix- 
'^" tures can be made up 

of standard pipe fit- 
tings, as shown in 
Fig. 101. These fix- 
tures can be easily 
made up on the job, 
and are substuitial, 
make a strong and' 
plea^ng appearance 
and are more suitable 
for power-house use 
than are flimsy goose- 
necks or similar fix- 



J method can be adapted for fixtures out of doors. 
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c.:;re^ ihr sacie amount of U^t 
..■ver h; whole height, wiiilc » 
?witoh^"jarii requires nn^re light 
at it* upper pan where the in- 
Etnimeat^ are mounted. 

The rear of the switrhboari 
will be best illuminated by snuU 
brackets on the back wall, or by 
small overhead fixtures suspfO'l' 
ed from the tie rods. Frosted 
lamp!! will he found more sati*- 
faetorj- in the back of the s^if'i' 
l)o»rd as it is ia-ftalled io ^' 
iiveragp power station than cIfW 
lamp^. 
s 11 control battery, is avwlabl*i 
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sdl lever switch equipped with a low-voHage relay, which will turn on 
aergency circuit automatically in case the main source of light should 
should be installed on the switchboard. Such an emergency circuit 
3e extended over the entire power house. In most power houses the 
e lighting system can be thrown on the exciter bus, and in this case it 
3e necessary only to install emergency lamps near the switchboard, so 
the operator can see to shift the double-throw switch over to the exciter 
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orage Battery Room and Gage Fixtures. — Overhead fixtures are 

mnended for storage-battery rooms. They should be substantial in 

tniction and vaporproof . Such a fixture is 

n in Fig. 103b made up of V. V. fittings 

52,188 or No. 52,198 or Benjamin fittings 

i30 or No. 1,568 the latter being preferable 

\ 200-watt lamp. Any other substantial 

•rproof fixture will, however, be satisfactory. 

herever possible gages should have illiun- 

d dials, with the lamp inside the case. 

re non-illmninated dials are used, a 45-deg. 

e above the 
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Fig. 103. — (a) Method of Mounting Trourfi Reflectors for 
Switchboards on Panel Pipe Supports. (6) Fixture Adapted 
for Storage Battery Room Use. (c) Method of Suspending 
Heavy Rdlectors. 



should be in- 
3d for each 
. No rules can 
^ven for the 
sontal and ver- 
distance of the 
^ from the gage, 
depends on the 
it of the gage 

the floor and 
) on other 
ces of light in 

leighborhood. For vertical tubular gages, such as water or vacuum in- 
nents, a tubular lamp preferably frosted, with a suitable longitudinal 
e placed at one side of the gage will usually give best results. 
rttches and Circuit Wiring. — All switch cabinets should be made of 
y iron and have double-pole lever switches for all circuits. Switch 
lies should be of the spade t3rpe with a button on the front. It should 
anembered that these switches will be operated by men accustomed to 
Ding heavy machinery and for this reason snap switches should not be 

in power stations. Push button switches mounted in heavy iron 
8 should be adopted instead. Separate circuits should be run for the 
shment of receptacles so that it should not be necessary to turn on all 
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the lights when a portable unit is to be used. At least one receptacle should 
be provided at each machine and at every place where close inspection maj 
at times become necessary. For portable lights deck cable should be used 
and sockets and receptacles of strong design installed. 

Since fixture wire should not be used for lamps rated at 200 watts and 
above, slow-burning wire is recommended run inside the fixture stems. A 
switch should be provided for each large fixture at a suitable place, so that 
lighting units may be turned off when a particular part of the station is not 
in use. 

High Tension Room Lighting. — Lighting of high-tension rooms is a 
difficult problem. Uniform iUmnination is out of the question, since the 
lighting units must be placed in accessible positions and therefore must 
generally be very low. Furthermore, it is difficult to illuminate discon- 
necting switches and buses located at high elevations. Flood-lighting may 
be suggested as a possible solution of the problem of properly lighting high- 
tension rooms. Otherwise it is necessary to resort to special reflectors and 
frosted lamps. Guards should in most cases be provided for incandescent 
lamps to protect the filaments from static effects. When lightning arrest- 
ers are mounted on the roof, fixtures can easily be attached to the pipe 
framework of the arrester. A switch should be placed indoors near the 
ladder or stairs leading to the roof. A pilot lamp can be provided near this 
switch to tell the operator when the lights on the roof are on. 

Equipment and Operation of a Typical System. — A concrete example of a 
moderate size and moderate head hydroelectric development using storage 
will serve to illustrate the losses of the entire plant from the intake of pipe 
lines to the distant receiving station, and also the effect of proper operation 
of the system. The system here referred to has a storage to take care of 
low-water periods, hence efficiency means more than a plant without any 
storage features. The physical data for this plant are as follows: 

Pipe Lines and Penstocks. — ^Two 15,865 ft. wooden stave pipe lines; one 
of 68 in. inside diameter, dividing at a point 950 ft. from the power-house 
into two 48 in. inside diameter riveted-steel penstocks, and one of 49 in. 
inside diameter, dividing at a point 1,000 ft. from the power-house into a 
48 in. inside diameter riveted-steel penstock. The entry of the pipe is bell- 
moutlied. The pipe lines have a slope of 4 ft. per 1000 ft. to give a velocity 
of 10 ft. per second. The pipe line contains five steel elbows, where the 
curvature is greater than 20 deg. These elbows are made to a 15 ft. radius 
and have angles respectively 92, 55, 60, 65, and 45 degrees. The total head 
is 605 ft. 

Water Wheels and Turbines. — Two 8,000 hp. Francis turbines operating 
at 600 r. p. m., and two 2,400 hp. Pelton water wheels (impulse) operating 
at 400 r. p. m. The wheels are equipped with two runners, each of which 
is supplied from a needle and a deflecting nozzle. 
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Oeneraion and Exdten, — ^Two direct-connected, three-phase, 60 cycle, 
2,300 Tolts, 4,000 kw. revolving-field units, and two three-phase, 60 cycle, 
2,300 volts, 1,200 kw. revolving-field unite. One 150 kw. water-wheel driven 
csciter and two 7S kw. water-wheel driven exciters, 125 volts. 

Step^up Tranxformera (in power station). — Nine single-phase units, each 
of 1,500 kw. capacity, stepping-up the voltage from 2,300 volts to 60,000 
reAta three-phase, star-connection, with neutral point of system grounded. 

Transmissum lAnea. — ^Two three-phase lines, each 39 miles long. One 
line is of 0.258 in. diameter, soHd medium hard-drawn copper conductor; 
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Ttlodtr of Watar In Saeood.FMt 
Fig. 104.— Complete PenBtock Efficiency in Per Cent, and Total Loea of Head in Each 
F^ line for Different VelociUea in Second-Feet 



with wirea spaced on 6 ft. triai^Ie. One line is of 0.46 in. diameter, seven- 
strand hard-drawn copper conductor, the wires being placed in a 7 ft. 
triangle. 

Step-down Tranaformera {in receiving station), — Eight single-phase units, 
each of 1,500 kw. rating and made with a ratio of 54,000 volts, three-phase, 
to 15,000 volts and 2,500 volts, two-phase, making four groups of trans- 
formere of two per group. The low-voltage coils are connected in series for 
15,000 volts and in multiple for 2,500 volts. 

This plant has been in successful operation for some time past, and the 
13 
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HTDBOELBCTSIC PRACTICE 



uuJ>-SE of the conaplrte liTdrodeetne plaiit kmn gnco I 
cooadered close to &TeTBfe vshies. Titt earva Aanm m f%. 1(M fmi 
effici«K-iee 'A the cGmbined poistocb and tbe frietaon-head u t 
relrxiu<£ in second fi. Hie los in these pwwtocfcs vas camputolli 
twjt4s ukeD by n«ordiiif piees at tiie pov^ booae. llie tCMilts so ll 
tAUMid were af ienraid= checked by coa^xidiig the km fnm tbe el 
ebown under aurh ie=\, and agreed vay doedy ttiIi tbe neoKis b 
Ixjeees in the vaier wheels and generaton Toe txanpvted fram h 
watttneier readings <hi the generatOTE as recorded in the pover 9 




The input for each output throughout the year waa computed from 
efficiencies of the tests, and may be taken from the curves given. The power 
used in excitation was computed from half-hour readings on the exciter 
outputs, and amounted to 1.3 per cent, of the output of the geDerators. 

The step-up and step-down transformers were in circuit continuously 
to keep them in good condition. The core losses were foimd to be pi»c- 
tically constant for all loads. The copper loss was computed from the 
switchboard instrument readings and reduced to kilowatt-hour values and 
kilowatts, the latter giving an average value of 2.54 kw. per transformer; 
the total average loss being 130 kw. for nine units, and the aU-dtqr efficiency 
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per cent. For the eight units at the receiving station the average total 
B was 105 kw., with an all-day efficiency of 96.6 per cent. 
For the year in which the above values were obtained, the following table 
^es the losses and efficiencies: 

Table 11. — Htdboblectric Plant Losses and Efficiencies. 













LO0BIM Pbb 




All-Dat 


Infut in Kw. 


Lobs IN Kw. 


LobsxkPbb 


Cbnt. of 


Paits of Stitkic 


Efficibnct 


(Atcbaob 


(Avcraqk 


Cknt. 


Pbnstock 




IN Pbb Csnt. 


Valuss) 


Valubs) 


Valubs 


Input (Avbb- 
AOB Valubs) 


DBtOcks 


97.7 


6009 


139 


2.3 


2.3 


iterwheda 


60.7 


5795 


2277 


39.3 


37.9 


neratoiB 


93.5 


3518 


227 


65 


3.8 


scitera 


■ • 


76 


76 


• • 


1.3 


sp-up Transformers 


96.1 


3270 


129 


3.9 


2.1 


luvniflHion TJne 


98.6 


3141 


43 


1.4 


0.7 


^hIowu TVansformers 


96.6 


3098 


104 


3.4 


1.7 



The transmission line loss was computed from the constants of the lines 
d the load data. The line resistances were measured by direct current, 
ng the fall of potential method, which checked very closely with the 
nputed value. The induction and capacity were computed by the usual 
ithod, and the all-day efficiency was calculated by means of the simple 
;ulation diagram for both lines operating in parallel. The average yearly 
B loss (taken for one particular year as referred to here), figured from the 
iulation diagram, using half-hour readings at the receiving station for 
d data, was 43 kw. and the all-day efficiency 98.6 per cent. 



CHAPTER IV 
TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION 

Line Structures. — Various conductor supports are used on tiBnsmuBioo 
syHtcrns throup;hout the country including wood, steel and conc^te poleB 
and steel towers of various designs according to the required height and 
strength. The steel square base tower is largely used for main fine hi^ 
voltage lines with wood poles, patented steel poles and flexible st^ towen 
used for circuits under 66,000 volts and for branch and distribution lines. 
I^jcal conditions such as right-of-way, contour and the nature of the service 
from the line largely determine the conductor support for the medium tnms- 
mission voltage. However, for lines of a permanent character, steel con- 
struction is fast l)ecoming popular, since the cost per mile of the completed 
Hte(?l Unci compares favorably with that of wood. The merits of the steel 
IH)l(i in its several available forms for light lines demand consideration in 
all H(;(;tlons. Spans of moderate length can be used where the sag will not 
In* too gn^ut and often a single pole be made to take the place of three or 
four wooilen i)oles. While it is true that the former will cost more than 
ihivx) or four wood poles, the cost of insulators, pins and ties and of their 
erection as w(^ll its the cost of pole erection will be reduced in proportion 
to th(» nunilx^r of \x)\ch saved. Again troubles from insulator failure are 
re(luc(;(I by tlu* reduction in their number and the item of line maintenance 
is g(Micrally in favor of the steel pole. 

Construction Costs. — Comparative costs which may be accurate for a 
given set of conditions may give erroneous conclusions if applied elsewhere 
urukir (conditions which differ widely. The following data is presented only 
as (comparative and as rather typical construction. The information in 
■Tables 12 and 13 is abstracted from an estimate prepared by R. D. Coombs 
and Company (Electrical Engineering , January, 1915) and gives a com- 
I)arison l>etween the cost of a short span wood pole line and a long span 
steel i)ole line. The line consisted of a 5^ in. steel ground wire, three 33,000 
volt No. 2 copper conductors and two No. 10 copper clad telephone wires. 
For the wood pole construction 35 ft. poles with spans of 120 ft.— 44 poles 
I)er mile — were considered, using metal cross arms and pin type insulators. 
The line ran through rolling country and was fairly easy of access for con- 
struction and inspection. 

180 
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Table 12. — CJost op 33,000 Voi;r Wood Pole Line. 

Poles. — Pbb Milb 

Poles 35 feet long, 7 inch tops at ^.00 $220 

Cross arms, galvanized and telephone brackets ($5 per mile) 172 

Pole steps and hardware at $0.75 per pole 33 

Framing and trimming at 0.50 per pole 22 

Creosotmg butts at 0.20 per pole 9 









$456 


Hauling 






44 


Digging holes at $1.20 




$53 




Bog shoes or braces 




8 




Setting poles at $1.80 




79 








$140 


$140 


Guying 






30 


Wires and Line Material. — 






$670 


1 ground wire 




$54 




3 conductors 




544 




2 telephone wu*es 




50 
$648 




Ties and soldering materials ($5 i>er 


mile each) 


10 




33000 V. insulators 




66 




Telephone insulators 




5 




Pins 




50 




Ground wire connections 




16 




Stringing wires 




85 
$880 




Clearing and trinmiing 
Miscellaneous materials and tools 




10 






15 




B.ight>of-way at $5.00 




220 




Supervision^ engineering and general 
Contingencies and incidentals 


expense 


100 






30 








$1,255 


$1,255 



Total per nule of line $1,925 

Table 13. — Cost op 33,000 Volt Steel Pole Line. 

For the steel pole construction, 400 foot spans — 13 poles per mile — with 3-disc sus- 
leDflion insulators were considered. 

PoUs.— Pbb Mili 

Poles and arms at $53.00 $698 

Hauling at $2.25 29 

Digging holes $1.50 20 

Concrete at comers (including crushed stone at $6 per mile) 46 

Erection at $2.25 29 

Guying 30 

Painting 20 

Miscellaneous 7 

Wires and Line Material. — $870 

1 ground wire $54 
3 conductors 544 

2 telephone wires 50 
Soldering materials 5 
Insulators and clamps (telephone insulators at $5 per mile) 142 
Stringing wires 100 
MiscellajQeous 15 

—^10 $910 

Clearing and trimming 10 

Miscellaneous materiius and tools 20 

Rights-of-way at $7.00 90 

Supervision^ engineering and general expense 100 

Contingencies and miscellaneous 30 

Total per mile of line $2,030 
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v:*yiif*IBi 



k«!U^« r? 



* .^r. 






>i*'.i:3l. 


^— ICTC 


■ a^^" 


■»«^ '••!^ 


'Ni^^'-V 






KlA 






LJi*. 



,.^^-^ 'I'iitfrrj'' 






i^i 



,v..Y 



; r i^ 



£-1 <4*#*> <&- 




jjw iiihlmg 



I 
1 



Total 



11 

2 



15 



$3,1^ 






Ijibcr Cost in Tnnsmisskm Lme CoastnxtiQa. — ^Tbe following c 
rTf 15 d'*"-^- '7 J- ^- Fr&ser :-:c «h* construction of a double 
Vi>v:lt :.:"»-Tr linr u-vlng No. 2 copper conductors and built 
:;::!< :iiit prevail in ih^ C&i>L»linas. The spacing of towers w, 
i-e niilr. eight 5U5pea^ on tower? and one straiti tower. The 
-v^'-w:ay is not included in the figures. 



•• N 









Table 16. — .Vxaltsis of Traxsmissiox Link CoxsTRrcnox Cocts 



v\«*r«rcnox I 

i^Tvmnd wire 

i\uKluctor (6 No. 00 coppor) 

Ubor 

itftftdWMi during construction 

supervision, and sun^eying, general office expenses 



pEBCurt" 

Cc 
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Analysis of Labor Costs fob Tbansmission Line Construction 




holes 

and distributing towers 



CrectiB^ 

Filling in holes 

Haulmg and distributing insulators 

Hiiiih'ng and distributing wire 

Stringing six conductors and one ground wire 



PsB Cent or Total 
Cost 

23 

9 

8 
14 

7 

8 

6 
25 



100 



b is to be noted that by far the largest item is conductor, and that insu- 
on is a comparatively small factor. It might be well to emphasize here 
t a small additional percentage cost of tower in comparison with total 
t of line may add greatly to the factor of safety of the line. 
3(mductors. — ^The metals used for transmission line conductors include 
iper, aluminum, copper-clad steel (copper and steel welded), mechanical 
mbination of aluminum and steel and to some extent steel alone. Copper 
d aluminum are used for power circuits, steel and copper-clad for ground 
les and both copper and copper-clad for telephone lines. Steel and copper 
id and to some extent steel core aluminum are used for long spans where 
gh mechanical strength is required. The most extensive use of the steel 
ffe aluminum cable is by the Pacific Light and Power Company on its 
ig Creek line which is 240 miles long and operates at 150,000 volts. This 
We is one inch outside diameter with a % in. steel core. The chief 
qection to aluminum is its relatively low tensile strength and high co- 
ficient of expansion which require very careful attention and exacting 
bwances for sag to avoid overstraining. A comparison of the various 
Uffacteristics of aluminum and copper wire and the basis on which to 
*npare prices are given in the accompanying table. 

Table 17. — Comparison op CoNDUCT ivrry op Copper and Aluminum Wire 



"*dactivity of Aluminum 



'^ve cross-section (copper equal 100) 
^t of aluminum (wei^t of copper of 
^^P^ length and equal resistance equal 100) 
^ Strength— Factor by which to multi- 
V tensile strength per square inch of alu- 
'^'nmn to obtain tensile strength per square 
^ required in a copper wire of equal re- 
'^^^'ice in order to secure same breaking 
'length 

? ^'actor by which to multiply copper 
'^ per pound to obtain equivalent price 
.**Uiiunum; also factor by which to di- 
*? ^luninum price per pound to obtain 
^^TjgJent price of copper 
rr^^actor by which to divide copper price 
Povind to obtain equivalent price ot alu- 
j^^; also factor by which to multiply 
/?^um price to obtain equivalent price 



63 


62 


61 


154. 


156.5 


159. 


46.8 


47.6 


48.3 


154. 


156.5 


159. 


2.13 


2.10 


2.07 


.468 


A7ft 


,483 



60 



161.7 
49.1 



161.7 



2.03 



.491 
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For transmission lines hard drawn copper should have a minimim 
ultimate tensile strength of 50,000 lb. per sq. in.; aluminum a miniTnim 
tensile strength of 23,000 lb. per sq. in.; 40 per cent, copper-dad sted 
100,000 lb. per sq. in.; and steel wire not less than 60,000 lb. per sq. in. 
All these metals are most used in cable form when larger than Na 6 
B. & S. gage, since solid conductors for long spans tend to crystalliie at 
the points of support due to constant swinging in the wind. Solid wires 
are, however, used up to No. 00, which is about the practical limit 

Table 18. — Physical Properubs of Transmission Line Conductors 



f€fLU 



Kind of Matuual 



Per cent. Conduotivity 

(MatthiMwn's StaDdaid) 

Specific Gravity 

Pouods in 1 cubic inch 

Pounds per 1000 ft. per cir- 
cular miL 

Elastic Limit in lbs. 

Ultimate Strength Ibe. per 
square inch 

Coefficient of linear Ex- 
pansion per " C. 

Coefficient of linear Ex- 
pan8i<»i per ^ F. 

Melting Point in ** C. 

MdUng Point in <" F. 



Coppn 



Annealed 



99-102 
8.89 
.320 

.003027 
28.000 

32-^1.000 

.0000171 

.0000095 
1100 
2012 



Hard 



9&-99 
8.94 
.322 

.003049 
30-35.000 

50-67.000 

.0000171 

.0000095 
1100 
2012 



Ammiruif 



61 
2.68 
.0967 

.000920 
14000-16000 

23000-50000 

.0000231 

.0000128 

657 

1215 



Coi 



Clad 



30Pte 
cent. 



29K% 
8.25 
.296 

0.00281 



60.000 
.000012 
.0000067 



40F«r 
eent. 



39% 
&26 
.298 

0.00281 



100.000 

.000012 

.0000067 



S-Martin 



8.7 
7.85 
.283 

.002871 
38,000 

75.000 

0000118 

000006621 

1360 
2480 



Hiih 
Stgth 



7.85 
.283 



Stgih. 



7.86 



125.000 
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These specifications have been taken from a report by a sub-committee on 
head line construction of the National Electric Light Association. 

Conductor Sizes. — ^The size of conductor for a transmission line dependr^^^ 
upon a variety of conditions such as the load to be transmitted, voltage 
used, allowable drop in voltage in transmission, on account of resistance 
and inductance of conductors and the distance over which energy is trans- 
mitted. Mechanical considerations are also important and include pole 
spacing and ground clearance over irregular country. A chart for calculat- 
ing conductor sizes and weights of metal is described on page 190 (Pig. 107). 

The best voltage for a system, as far as a transmission line is conceined, 
is the highest that can be economically produced. This is on accoimt of 
the fact that the laws governing the alternating current circuit show that 
the higher the voltage, the smaller the current for a given amount of power. 
Thus a small current on the line means that the size of conductor can be 
reduced until the mechanical strength of the wire used is the controlling 
factor. The use of high voltages reduces the line drop, the losses in trans- 
mission, and gives better regulation than lower voltages, yet calls for greater 
expense both in cost of material and construction. The selection of voltage, 
therefore, is an engineering consideration largely controlled by particular 
conditions and engineering judgment. 

Spacing of Conductors. — ^The arrangement and spacing of conductors on 
poles and towers is influenced by the voltage, the length ot the span, kind 
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of conductors and insulators used and the relative position of the conductors. 
Tlie best distance is just that which will allow lines to whip in the wind 
without touching, and be suflSciently far apart at the supports so as to 
prevent flashing during line disturbances. The increase in spacing in- 
creases the inductive drop and also the line loss. There are no fixed rules 
for spacing of lines on transmission poles and towers, however, the accom- 
panying table shows average practice, in this regard. 

Table 19. — ^Tablb of Minimum Separation op Line Conductors* 



KiLOVOLTB 


DiSTANCB Given in Inches tor Span Length 


160 ft. 


250 ft. 


350 ft. 


500 ft. 


050 ft. 


800 ft. 


I%i Insulators: 














l^ot exceeding 6.6 


24 


30 


36 


48 


60 


72 


f Over 6.6 to 22.0 


32 


37 


42 


54 


65 


76 


" 22.0 to 44.0 


46 


50 


56 


64 


74 


82 


" 44.0 to 66.0 


58 


62 


66 


72 


82 


88 


" 66.0 to 88.0 


72 


74 


78 


84 


90 


96 


SmjBSPcusion Insulators: 
ifot exceeding 44.0 


48 


56 


62 


72 


86 


100 


Over 44.0 to 66.0 


66 


72 


77 


86 


98 


112 


" 66.0 to 88.0 


80 


86 


91 


102 


112 


125 


" 88.0 to 110.0 


93 


98 


104 


115 


124 


135 


" 110.0 to 140.0 


110 


114 


120 


127 


136 


148 


" 140.0 to 165.0 


120 


126 


132 


138 


147 


157 


Dist. for vertical spacing. 


12 


15 


24 


24 


30 


30 



* Recommendations of the Locke Insulator Manufacturing Ck)mpany. 

The amount of copper called for by any line depends upon the voltage, 
being the general law that the amount of copper varies inversely as the 
square of the voltage; that is, if the voltage is doubled, the size of wire 
■aaay be only one-quarter as great, all other conditions remaining the same. 
In calculating the size of conductors, it is poor policy to use a larger con- 
^^ctor than is absolutely required. The rule governing this is known as 
*fdvin's Law, and as usually used is stated as follows: "The most econo- 
|*^cal area of conductor is that for which the annual cost of the energy wasted 
^ equal to the interest on that portion of the capital outlay which can be 
^'^dered proportional to the weight of the metal used." (See discussion 
^f Kelvin's Law, page 273.) 

•While copper and aluminum are the chief metals used for transmission 
^ power, steel wire or conductors with steel center and copper or aluminum 
outside is used where great mechanical strength is required as in long 
^faosmission line spans or where diameter is essential to prevent corona 
formation. In the use of any metal for wires and cables, the elastic limit 
Dvust not be exceeded by the weight of the wire between spans and the 
Probable wind and sleet pressure. This condition is met in some cases by 
* factor of safety <rf two based upon the metal's ultimate strength. 
The overhead line committee of the National Electric Light Association 
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recommends the consideration of the following;^ loads when designing 

1. — ^No ice and wind pressure of 15 poimds per square foot. 2. — ^Ice H ™k 
thick, and a wind pressure of 8 pounds per square foot. 3. — ^loe ^ inch thick 
and a wind pressure of 11 pounds per square foot. The No. 2 loading ffm 
greater stress than No. 1, and is best for use in most localities where iei 
formation is not a serious problem. 

Table 20. — Data fob Bare Copper and Alxtionum Cable of Samb CoNDUcnmr 



B db S Gaqk OB ClBC. MXLB. 


Appbox. Diam. 
IN Incbxs 


NUMBBBOV 
SnUNDB 


Rbssp- 

amcbPbb 

1000 ft. at 

77 F. 


WBon-U i 
PBBlOQOfft I 


CoppeT-(97%) 
Equiyalent 


Aluminum 
61% 


Copper 


Alum 


Copper 


Alum 


Copper 


Ate 


2,000,000 
1,900,000 
1,800,000 




1.631 
1.590 
1.548 




127 
127 
127 




0.00539 
.00568 
.00599 


6,180 
5,870 
5,560 




1,700,000 
1,600,000 
1,500,000 




1.504 
1.459 
1.412 




127 

127 

91 




.00634 
.00674 
.00719 


5,250 
4,940 
4,630 


' 


1,400,000 
1,300,000 
1,200,000 




1.364 
1.315 
1.263 




91 
91 
91 




.00770 
.00830 
.00899 


4,320 
4,010 
3,710 




1,100,000 

1,000,000 

050,000 


1,590,000 

1,515,000 


1.209 
1.152 
1.123 


1.437 
1.406 


91 
61 
61 


61 

61 


.00981 

.0108 

.0114 


3,400 
3,090 
2,930 


l,4fl3 
1,393 


900,000 
850,000 
800,000 


1,431,000 
1,351,500 
1,272,000 


1.093 
1.062 
1.031 


1.359 
1.328 
1.281 


61 
61 
61 


61 
61 
61 


.0120 
.0121 
.0135 


2,780 
2,620 
2,470 


1,317 
1,243 
1,171 


750,000 
700,000 
650,000 


1,192,500 
1,113,000 
1,033,500 


.998 
.964 
.929 


1.250 
1.203 
1.156 


61 
61 
61 


37 
37 
37 


.0144 
.0154 
.0166 


2,320 
2,160 
2,010 


1,0S6 

1,025 

950 


600,000 
550,000 
500,000 


9.54,000 
874,500 
795,000 


.893 
.855 
.814. 


1.109 
1.062 
1.015 


61 
61 
37 


37 
37 
37 


.0180 
.0196 
.0216 


1,850 
1,700 
1,540 


877 
805 
732 


450,000 
400,000 
350,000 


715,500 
636,000 
556,500 


.772 
.728 
.681 


1.031 
1.906 
1.859 


37 
37 
37 


37 
37 
19 


.0240 
.0270 
.0308 


1,390 
1,240 
1,080 


658 
585 

512 


300,000 

250,000 

0,000 


477,000 
397,500 
336,420 


.630 
.575 
.528 


1.781 
1.718 
1.656 


37 
37 
19 


19 

19 

7 


.0360 
.0431 
.0509 


926 
772 
653 


439 
365 
310^ 


000 

00 




266,800 
211,950 
167,800 


.470 
.418 
.373 


1.578 
1.515 
1.468 


19 
19 
19 


7 
7 
7 


.0642 
.0811 
.102 


518 
411 
326 


245.- 
195.^ 
155.^ 


1 
2 
3 


133,220 

105,530 

83,640 


.332 
.292 
.260 


1.406 
1.359 
1.328 


19 

7 
7 


7 
7 
7 


.129 
.162 
.205 


258 
205 
163 


122.i 
97.^ 
77.0 


4 
6 


66,370 
41,740 


.232 
.184 


1.296 
1.234 


7 

7 


7 
7 


.259 
.410 


129 

81 


^13 



Theae values are taken from tablet compiled by U. S. Bureau of Btandarda for copper cable and b$ 
A}unuDum Comptmy of America for aluminum cable. 
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an example of transmission line construction typical of advanced 
sncies in design and operation, it is of interest to review the notable 
ires of the world's longest (241 miles) and highest voltage (150,000 
() transmission line. In the first place, the system is in complete dupli- 

consisting of two steel-tower lines, erected 80 ft. apart, each carrying 
igle three-phase circuit, the wires of which are supported in a single 
sontal plane, each by nine disc insulators in series. The towers used 
rf very moderate height, only 43 ft. to the cross-arm from which the 
ension insulators are carried, and are placed also at moderate intervals, 
g on the average 660 ft. apart. The line conductors are carried rather 
as little as 25 ft. in the center of the spans, a height which would seem 
ariously low in a more thickly settled country. The general nature of 
structure, however, is such as to give imusual stability to the line, and 
B the circuits are on a private right-of-way 150 ft. wide, the lack of 
Jit may be justifiable. The spacing between conductors is at the record 
Euiee of 17.5 ft., and wherever necessary the conductors have a tension 
»ring to the structure through a string of nine insulators to check lateral 
ying of the conductors. It is also of interest to note a disregard of in- 
tion due to wide spacing in the construction of this line. In fact, added 
ictance is rather a good thing in view of the unavoidable capacity eflFects 
(uch a line. The conductors themselves are of unusual size and character, 
ig aluminum cable laid over a stranded steel core. The over-all diameter 
he cable is 0.95 in. and the weight about 2 tons per mile. Each tower 
I carries on its top a galvanized-steel cable serving as an earthed wire 
iceordance with the general practice to which reference has been made. 
fii^hical Solution of Transmission Line Problems. — The anal3rtical 
ition of transmission line problems is a tedious operation, and various 
(diical methods have been devised to facilitate the solution and mini- 
te as far as possible the time and labor required. These methods are 
ed, primarily, on the factor of voltage drop, or regulation, but do not, 
anost cases, take into account the charging current of the line and their 
b, therefore, limited to relatively short lines of moderate voltage where 
! condenser eflFect of the circuit may be neglected. As solutions of the 
>blem in the form in which it generally occurs in practice they are indi- 
t, requiring the assumption of the size of wire in advance, and from one 
several trials, before the correct size is found, or else a conversion of the 
)blem into terms of a foigle-phase equivalent. In all cases, more or less 
>plementary calculation is required, the graphical solution being only a 
rtial one. 

A method by H. B. Dwight,'published in the Electrical World of January 
> 1915, however, gives a direct solution based on voltage drop for the 
t>blem in either form, i. e., it is possible to find the size of conductor with a 
^ voltage drop or conversely to determine the regulation when the size 
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(A wire is giveo. By means of a simple correction factor the cai 
ia »Jlowed for and the range of the chart is eirtendeil to lin^ t^i 
miles in length, with a close accuracy. 

With the increasing use of synchronous condensers for the cool 
regulation of voltage drop independently of the size of conductor, 
herent regulation characteristics of the line becoine of rclativel] 
importance in the design of present-day systems. This factor, as affi 
the choice of conductors, ia wholly eliminated in the case of constAot 
transmission sj'stems, in which the voltage may be maintained not 
constant but equal at the generator and receiver ends of the line. In ^ 
cases the allowable limit of energy loss becomee the sole criterion in dF* 
mining the size of conductor unless, where the smaller sizes of wii^ 
called for, corona effect or the limiting size for mechanical strength J 
require consideration. 

One of the most recent and convenient graphical solutions of the for« 
commonly used for the total weight of conductor in a three-pha^ um 
mission circuit has been devised by T. A. Wilkinson of Westingh< 
Church, Kerr and Company. By courte^ of the author a chart and a 
cussion of it are presented here taken from the Electrical World, August 
1016. The chart shown is based upon the allowable limit of eneify li 
per cent, of the power delivered. The formula is 

where TV is total weight of conductor; P b power delivered; t b t 
mission distance; p is cnei^ loss in line, in per cent, of power d 
V is receiver line voltage; F is load power factor; iC is a 
ing on the system of transmission, conductor material and units uaed. 

For a tliree-phase system with copper conductoiB, and the units ehowa^ 
the chart scales, the constant is 262,500, and the fonnula bectHnes 
Total weight of copper (thousand pounds) 

^ 262..^00 X kilowattsX (miles)' 

per cent, energy lossX(volt8)*X (power factor)'' 

Use of the Chart. — ^The method of using the chart is indicated hy th-^' 
solution of the following problem: What is the size and total weight C^ 
wire for a three-phase copper circuit to deliver 16,000 kw. a distance cC^ 
50 miles at 60,000 volts, with a line loss of 10 per cent, of the deliverep^^ 
power, the power factor of the load being 0.85? 

Beginning at A (50 miles), follow the course of the broken line s 
sively through the points B, C, D, E, F, G, representing the above g 
values of the different quantities and two intermediate reference points 
At H, vertically above G on the lower weight scale, will be read the t 
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weight of copi>er required, namely, 400,000 lb. Continuing vertically up- 
ward to an intersection at J, with the horizontal line at 50 miles, the size of 
wire, 3/Oy will be read on the diagonal through J. Should the point J 
fall bet^eeen the two diagonals, the point should be shifted to the right or 
left to intersect the next larger or smaller size, as may be desired. The 
point H ^will be shifted correspondingly, and the weight of conductor for 
the gage size chosen will be read vertically below the new position of J. 

Due to the convenient practical relation existing between the sizes of 
copper and aluminum conductors of equal conductivity, the use of the chart 
is extended in a very simple way to include aluminum conductors. The 
relative conductivities of commwcial copper and aluminum for equal cross- 
section are approximately as 97:61, or as 1.59:1. This is the ratio of cross- 
section and conductivity between copper wires two gage sizes apart. The 
equivalent of a copper conductor of a given size, therefore, is an aluminum 
wire two sizes larger. Each diagonal may thus represent either a copper 
conductor or an aluminum conductor of equivalent size. The corresponding 
azes of copper and aluminum are indicated on the diagonals. While for 
practical reasons the above relation is assumed in the construction of the 
chart, it should be stated that the copper wire scale is based, as is more 
fully noted below, on a conductivity of 100 per cent. The assumed relation 
in size is therefore only strictly true for aluminum of a conductivity of 
100-^ 1.59= 63 per cent., or 3 per cent, higher than that of commercial hard- 
drawn aluminum. As the difference in cross-section and weight of consecu- 
tive gage sizes of wire is 26 per cent., this small difference can have no eflFect 
on the choice as between one gage size and another. 

The relative weights of a copper conductor and an aluminum conductor 
two gage sizes larger are as 100 to 48, and the total weights for equivalent 
aluminimi conductors are given on the upper weight scale, the value at any 
point on the aluminum scale being 48 per cent, of the corresponding point 
on the copper scale. In the example used the size of the equivalent alumi- 
num conductor is 267,000 circ. mil., and its weight, read at K on the upper 
scale, is 195,000 lb. The exact weights of copper and aluminum based on 
the formula are 403,700 lb. and 193,800 lb. respectively. 

Range of Chart. — ^While the chart is intended primarily to cover the 
range of high tension transmission line practice, the range can be extended 
very simply to cover lines of any length or voltage beyond the range shown 
on the scales. This will be clear from the following considerations. 

By reference to the formula it will be noted that the total weight of con- 
miles^ 
ductor is proportional to the quantity — rri, or inverting the fraction, the 

weight is inversely proportional to (volts per mile)*. Any combination of 
line voltage and miles, therefore, in the same ratio as the actual case will 
require the same total weight of conductor. All that is necessary, there- 
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fore, in the ease of a short line is to multiply the volts and miles by a number 
that will bring the problem within the range of values on the chart. Sinqde 
multiples of two, five or ten will meet practically all cases. 

In finding the size of conductor corresponding to the weight determined 
as above, it will be noted that the weight as determined is for a line \/N 
times as long as the multiplied value, where N is the multiplier used. This 
is equivalent to saying that for a line of the multiplied length the weight 
will be N times the weight found. By multiplying the actual weight, there- 
fore, by Nj and locating this value on the scale, the size of conductor will 
be found vertically above it at the intersection with the horizontal Une 
for the multiplied length of line. To illustrate, assume the following oon* 
ditions where, in order to avoid confusion, only the distance and voltage 
are changed from the first example: 

TraDsmission distance 15 milee 

Voltage delivered 18,000 

Energy loss, per cent. 10 

Power factor of load .85 

Kilowatte delivered 16,000 

To find the weight and size of copper required, by using a multiple fA 
two with the derived values of miles and voltage, 30 miles and 36,000 volts 
respectively, proceed as in the original example. The new point B will be 
at the same vertical height as before (this height representing volts per mile) 
and the line B, C, D, jB, F, G, H will coincide with the original problem, 
the weight of copper being 400,000 lb. as before. This is now the actual 
weight for a line 15 miles long. Multiplying by two we get a derived wei^t 
of 800,000 lb. (point L). At M vertically above L on the horizontal line 
at 30 miles the size of conductor is found to be about 550,000 circ. mil. 

By means of the chart any one of the quantities involved, other than the 
length of line, can be found if the remaining quantities are known. For 
instance, referring to the first example given, assume that the problem had 
been to find the per cent, energy loss in a three-phase 3/0 copper circuit 
50 miles long, delivering 16,000 kw. at 60,000 volts, with a load power 
factor of 0.85. Beginning at A, follow the broken line to S, which defines 
the position of a line horizontally to the right. Beginning at J, follow the 
broken line in a reverse direction through G, F, jB, D, thence diagonally 
upward to an intersection with the horizontal from B, The intersection of 
these lines will be at the point corresponding to the per cent, energy loss, 
in this case, of course, at C, 10 per cent. 

Single and Two-phase Solutions. — Problems in single-phase and two- 
phase transmission can be readily solved. For equal energy loss, under the 
same conditions of voltage and power delivered, a single-phase circuit will 
carry one-half the power, and a two-phase circuit will carry the same 
amount of power as a three-phase circuit having the same size of wire. 
To find the size of wire for a single-phase line, therefore, proceed as if for a 
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three-phase circuit carrying twice the power. As there are only two wires, 
however, instead of three, the weight found by the chart must be reduced 
by one-third. To calculate a two-phase circuit, find the size of wire, for a 
three-phase line of equal capacity, and to the corresponding weight add 
one-third to allow for the fourth wire. 

The necessary adjustments of weights described above for the solution 
<rf the special cases can very conveniently be performed graphically. To 
multiply the weight found for short lines by the factor iV, simply measure 
to the right of the point H a distance equal to that between the scale value 
100 and the values 200, 500 or 1000, according to whether the factor N 
18 2, 5 or 10, etc. This will give the point L, above which will be read the 
sise of wire at M. To correct the weight value for a single-phase circuit 
measure to the left of the point H, as found for the three-phase circuit, the 
distance between the scale values 300 and 200. To correct for two-phase 
circuits measure to the right of Hy a distance between the scale values 300 
and 400. These adjustments, which reduce the original weight in the pro- 
portion of three to two and increase it in the proportion of three to four 
respectively, are simply the familiar processes of multiplication and division 
by the graphical addition and subtraction of logarithmic values. 

Calculations for the copper weight scale are for solid wire throughout, 
and are based on the international annealed copper standard at 20 deg. C. 
This standard is defined and very complete wire tables based thereon are 
given in Circular No. 31 of the U. S. Bureau of Standards (October, 1914, 
edition). From this standard basis a single percentage correction can most 
conveniently be made to incorporate all of the allowances required for other 
conditions of temperature and conductivity, stranding, sag, etc., to meet 
any particular case. This correction can be made graphically in the same 
manner as described above by measurements from the reference point 100 
on the weight scale. 

Variation of True Power Loss and VR. — It should be noted that the 
chart is based on the load current PR losses in the conductor, and is exact 
throughout its range for these losses only. The true power loss, as calcu- 
lated by the hyperbolic theory of transmission lines, and which includes 
the dielectric losses, is governed by the reactive conditions of the circuit. 
It may be more or less than the load current PR loss, the departure from 
equality depending on the length of line, frequency, power factor and cur- 
rent, and being greatest with long lines, high frequency, low power factor 
and small currents. 

As the chart is intended primarily to facilitate the determination of con- 
ductor sizes, and this determination will be based, in most cases, on full 
load conditions, the ratio between the two losses at light loads is of minor 
importance. Also, with long lines means of regulation will be used to 
14 
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Tablb 22. — Afpboximatb Phtsical Constants 





Modulus 


TsiiPERATURB 

CoErnciENT 


Copper, hard-drawn 

Ahiminxim 

Steel (Siemens-Martin) 


16,000,000 

9,000,000 

29,000,000 


0.0000095 
0.0000128 
0.0000066 



NoTB. — ^The above figures are taken from the report of the commit tee on overhead 
oonstruction of the National Electric Light Association, 1914, Section III. 



and stress in this 1 ft. span are directly proportionate to the same quantities 
in any actual span of similar shape. The curves on the chart are calculated 
hy the true catenary formula and may be used for .obtaining numerical 
values for actual spans. 

Given, The loading of conductor per foot, W. 
Length of span, X. 
Stress to be used at support, S. 
' (1) To determine the sag in adual span, D: Find stress ordinate, 5, on 

sag curve on chart, ^=7^^' ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ abscissa; this gives the sag, 

d, for unit span. Actual sag, D = dX. 

(2) To determine the length of actual conductor ^ L: Find abscissa on length 

curve corresponding to the ordinate 5=^57^^ as above; this gives the length 

I, in the unit span. Actual length, L = IX, 

(3) When length, L, or sag, D, is given, the other corresponding quanti- 
ties, stress, S, or sag, D, may be found by reversing the above process. 

Effect of Ice and Wind. — ^Assume that the following items are given: 
Resultant force on conductor per foot with ice and wind pressure, Wi. 
Length of span, X. 
Stress to be used at support, S, 

(4) Determine length, I», in unit span from length curve on chart as under 

(2) above. The length unstressed, k, will be ?« = — ^~^'» ( ^""TS?) 

very closely. Mark this value on chart on axis of X. Assume now 
that the ice and wind are removed. To determine the sag and stress on 
the same actual conductor in the new condition, draw a line upward 
and to the right from the point on the axis of -X just determined, to 
- represent the curve of stretch of the conductor with varying stresses. To 
draw this line proceed as follows: Since divisor W, used for reducing stresses 
in the acttud spans to the stress, s, in the similar 1 ft, span, as shown on the 
chart, is reduced by some definite factor R by the removal of ice and wind 
the stresses in the actual conductor represented by a given point on the chart 
will be less under the no ice and wind condition by the factor R, Now, 
the stretch on the chart at any stress ordinate, s, under the no ice condition 
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sW 
measured on the chart will be -r-rr* When this stretch is added to 

AM 

length lo one new point on the stretch curve has been calculated and 
taken with the point, h, just marked on the axis of X, it will enable the 
of stretch to be drawn as a straight line on the face of the chart. 
this stretch line cuts the length curve is the actual length that will be 
sumed in the chart on the removal of ice and wind. From this length 
quantities sag and stress in the actual span can be readily obtained 
specified under heading (3). 

If it so happens that, in attempting to draw the stretch line, the U 
of unstressed conductor, lo, is less than 1 ft. and hence falls off the cl 
the stretch curve may be obtained by calculating two points on this curve] 
as above, so selected as to fall conveniently on the chart. The strai^j 
line through these two points will constitute the stretch line. 

The effect of any intermediate condition of loading can be similariy dth 
tained by starting with the unstressed length, 2oy and the desired value of 
the loading, W, 

Effect of Temperature. — Having given the unstressed length, Z«, as de- 
termined above, for any given temperature, and assuming the loading to 
remain constant, to get the conditions for another temperature it is neces- 
sary only to determine a new unstressed length for any other desired ton- 
perature (by adding the calculated expansion for the change in the ton- 
perature) and to draw a new stretch line for this new temperature paralld 
to the first. 

Where a range of temperature is to be studied it is very convenient to 
draw on the face of the chart a number of equally spaced parallel lines 
through a series of unstressed length abscissas corresponding to equal 
increments of temperature. 

Unequal Heights of Supports. — If the supports at the ends of the spans 
have unequal heights, assume that the distance from the higher support 
to the lowest point of the span represents one-half the length of an equiva- 
lent symmetrical span. The distance from the higher support to the 

X TS 
lowest point is ^i= 9 + y^r) where T is the difference in heights of 

the supports in feet and S the stress in the conductor. Whepe the sag, D, 

VD 

is given, the formula is Xi = X . rr^. The length of the equivalent 

span is 2 Xi, and the calculation of stresses, sags, lengths, etc., can then 
be made as before. 

Sags and Stresses in Aluminum Conductor Spans. — ^The chart shown in 
Fig. 109 for determining the stresses and deflections in aluminum conductor 
spans was devised b^ the British Aluminum Company, Limited, of London, 
England. It is based upon the laws of the elastic catenary, assuming that 
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aluminum has a modulus of elasticity equal to 9,000,000 lb. per square 
inch, a coefficient of linear expansion of 0.0000130 per 1 deg. Fahr, and a 
^ weight of 1.175 lb. for a bar 1 ft. long and 1 sq. in. cross-section. The use of 
the chart, shown in the accompanying figure, may be explained by means 
of the following concrete examples: 

Assuming constant temperature, the intercept of the ordinate correspond- 
ing to a given length of span with the curve of desired stress (pounds per 

Table 23. Values of g, for Aluminum Conductors 



Wind PsBflsmn IN 

Pounds pkr Squabb 

Foot 


CBOflS-BBCnON OF CONDUCTOR IN SqUARB InCHBS 


0.1 


a2 


0.4 


0.6 


0.8 


1.0 


1.2 


.1* 


1.6 


10 
20 
30 


1.98 

3.68 
5.21 


1.51 
2.61 
3.48 


1.32 
1.99 

2.77 


1.22 
1.72 
2.33 


1.17 
1.57 
2.08 


1.14 
1.48 
1.92 


1.12 
1.41 
1.79 


1.10 
1.36 
1.71 


1.09 
1.32 
1.64 



square inch) lies also on the curve of corresponding sag or deflection. For 
example, taking a span of 700 ft. and a unit stress of 10,000 lb. per square 
inch the intercept hes on the curve which corresponds to a sag of 7.2 ft, 
Temperature effects are easily cared for by increasing the vertical ordinate, 
in case of a rise of temperature, one division for each 10 deg. Fahr. If a 
rise of 70 deg. Fahr. is assumed in the last example, the sag becomes 11.8 
ft. and the tension 6100 lb. per square inch. 

Wind pressures are taken into account by means of a factor g, which is 
the ratio of the total load per linear foot to the weight of conductor per foot. 
If p is the efifective wind load per linear foot and w is the weight per foot, 



^ w 

The manufacturer employs a reduction factor of 0.6 in. computing the 
wind pressure on a cylindrical surface from a known or assumed pressure 
on a normal flat surface of the same projected area. Employing the formula 
just given and the reduction factor of 0.6, the values of q have been com- 
puted, as shown in the accompan3ring table. 

Taking again the example first given and assuming a normal wind pres- 
sure of 30 lb. per square foot on a conductor having a cross-section of 0.6 
sq. in., the procedure is first to find the value of q from the table, which is 
2.33, and then multiply this factor by the span length, which gives 700 X 
2.33 = 1631. Next take this product, 1631, as the new span length and 
proceed as before. The new sag is found to be 39 ft., but this value must 
be divided by the factor 2.33, which gives 16.7 ft. as the correct deflection 
imder the assumed conditions of wind loading, with a unit stress of 10,000 
lb. per square inch. 

The deflection which the span in the last example will assume in still air 
can be found by following the horizontal line through the point just deter- 
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mined until it intercepts the ordinate corresponding to the true span of ! 
ft., which gives a sag of 13.6 ft. and a stress of 5,300 lb. per square k 
Charts similar to this one for aluminum can be constructed from the 
of the elastic catenary for any other conductor material, such as 
steel or bronze. 

Transmission Line Insulators. — Power companies are beginning to: 
that the insulator is perhaps the most important item of a modem 
mission line, for upon it depends the reliabiUty of the company's 
to its customers. For transmission purposes at this time, porcelain ii 
tors can be classified as one piece, multi-part pin types and 
types. The one piece insulator is used generally for voltages up to 20; 
volts. The multi-part insulator can be used to 80,000 volts, while 
this voltage the suspension types have taken the place of multi-part 
types. 

In the beginning, the modern high-tension insulator was a pettii 
insulator of the same cylindrical form as low voltage telephone and 
graph insulators used, but sUghtly larger in dimension. Surface insula! 
was considered the vital point and the designs were made according^.1 
Later developments brought about the incline of the petticoat outwaid,] 
getting same further away from the bolt and keeping the inner surface diy. 
The weight and complications of manufacture in this regard thus brou|^* 
about the multi-part insulators cemented together. 

In the selection of an insulator of the pin type to operate under certain 
pressures, consideration must be given to the mechanical features involved, 
and also the internal electrical conditions of the system; the climatic con- 
ditions, such as long rainy seasons, salt storms, fogs, dust, Ughtning storms, 
etc. Experience has taught the transmission line engineer scxne undesirable 
features of an insulator, yet it has required long and careful work on the 
part of manufacturers to develop economical and efficient designs, and it is 
usually best to specify performance, and have the manufacturer furnish 
insulators to meet conditions of service to be rendered. The specifications 
for multi-part insulators usually itemize the tests for performance and in 
some cases specify in detail the manner in which they are to be applied. 
For dry flash-over as a rule 23^ to 3 times the rated line voltage is specified. 
And for the wet flash-over 1}^ to 2 times the rated Une voltage. A puncture 
test of usually 75 per cent, of the full rated line voltage, apphed to the dif- 
ferent shells separately before assembling. Very often, too much attention 
is given the wet flash-over test values that are obtained on insulators, and 
too little attention paid to dielectric strength and surface resistance to meet 
hne conditions. Further data are given under the heading, "Puncture 
and Flash over Ratio for Insulators." 

Suspension Insulators. — A great number of different designs of suspen- 
sion type insulators are offered by manufacturers, but in general two types 
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fc.have been widely used. The interlinking type and the one piece disc type 
I with a metal cap and center pin cemented to insulators. The first design 
i- has the advantage that in case the insulator breaks the wires will hold the 
V other units together, and in good many cases prevent a shut down, but 
against this there is the poesibility of their breaking from constant rubbing 
in the holes. In the one type the insulator is in tension, while the inter- 
linking type is in compression. In general the principles of design of pin 
insulators are applicable to the suspension insulator, since the latter may 
- be considered a modificatioD of the former. In the early designs of suspen- 
sion units, a disc type without petticoats was employed, but the latter 
^ftagnn make use of concentric circular ribs or petticoats on the under 




F^ 111. — Types of Hn Insulatora for Tranamtsuon line 
Vottasn aroiuuf 22,000, 35,000, 45,000, and 75,000 Volu 
(R. TiioinaB itnd Sons Company) 



surface. The addition of the petticoat raises the sparking voltage 35 per 
cent, and at the same time increases the surface resistance of the insulator 
in wet weather. 

Suspension insulators have a smaller capacity than the multi-part insu- 
lator, this capacity diminishing as each unit is added, but increasing for 
the large sizes of multi-part for higher line pressures. However, a wide 
multi-part insulator gives better rain protections than the narrower but 
larger suspension group, yet the number of ilry surfaces of the latter gives 
a smaller surface leakage loss. 

Glass Insulators. — The following information on glass insulators for high 
tension work is abstracted from a paper read at a meeting of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers : 

"Glass was the first material to be used for insulators on transmission 
lines in the United States, and it has shared with porcelain, this application. 
In France glass is extensively used for transmission lines, we understand, 
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up to 100,000 volts, while in Italy many power lines are similarly equipped 
There are 5,000,000 glass insulators giving good satisfaction over 
tension lines today in the United States. 
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"The problema involved in design and in manufacturing are those of 
material and of couatruction. Fundamentally, glass is superior because, 
I being of homogeneous character and a single material, the entire body of 
the glass acts uniformly as the insulating medium, whereas in porcelain 
' the glaze appears to be the main factor of insulation resistance and differs 
in compositioQ from the body of the substance which ia far inferior to glass 
Q this respect. Now, when it is recalled that this glaze may be but a thou- 
sandth of an inch or so in thickness, it is obvious that any imperfections or 
unevenness in ifa texture are sure to be fraught with danger. This ia further 
onphasized by recent improvements in glass manufacture which result 
today in a material, imiform in character, of greater strength and specific 
gravity, where increased mechanical efficiency and strength are combined 
with the desired insulating properties. This improvement has followed 
technical developments in glass making just as in steel and other industries, 
and is due primarily to a better understanding of the chemical and physical 
questions involved." 
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" Unfortunately, glass manufacturers in the United States have failed to 
realize adequately the availability of their product for high tension work. 
In the first place, for the new and unusual shapes required, they at first 
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demanded prices that, if not prohibitive, plainly suggested laj^ profita. 
Secondly, the manufacturers faUed to consider sufficiently the eketiical 
side of the problem and did not show a pri^ressive spirit in ananging test- 
ing plants and methods of test and experiment. Furthermore, such ooa- 
cems as have developed improved methods of manufacture, have failed to 
publish the results of their improvements so that to many engineeiB, the 
merits and relative economy of glass as compared with other mateiiala, 
have never been made apparent. For these reasons chiefly, porcelain faaa 




Fig. 112b.— Suspension Insulators for 80,000 to 110,000 Volta (R. Thomu and Sou 
Company) 
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achieved a position in this field which modem glass insulators are now in a 
position to dbpute. 

" In the same way that the different problems of a high tendon insulator 
were solved in porcelain by the suspension insulator, so similar designs have 
been developed for glass which are now gaining wide vogue. It will be re- 
membered that a porcelain pin insulator required for a 100,000 volt transmis- 
sion line could be built only of such size and form as to cost, in the average 
case, a prohibitive amount, but that by combining a number of insulators 
by cementing to malleable iron fittings and suspending the cable, hi^ ten- 
sion insulators of such capacity can be secured at a cost of about five or 
six dollars. 

"Likewise in glass units, the suspension insulator is being developed 
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for high lension lines and types now in use meet all conditions in a most 
satisfactory manner and often more advantageously than porcelain. In- 
stead of making the glass about three inches thick, as has to be done with 
a pin type insulator where stresses are almost unavoidable, the same result 
can be seeing with glass j4 of an inch thick. This permits of perfect 
annealing and the development of a glass with practically the same strength 
as porcelain. In such discs corrugations of the necessary shape can be 
molded so that the cement holding the various segments together will have 
a firm hold and afford an insulator of equal strength to a solid piece." 

Today these composite insulators of glass and material called *'Boro- 
Silica" have been developed to a point that suspension insulators are supplied 
for comparative tests with those of porcelain, irrespective of the voltage 
for which the line is to be used. For long distance telephone communica- 
tions, comparative tests have been made of glass insulators and those of 
other materials along parallel lines, and the practical results as shown in 
more distinct conversation, have coincided with the reports from the testing 
laboratory, while the power lines on the Pacific Coast where glass has been 
used return satisfactory reports. One objection to glass insulators has 
been that they could only be used with wooden pins. The more perfectly 
annealed glass insulators have been used with iron pins dipped in pitch 
and stand up as well as the porcelain. Another objection has been that 
internal stresses are caused in the piece due to poor annealing. This has 
been eliminated by a flash-over test of say five minutes and by the more 
perfect methods of annealing. 

Limits of Pin Tjrpe Insulators. — ^An important reason for using suspension 
insulators is the matter of cost. It is entirely possible to build porcelain 
insulators of the pin type in standard design of sufficient size to operate 
successfully at any voltage, but the extreme height and diameter of a pin 
type insulator for, say, 100,000 volts make the cost prohibitive. Suspen- 
sion insulators are usually made up on the unit plan, making it possible to 
increase the effective insulation whenever it is desired to raise the line 
voltage or whenever it is found necessary to increase the leakage surface 
of the insulators in districts where salt fogs or dust deposits from factories 
are encoimtered. Many lines start operation at a lower voltage than will 
be eventually used because the initial load is light and the potential in- 
creased when the regulation demands it. If the pin type of insulator is 
considered at the start in such a case, there is no choice but to install the 
size of insulator that will be ultimately required. Again in the pin type of 
design, the nearness of the line wire and pin must always prove a weak 
point for lightning as well as any surging or other line disturbances. The 
suspension type of insulator gets around both these troubles by the wide 
separation of the conductors and supporting structure. Again when the 
suspension type is used on towers, the position of the conductor below the 
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CFOB»-ann permits the tower to act as a lightning rod, and relieve the line 
from much hghtning stress. 

Insulators are a source of much line trouble and in the matter of Iveakage 
the unit suspension type has a positive advantage. When a pin type insu- 
lator becomes cracked the whole insulator is worthlees so far as its electrical 
properties go, and must be removed at once or it may cause a shut-down 
dutjng the first rain storm. The breaking or cracking of one of the units 
of a suspension unit type insulator takes away but one unit of the series. 
Thus, in a five-unit design for 100,000 volts, the breakii^ of one unit 
reduces *tlie insulating value only 20 per cent. The suspenaon insulator 
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requires a higher tower and pole for the same wire. clearance than when 
using the pin type design, for the conductor is below the cross-arm and a 
longer cross-arm is also required to allow for the swing of insulators and 
wires in the wind. 

On account of these features, a construction dealing with voltages above 
50,000 is now considered about the dividing line between pin type and sus- 
pension type insulators, with s suspension type often used on lower volt- 
ages where there is the possibility of increasing the voltage of the line in 
the future, as already mentioned. 

Insulator Costs.— The curves of Fig. 113 show the relative ap| 
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cost per insulator of the pin and suspension types. The maximum costs 
represent liberal safety factors, such as steel pins, liberal pin type insulator 
rating, substantial clamps, attachments and two-piece suspension insulators. 
The minimum costs are for close insulator ratings, wood pins and the like. 
Inasmuch as the insulator is one of the important factors in uninterrupted 
service and line maintenance, and represents a relatively small part of Une 
cost, it is essential that liberal design be allowed in its selection. 

Insulator Grounds. — Choice of transformer and system connections 
still continue to raise differences of opinion. Before the successful develop- 
uk&ai of the electrol3rtic lightning arrester the advantage was on the side 
of the star transformer connection with neutral grounded. Between the 
delta connection with 50 per cent, of the line potential on the insulators 
and the star connection with 60 per cent, there is little choice. In the case 
of the delta connection, a broken insulator does not result in a short circuit, 
but the groimding may set up severe high frequency disturbances, with the 
entire line voltage on the remaining insulators. This danger is lessened as 
the line voltage increases. When arc suppressors are used such arcing 
groimds are inunediately disrupted by short circuiting. On the other hand 
a broken insulator on a star grounded system must be replaced at once. 
In this connection the voltage on the insulator is fixed whereas with the 
delta connection the limiting voltage is determined by the arrester setting 
within its range. The isolation of the delta with reference to the ground 
potential permits of extreme super-voltages and surging unless limited by 
arresters or other means. 

Insulator Troubles. — Formerly a large number of insulators were broken 
supposedly by hunters using them as targets and boys throwing stones at 
them. On narrow spacing of conductors insulators have also been lost from 
large birds short circuiting the line. Fog and dust undoubtedly are the 
greatest sources of present troubles, however, aside from electrical dis- 
turbances. Fog decreases the surface resistance of the insulator so that 
there is sufficient leakage to bum wood cross-arms and pins. Trouble from 
fog alone can usually be remedied by larger insulators except in the case 
of salt fog or fog and dust or smoke. Salt fog causes an encrusting of the 
surface of the insulator which can only be remedied by periodic washing. 
In districts where the air is laden with cement dust, smoke or acid fumes, 
fog adds to the regular run of insulator troubles with the remedy largely 
an increase in size of insulator and dependence on rain to maintain the insu- 
lator in working condition. Insulators have been designed and are avail- 
able which protect inner petticoats from fog and dust and also relieve this 
trouble. Insulator troubles from electrical disturbances, mainly from 
lightning, show up as broken units from puncture, porcelain cracked, or 
chipped, corrosion of the pin due to improper cementing and the like. These 
defects can be usually located by the ordinary 1,000 volt megger test or by 
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a telephone receiver test which is being used successfuUy by severAl large 
companies. A 2,000 ohm wireless receiver set is used with one tenninal 
connected to a spike about shoulder high above the ground and the other 
terminal to another spike driven in the ground a few feet from the base 
of the pole. If the insulator is defective there will be distinct scratdung 
noise in the receiver. The particular unit is then found by climbing the 
pole and testing the insulator units separately. An exploring coil and tde- 
phone receiver is employed by one company with considerable success. 

Insulators fail electricaUy through actual puncture or by flash-ov^ and 
cracking. The first cause of failure can be practically eliminated by tests 

^plied before thein- 
sulator is placed in 
service to weed out 
the weak units. 
Flash-over tests are 
less satisfactory as 
an indication of what 
the insulator is likdy 
to do in the long nm* 
In the first place it is 
very difficult to imi- 
tate the insidous 
coating of the surface 
by the long contin- 
ued action of dust and 
moisture. Almost 
any first class porce- 
^ , , lain will withstand 

Fig. 114. — Relation between Megohms and Puncture Voltage j • ui 
for 230 Insulators Taken from the Baltimore Transmission admirably a puno- 
line of Pennsylvania Water and Power Company ture test or a flash- 

over test dry, the 
limitation being the size and design of the petticoats. The value of a flash- 
over test when the insulator is wet depends upon the nature of the wetting. 
The ordinary spray test approximates a heavy but rather quiet shower of 
rain. Service conditions would be more nearly approximated by a very 
fine spray directed obliquely upon an insulator which had previously been 
coated with fine dust. 

Testing Insulators with Megger. — In comparing the resistance of sus- 
pension types of insulators, as determined by a megger, with the puncture 
voltage, the Pennsylvania Water and Power Company has found that the 
latter increases in a general way with the resistance. In fact, the ratio of 
puncture voltage to resistance followed very closely the curve of Fig. 114. 
Units having a resistance of about 50 megohms had a puncture value abc^ 
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XX) volts, while those having a resistance of 350 megohms had a puncture 
Lag^ close to the flash-over value. It seems advisable, therefore, not to 
w insulators to remain in service on a 70,000 volt line unless each unit 
a resistance of at least 500 megohms. 

lash-over of Suspension Insulators in String. — Interesting observations 
e also been made by this company on two 70,000 volt lines both 
ipped with the same design' of suspension insulators, the one line with 

units to the string in suspension and six units on strain towers, the other 

with seven units to the string in suspension and eight in strain. Rec- 
3 for one year for both lines showed the larger number of lightning strokes 
the line with the larger nmnber of insulators. Evidence from inspec- 
i of the line showed, however, that whenever the flash-over took place 
I suspension tower (which generally was the case in preference to a strain 
er) the Ughtning arc on the circuit with the five insulators in the string, 
lid as usual rise upwards along the insulator strings to the crossarm 
ve, while on the circuit with the seven 
fcs in the string the arc would in every 
e go just the opposite way, that is, from 

conductor to the crossarm below, as 
wn in Fig. 115. This was naturally due 
the fact that this clearance distance for 

two upper conductors was materially 
reased (from about 36 in. to 24 in.) by 
ling two more units to the string. For 
' bottom conductor, where the clearance 
tance still remained ample, the number 
flash-overs was greatly reduced. This 
mge in the location of the arc resulted in two distinct gains. In the first 
06, the arc did not have nearly the same chance for damaging the in- 
fitors by heat, as it did not pass alongside them but away from them, 
e insulator record for 1913 showed this clearly. Thus it was necessary 
remove 210 insulators from circuit No. 2, (Fig. 115) due to Ughtning 
nage, and only three from No. 1 circuit. The other advantage gained 
i that it proved to be easier to extinguish the arcs on No. 1 circuit and 
i it could be done with much less loss of the synchronous load connected 
the system, on account of the preponderance of two-wire short circuits 
ipared with three-wire short circuits. The following year one more 
t was added to No. 2 circuit suspension towers and two more to the strain 
^rs, and this is the way it is at present. The number of insulators re- 
ved from the line due to lightning damage is small, not more than about 

hundred per year, on the average, and is not on the increase. 
Ninctare and Flash-over Ratio for Insulators. — ^There has been some 
erence of opinion among operating engineers and insulator designers as 
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to the proper relationship between puncture voltage and flash-over vottage. 
It is usually considered that a proper ratio of puncture voltage to fiaah- 
over is about 2 to 1. Some engineers hold, however, that an insulator of 
very large striking distance may have a comparatively low flash-over voU- 
agc and may easily have a dielectric strength as based on oil tests (tf 2 to 1, 
yet as far as operating conditions go, such an insulator may not be nearly m 
good as one of some other ratio, because of the fact that the latter may have 
a shorter striking distance. 

In the National Electrical Safety Code issued as Circular No. 54 by the 
Bureau of Standards, November 15, 1916, in the section on installation and 
maintenance of lines, it is recommended that insulators be so designed thii 
their dry flash-over voltage is not more than 75 per cent, of the puncture 
voltage at a frequency of 60 cycles. It is also recommended that insu- 
lators withstand without flash at 60 cycles a test voltage when dry from 4 
to 2.5 times the operating voltage and when wet from 3 to 1.5 times the 
operating voltage. The test voltages of 4 and 3 times operating voltage 
were given for 6,600 volt insulators and the values 2.5 and 1.5 for 150^ 
volt insulators. The test voltages between these sizes and ratings are giveo 
in a table in the last chapter of this book devoted to data and reference ij 
tables. 

Hot and Cold Water and Vacuum Heating Tests for Insulators.— A hot 
and cold water test for insulators is often employed to determine the types 
of insulators that are most liable to be damaged by high internal stresses. 
Results of such tests as conducted and formulated by the Pennsylvania 
Water and Power Company, (*' Proceedings A. I. E. E.," July, 1915) have 
led to certain practical conclusions which are of value in interpreting 
high-voltage tests. In the tests as conducted by this company, the heads 
of the insulators were dipped in cold water (7 deg. to 8.5 deg. C) for five 
minutes, then immersed in boiling water for an equal period, and finally 
tested for resistance with a megger. Those which stood the treatmrat 
without any change in resistance were subjected to ten temperature changes 
and finally to a high-voltage test. 

By heating insulators which had been in service on the line for some time 
in a vacuum to a temperature of 50 deg. to 90 deg. C, it was found that 
the resistance gradually decreased and after several days rose again to in- 
finity. When insulators which had been subjected to this treatment were 
subjected to high-voltage tests, it was found that they would break down 
at a much higher voltage than before being treated. The insulators which 
dried out the quickest punctured at the lowest voltages while those that 
dried out more slowly had considerably higher break-down values. FVwn 
these observations it seems that insulators which have become unsintaUe 
for service owing to absorption of moisture can be made safe for service^flT 
heating them in a vacuum and treating them so they will not absorb moi^ 
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ture again. Switching, surges, arcing grounds, high-frequency discharges, 
etc., therefore, can hardly be assumed to be the cause of all insulator 
depreciation, since insulators have been damaged on lines continuously 
energized but not used to transmit energy. 

Effect of Altitude on Insulator Ratings. — F. W. Peek, Jr., has shown"^ 
that there is a considerable variation of the spark-over voltage at sea level 
and at high altitudes for insulators, bushings and leads. If the spark over- 
voltage is known at the sea-level the spark-over voltage at any altitude may 
be closely estimated by multiplying by the corresponding relative air den- 
sity (ratio at sea level to that at any other altitude). That is, if a suspen- 
sion insulator string of three units has a spark-over voltage of 205,000 volts 
at sea level, the spark-over voltage at 9,000 ft. elevation at the same tem- 
perature would be, E= 0.71X205,000 =145,000 volts, where 0.71 is the 
relative air density corresponding to 9,000 ft. elevation. 

Protective Apparatus. — On account of the fact that abnormal and tran- 
sient disturbances frequently arise during the operation of transmission 
lines against which it is beyond practical methods to insulate apparatus, 
certain types of protective apparatus are essential. The protective devices 
in common use include lightning arresters, reactance coils, automatic cir- 
cuit breakers, relays, arcing ground suppressors, overhead ground wires 
and the like. The abnormal conditions that may injure machines and cause 
interruption to service, include: 

1. High frequencies. 

2. Abnormal voltages. 

3. Excessive currents. 

4. Improper switching and accidental conditions. 

lightning is the most troublesome cause of high frequency oscillations, 
while the arcing ground and changes in electromagnetic or electrostatic 
conditions also cause oscillations. Abnormal voltages are also the result of 
li^tning, resonance and the reflection of standing waves and frequently 
rupture insulation or strain it to a point where it will eventually fail. 
Excessive current is about as serious as the other two abnormal conditions 
on accoimt of the damage to insulation through overheating. Improper 
switching and its effects are treated under this head in the section on 
system connections. The accidental conditions referred to as sources of 
abnormal disturbances are such accidents as breaks in conductors due to 
storms and failures due to faulty installation and construction of insulators, 
switches and the like. 

Electrolytic Lightning Arrester. — ^The essential features of the electro- 
lytic Ughtning arrester are shown in Fig. 116. This device has proved 

* Dielectric Phenomena in High Voltage Engineering, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, page 111. 
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most effective in protecting alternating cun-Nit syHtems and tfipnii 
from all potential singes and lightning disturbances and is now gDnrfr 
used in fdl cases where the service and apparatus to be protectodwiUiDililf 
the expense. The construction and operation of the electrolytic unto 

are based i^xn th 
characteristicg d it 
aluminum cell c 
ing of two alumm 
plates on whtdi In 
been f oimed a film tf 
hydroxide of ilumfr 
um immersed in laA- 
able electrolyte. Tki 
device has a large Urn- 
charge c^iacity ui 
will not only hudk 
eerious abnormal md- 
ditions caused by bght- 
ning, but will as well handle both continuous and recurrent discharges itfb- 
ing for long periods. This arrester can be adjusted to discharge at on); 
a small percentage above the normal operating voltage of the system. Tit 
arrester should be installed as near the apparatus it protects as poeabic 



Fig. 116. — Horn Gape and Short CSicuitiiig Contacta for 
BUectrotytic Li^tning Airestere. Bhort CitcuhiDg Devioe 
Bhould be Set (G+25%) from Opposite Horn 




Fig. 117.— I jghtning Arrester InstallatJOD for 45,000 Volt Three-I%ase Noo-Grouodoi 
Neutral SyHtfm, ShowinR Horn Gape on Wooden Poles, Wall Entnooes and Tton 
Inside of Station (General Electric Company) 

and for this reason it is built in indoor and outdoor designs. Indoor units 
are used for low voltages where the arcing at the horn gaps ia notflerew 
under even abnormal cases. Above 27,000 volts, however, the arre^ 
tanks are installed inside and the horn gaps installed just outside the buil< 
ing so that the leads can be connected to the line where it enters the statio: 
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Such an installation is shown in Fig. 117. The objection to installing ar- 
resiter tanks out of doors comes from the liability of freezing in winter and 
exposure to the sun in sununer. When the electrolyte is frozen the internal 
resistance of the arrester is considerably increased and its discharge rate 
considerably lowered. A high operating temperature increases the rate 
of dissolution of the films which calls for more frequent charging. In very 
hot climates it may be found advisable to charge two or more times a day, 
since failure to keep the film in proper condition at high temperatures 
increases the liability of damage from a heavy charging current. 

Arresters for Grounded and Non-grounded Circuits. — It has been pointed 

out by R. T. Wagner (General Electric Review, June, 1913) and others, 

that it is important to avoid the mistake of selecting an arrester for a 

thoroughly grounded neutral when the neutral is only partially groimded, 

that is, through an appreciable resistance. In an arrester for a grounded 

neutral circuit, each stack of cones normally receives the neutral potential 

when the arrester discharges. But if a phase becomes accidentally grounded 

the line voltage is thrown across each of the other stacks of cones until the 

circuit breaker opens the circuit. The Une voltage is 173 per cent, of the 

neutral or normal operating voltage of the cells and therefore about 150 

per cent, of the permanent critical voltage of each cell. This means that 

w^Aen the grounded phase occurs this 50 per cent, excess dynamic potential 

^ short circuited through the cells until the circuit breaker opens. The 

*oiount of energy to be dissipated in the arrester depends upon the kilowatt 

Opacity of the generator, the internal resistance of the cells and the time 

'Quired to operate the circuit breakers. The greater the amount of resist- 

^'^oe in the neutral the longer will be the time for the circuit breakers to 

pp^n. In all cases, therefore, when the earthing resistance in the neutral 

^ Sreat enough to prevent the automatic circuit breakers from opening 

*^''^<5tically instantaneously, an arrester for a non-grounded neutral sys- 

^'^x should be installed. General Electric arresters for circuits with thor- 

^^SWy grounded neutrals have three stacks of cones. The bases of the 

^^■^Ciks of cones are connected to the tanks and grounded. The top cone 

^ ^tach stack is connected to the line through a horn gap. Insulating sup- 

*^^^^ing racks are not necessary with arresters for grounded neutral cir- 

}^t:s. For non-grounded circuits the arresters have four stacks of cones, 

r^^ bases of which are connected together by a multiplex connection. The 

^^;^:»th stack is between the multiplex connection and the ground, the object 

jI^S*g to give the same protection between the line and line as between the 

^^^ and ground. The fourth stack is called the grounded leg of the arrester. 

installation of Arresters. — When installing an arrester it is important 

*, '^it the wiring of the discharge circuit should furnish the shortest and most 

^^■^^ct path from line to ground. Copper tubing is recommended for high 

^^Itage arresters installed with Isixge radius bends and as short length of 
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conductor as possible eo as to eliminate unnecessary inductaoce and ouble 
the arrester to properly handle high frequency disturbances. From the 
arrester to ground copper strip is sometimes more convenient to install than 

copper tubing for this 
can be fastened to the 
station wall and leui 
directly to the ground. 
It is important to se- 
cure a good ground 
coQDecUon and a plan 
better than the use of 
ground plate is to con- 
nect to several pipes 
driven ax to eight feet 
in the ground and 
widely separated, but 
connected together 
with a hberal aze of 
copper conductor. 
When plates are used 
at a distance from the 
arrester, as in the mud 
bank of a stream, a 
pipe should be driven 
in the ground near the 
arrester to make the 
ground connection as 
short as possible. 
Ground plates at a 
long distance are not 
satisfactory. It is ad- 
visable to measure the 
resistance of ground 
connections from time 
to time. According to 
R. T. Wagner in the 
General Electrie Re- 
view, February, 1913, , 
the resistance of a flin- 
gle pipe ground can be 
considered good when about 15 ohms. A simple method of checking \if 
the condition of multiple pipe groimds is to divide the pipes into two group* 
and connect each group to a 110 volt lightning circuit with an aimnetfit 
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in series. If about 20 amp. flows and the pipes are well distributed the 
ground conditions are satisfactory for lightning arresters. 

Resistance of Grounds. — The data in Table 25 give the resistance of 
various ground connections imder similar conditions. The results were 
secured from a number of tjrpes of ground connections installed at 10-ft. 
intervals. After allowing these to settle for a period of three months, 
measurements were taken every three months for a period of eighteen 
months over a wide range of temperature and moisture conditions. The 
resistance of any one type varied very little under any weather conditions, 
the maximum variation of any reading being 35 per cent, of the average 
value. 

Table 25. — Resistance op Different Types of Ground Connections 



No. 



1 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 

8 



9 

10 
11 
12 



DKacRipnoN 



10 lb. scrap copper set 6 ft. deep, surrounded by 10 lb. coke 

Ck)pper plate, 5 ft. by 3J^ ft., set 4 ft. deep, surrounded by 2 ft. crushed 

coke 
One 9-ft. length IJ^-in. black iron pipe driven 6 ft. in solid earth 
One 9-ft. length l}^-in. galvanized-iron pipe driven 6 ft. in solid earth 

One 12-ft. length IJ^-in. black iron pipe driven 9 ft. in solid earth 
One 12-ft. length IJ^-in. galvanized-iron pipe driven 9-ft. in solid earth 
Two 9-ft. lengths J^-in. galvanized-iron pipe set 6 ft. deep and coke 

tamped around pipes 
One 9-ft. length l}<i-in. galvanized-iron pipe set 6 ft. deep and coke 

tamped around pipe 

Perforated metal cone 18 in. long, filled with charcoal, buried 6 ft. in 2 

ft. of coke 
Patented type of driven ground pipe 
Patented type of set ground connection 
Connection to city water system at faucet placed about 100 ft. from test 

grounds 



Ohms 
14.2 

5.6 
25.1 
24.5 

14.8 
18.4 

15.2 

26.7 



14.4 
19.5 
11.7 

00.44 



Rating of Lightning Arrester. — ^The voltage ratings of electrolytic Ught- 
ning arresters are given in column one of Table 26a, together with the 
minimum and maximum voltages at which they should be operated. All 
arresters on a system should be capable of operating at the generating 
station voltage. Manufacturers report that a mistake is often made in 
specifying an arrester of lower voltage for a substation than for the generat- 
ing station allowing for the hne drop. Disastrous results often follow such 
an error since the generating station voltage may be thrown on the sub- 
station arresters when the load is Ught or is suddenly cut off the substation. 
Arrester Horn Gap Settings. — ^The gap settings in the accompanying 
table are for the main and resistance horn gaps as recommended by the 
General Electric C!ompany. When arresters are operated at higher or 
lower voltages than given in the table larger or smaller settings correspond- 
ing to the operating voltage should be used. In case arresters are used 
wth charging resistances, the resistance gap should always be sUghtly 
smaller than the main gap in order to give a selective path for the discharges. 
Th^ variations should be about as shown in the tab\e« 
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Table 26a. — ^Voltage Ratincw and Limitb oy EJmcraoLTWc Abbmw 



TY A<l>*!Tk Vm TA/IV 


OvmBATSXa VolflTAOB 


XvArEV TUl^lAUB 


Minimum 




2500 
3300 
4600 


1000 
2551 
3601 


2550 
2600 
4680 


6600 
10000 
12500 


4681 

7251 

11901 


7250 
11900 
14000 


15000 
17500 
20000 


14001 
16101 
18701 


16100 
18700 
21800 


25000 
30000 
35000 


21801 
27001 
32201 


27000 
32200 
37900 


40000 
45000 
50000 


37901 
43001 
48251 


43000 
48250 
53500 


60000 
70000 
90000 


53501 
64251 
75001 


64250 
75000 
95000 


110000 
140000 


95001 
115001 


115000 
145000 



liecommendations by R. T. Wagner, General Electric Review^ Fdi)niary, 19137 

Table 26b. — Gap Settings in Inches for Arresters With and Without Ci 

Resistance 





Main Gap 


RnnaTAKCB Gaf 




Max. 


MixL 


Max. 


Mi: 


2500 
3300 
4600 


^ 
H 
% 


♦ 

n 




H 
H 


6600 
10000 
12500 


% 

^ 

k 


lit 






15000 
17500 
20000 




hi 


H 




25000 
30000 
35000 


1.00 

IK 


'Hi 


IVb 
VA 


i.( 


40000 
45000 
50000 


2ys 

2^ 

3K 


2Jg 


3 


u 

IJ 
13 


60000 
70000 
80000 


6 
8 


3 

4 
5H 


4 

• • 


2} 
3J 

• • 


90000 
100000 
110000 
140000 


10 

12J^ 

14 

18 


65i 

10 
13 


• • 

• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 
« ■ 

• • 


Keoominendati< 


ons by R. T, Waj 


per, Omural Elect 


trie Renew, Fttonu 


dry, 1913. 
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er Forms of Arresters. — Other forms of arresters such as the multigap, 

;ap, magnetic blowout and mechanical break designs are in use where 

nditions are less severe than in connection with long transmission 

erving substation and important customers and where the operating 

ions require a less expensive protective device than the electrolytic 

jr. 

bective reactance coils or choke coils are used to limit power to safe 

at times of short circuit and to absorb and reflect high frequency 
tions by virtue of their inductance and resistance. They are also 
\8 retardation coils with electro- 
ghtning arresters. Coils of from 
kO turns air insulated are usually 
<5tory for this purpose. They are 
ed in series with the line, pref cr- 
ust outside a station between the 
itus and the lightning arresters. 
rhead Ground Wires. — The 
of the overhead groimd wire is 
realized more and more and the 
n held that the more of them the 

the protection to lines against 
cal and magnetic disturbances 
; lightning storms.* The most 
Mil protection is secured from 
:rounded parallel wires in a rec- 
Ar formation which gives the 
i separation. These may be 
[ two above and two below the 
conductors, or two above and one 
ide about on a level with the two 
, power conductors. Where a 
groimd wire is used it should be 

I as near as practicable to the power conductors. When two grounded 
are used they should be separated as far apart as possible and as far 
.cticable should be on opposite sides of the power conductors. This 
duce to a minimum the transfer of surge energy to the power conduc- 
Protection against the splitting of poles may be secured by vertical 
ctor which runs the height of the pole and has one end buried in the 
d. Every fifth pole protected in this way serves as a protection from 
ct bolt of lightning. A position of four groimd wires recommended 




Fig. 119. — Position of Four Ground 
Wires when Non-Grounded Pins are 
Used 



heory of Parallel Grounded Wires and Production of High Frequencies in Trans- 
i LioeB," by E. E. F. Creighton, *'A. I. E. E. Proceedings," June, 1916. 
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by Dr. E. E. F. Creighton where non-grounded pins are used is shown m 
Fig. 119. To preserve the insulation afforded by the wooden cross arm the 
metallic connections of the laterally grounded wires are carried free of the 
cross arm. At one point in the circuit is shown a series resistance to bring 
the total resistance in the grounded loop up to a value at least equal to 
one-fifth of the critical damping resistance. 

Size of Ground Wire. — From a mechanical standpoint the size of ground 
wire is dictated by the length of the span. To guard against sleet, practice 
seems to call for a ^ in. stranded Siemens-Martin steel wire for a span of 
600 feet and ^ in. for a span of about 250 feet and ordinary tel^raph wire 
for spans of about 100 feet. The distance between the ground wire and the 
nearest conductor at the point of support should not be less than 70 per cent 
of that allowed between the conductors, assuming that the ground wire \b 
of steel and the conductors of copper or aluminum. When the ground wire 

is of the same material as con- 
ductors the same miniiwnm 
clearances apply to it. 

With average cost of steel 
wire and cost of stringing the 
^ in. ground wire will cost 
around $100 per mile. Each 
overhead ground wire can be 
considered roughly as from 5 
per cent, to 1.0 per cent, of thkfe 
cost of the line when its total cost, including steel towers, is considered frorK:^ 
$2,000 to $12,000 per mile. 

Arcing Ground Suppressor. — ^Where a system is operated withoi-^-'^ 
grounded neutral interruptions to service have been successfully prevent 
from arcing grounds by use of the arcing ground suppressor. This devi< 
in the main consists of three single-pole independent motor-operated o^^^ 
switches electrically and mechanically interlocked to prevent more thte -^^ 
one operating at the same time. It is controlled by a balanced three-phat=^^^ 
potential relay which remains inactive while the system is balanced, bi 
when unbalanced due to the ground on one phase, it operates the coi 
sponding phase of the suppressor which in turn grounds the same phase 
the line, thus shunting the current and extinguishing the arc. Its actio 
and effect on a transmission system was explained by Creighton and Whit 
tlesey in "A. I. E. E. Proceedings" of June, 1912. 

Arcing Horns and Rings. — ^These devices are sometimes used on ii 
tors with the idea of forming terminals to take the craters of an arc in 
of insulator flashover. It is thought that a large percentage of insulatoi 
reported destroyed by puncture are first cracked or broken by the heat 
an arc allowing current to fiow through the break and blow up the insulato^^' 




Fig. 120. — Essential Features of Ardng Ground 

Suppressor 
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rhe arcs may be due to lightning or disturbances in switching and against 
■hem it is not practicable to insulate. The arcing rings and horns such as 
Aiown in f^. 121 limit the voltage of the destructive discharges over the 
nsulator. The advantage of the ring design lies in the fact that the arc 
can form at any point around the insulator 
i~ >.,«.--- w -^ ^'"^ '° •'"^ '* forms on the windward side it 

-■§ 2 — "WiNi'jw jjj^y j^g blown around without injury to the 

3 .a^nS^SSJg insulator whereas with definite terminals the 

arc may be blown under the insulator and 
injure it. 

Horn gap spacings for different arrange- 
ments and voltages are given in the accom- 
H "5 ^^SmS^SSS panying table. It must be understood that 
g ^ g 2 — — """ — ilZL arcing horns and rings are not a makeshift 
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^ S ** us ira ,o tf, to use poor insulators — they are simply one 
5> o'^SE^EScSpS^ form of protection against line surges. 

~'^k > — ~: Isolating Transformers to Reduce Arcing 

^« I S Si:;^gjSiif^ Ground Disturbances. — On the hnes of the 
J „ S wt-gto-di; Public Service Company of Northern Illinois 
^ ° ' practical use has been made for some time of 

the isolating transformer idea on a non- 
grounded neutral system. The usual plan, 
as worked out, provides for isolatti^ the 
~ ^ JS *" system at generating stations or at points 

where local distributing lines are supplied. 
^* may be observed from the accompanying single line diagram (Fig. 
^^2), this arrangement exists at the Blue Island and Streator stations. 
^*e step-up transformer banks normally operate in parallel on the generat- 
*^ bus, but are isolated on the high-tension «de. Provisioa is made, 
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however, for parallel operation on a h^h-tenfflon bus at Blue Island, cr fa 
cutting the line through and by-pasung the station at Streator, in case d 
transformer trouble or other unusual conditions. In this manner the sjf- 
tem as a whole operates in parallel but in isolated sections, thus limitiif 







^« 




in extent metallic intor-conuections and consequent distiu-bances to r 
stricted areas. 

At the Streator installation, station-type regulators are installed <m tl 
low-tension side of the step-up transformer bank, which maintains propi 
regulation for the intervening points along the line extending to the wa 
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^8 appears to be one of the main advantages of the isolating scheme as 
^rked out in the system of high-voltage distribution. 

In the case of a metalUcally inter-connected system, a single defective 
^itsulator which grounds a phase affects the entire system. Local storms 
often develop in one section and cause a hazard to service in every other 
section. When isolating transformers are installed the disturbance of an 
^dental arcing ground on one section is confined entirely to that section, 
Qd still power may be transmitted without interference to and from all 
Aer sections as under normal conditions. Where isolating transformers 
e installed 1 to 1 units may be used or standard units which step the volt- 
e down and up again to the transmission voltage. Delta connection of 
tfisformers is employed. 

tn the development of high-voltage distribution systems, consisting of an 
-^r-connected network of Unes, the necessity of protective devices for 
^^lizing high-voltage disturbances becomes more and more apparent as 
^ system is extended. The scheme of adapting the transformer for this 
^iTX)se is proving to be an effective means in Umiting the extent of line 
sturbances, and unless some protective device is developed which will 
Ifill the requirements the transformer will be used, but perhaps in a modi- 
^ form, designed for the conditions imposed. 

Grounding vs. Insulating Metal Crossarms on Wood Poles. — ^The ad- 
isabihty of insulating as opposed to grounding the arms of wood pole hnes 
lepends upon whether or not it is advisable to nurse weak insulators and 
laintain service with grounds on the line. With insulated arms the insu- 
lting value of the pole to ground is retained and in case of an insulator 
ulure only the two remaining insulators on the arm in question will be 
ibjected to fulL line voltage whereas, with grounded arms or metal arms 
here the groimd wire is clamped directly to the bayonet, two-thirds of 
le insulators on the Une will have the full line voltage impressed across 
lem, which is su^ to locate any weak units, with a resultant short circuit 
id interruption of service until repairs are made. The problem is similar 
) that of grounding the neutral of a star connected system, and in general^ 
is well to insulate the arms on lines serving important loads with no other 
)urce of supply, and to ground the arms in networks or where emergency 
srvice is provided. For ungrounded systems better results will be ob- 
dned with imgrounded arms. Where the system neutral is grounded the 
letal cross arm should be earthed. 

Protecting Distribution Transformers. — Results of an extensive investi- 
ition to improve lightning protection for distribution transformers con- 
ucted by the Conmionwealth Edison Company* have indicated that con- 

• "Studies in Lightning Protection on 4,000 Volt Circuits," by D. W. Roper, "A. I. E. E. 
roceedings,'' June, 1916. 
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siderable trouble from lightning can be eliminated by removing transfonner 
terminal boards and installing lightning arresters on the same i>ole8 with 
the transformers. These conclusions are drawn from a five-years' investi- 
gation which included 3000 miles of circuit and 16,000 transformers. The 
records obtained have demonstrated, first, that the removal of the terminal 
boards from transformers would eliminate about 60 per cent, of the trouUes 
due to lightning, and, second, that the installation of lightning arresters (m 
the same pole with each transformer made a very considerable additional 
reduction in the amount of trouble from lightning, as compared with pre- 
vious practice of installing a few arresters on the line poles. R^ardless <rf 
whether the lightning arresters are on line poles or on transformer poles, 
the protection appears to be improved by an increase in the number of 
arresters per square mile or per mile of line. While a lightning arrester 
on the same pole with each transformer appears to be quite adequate pro- 
lection in a region where the transformers are reasonably close together, 
the protection appears to be inadequate where the transformers are sepa- 
rated by distances greater than 2,000 feet. Construction is considerably sim- 
plified by the use of self-contained arresters which do not require inspection. 
The modem types of lightning arresters are so free from trouble that 
the installation of a fuse in series with the arrester, for the purpose of 
disconnecting the arrester in case of trouble, is not warranted. While the 
installation of lightning arresters for the protection of transformers is 
not warranted by the saving in the cost of repairs to transformers, it can 
be justified because the quality of the service is improved thereby. 

Where transformers are separated by considerable distances, or are 
located at the end of a long line, the indications are that a single arrester 
on the transformer pole will prove inadequate. In order to secure the best 
protection, therefore, a certain minimum distance (not yet determined) 
between arresters should be decided on so as to protect against the hght- 
ning strokes of moderate frequency and considerable volume, which cannot 
be discharged by a single arrester, and which are apparently a fair propor- 
tion of the total number of strokes. Lightning arresters protect trans- 
formers against a large fraction of the lightning strokes, but the rest of the 
strokes, which are probably of a very high frequency and large volume, 
are beyond the capacity of the arrester. Stated more specifically, some 
lightning strokes are of comparatively low frequency and moderate volume, 
so that an arrester placed anywhere along the portion of the line affected 
by the stroke will protect the transformers. This type of stroke is the only 
kind that is seriously affected by the old-fashioned scheme of scattering a 
few arresters along the line poles. For strokes of higher frequency it be- 
comes necessary to have the arresters nearer the transformers, and this may 
be accomplished in part by installing an arrester on the pole next adjacent 
to each transformer. For strokes of very high frequency, however, the 
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on the pole next adjacent to the transformer is no longer sufficient, 
and the arresters must be placed immediately alongside the transformer. 
Tbere still remain strokes of such high frequency and volume that a single 
arrester on the transformer poles becomes inadequate on account of its 
Umited discharge capacity. This may account for the damage done to the 
transformers that are so protected. 
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the total tunnel expense. Labor required about 65 per cent, of the totd 
excavating expense, explosives, power and transportation making up U ■ 
per cent. more. The cost of cement and crushing stone was a large iton 
in lining the tunnel. It is interesting to point out here that the liahOity 
insurance for the entire tunnel construction was slightly over (2 per linev 
foot, of which $1.52 per foot was for excavating and 45 cente for lining the 
tunnel. 

The cost of constructing the intake, which involved excavating about 
7,000 cu. yd. of rock and placing 2,670 cu. yd. of concrete, consiBts of tlAVI 
per cu. yd. for excavating and S9.03 per cu. yd. for concreting. The «m>- 
struction of the surge tank, which was about 113 ft. deep and 2130 eq. ft. 
in cross-section, required the excavation of about 4,750 cu. yd. of rock at a 
cost of $2,166 per yd. About 700 tons of reinforcing steel were required in 
the tank and the low^ 64 ft. of hning, costing $5.57 per cu. yd. 

Station Buildings. — Construction of the power-house building oiclusve 
of the tailrace cost $6,056 per kilowatt installed. Of this concreting the 
foundations and substructure required 34.9 per cent. Handling, mixing and 
laying brick, sand and cement cost 15.8 per cent. Next in magnitude were 
the costs of structural steel, other building material, rock excavation and 
tiling floors. Analyzing the equipment expense shows that the cost of 
furnishing and erecting the hydraulic equipment was about equal to the 
corresponding expense for the electrical equipment. 
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(A) Total cost of dam construelion. 

(B Hydraulic work not includinR power house. 

(B') Hydraulic work not including power house building. 

(C) Total cost of low prcBBUre penstock pipe. 

(C) Total cost of high-pressure penstock pipe. 

(D) Cost of Power station buUdinft. i 
(D') Cost of Power station fully equipped. 

(E) Cost of turbinea or watcrwheels. 
(E') Total cost of hydraulic machinery. 
<F) Total coet of electrical equipment. 

Table 28 considers the following items of cost for a number of plants: 
the Diversion Works, covering costs of dam and intake; Flume or 
"'induit (headrace), covering costs of flume or pipe, tumid or eand; 
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oeiver, covering sui^e-tank, stand-pipe or secondaiy reservoir; Fen- 
cks, covering cost of pipe lines (pressure lines) ; Power House, covering 




^ nil °vMi 

lIlJll-: ll 
I ll!-1iPl J 
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letfl of hydraulic substructure and machinery, superstructure, electrical 
luipment, miscellaneous equipment; Tailrace, covering costs of water 
mduit (tailrace) construction, pipe line or tunnel and grading. 
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Transmission Lines. — In constructing the main transmissicm line the 
cost of copper was the chief expense, with the costs of tower sted, foundsr 
tions and right-of-way coming next, in the order named. Branch lines from 
the Atlanta substation have been built to Lindale (Ga.), 69.2 miles, and 
Newnan (Ga.), 42.1 miles, at an expense of $4,284.05 per mile and $4,687.90 
per mile respectively. Both lines are operated at 110,000 volts and consist 
of one No. GO stranded-copper circuit on 70 feet double-circuit towers. The 
Newnan line towers also carry a 20 mile, 22,000 volt No. 0000 circuit. 

Substation Costs. — ^The Boulevard substation at Atlanta, of the outdoor 
type, is designed for an ultimate capacity of 60,000 kw. All of the equip- 
ment for this rating has been installed except 30,000 kw. in transformers 
and control switches. The costs for this substation and other small sub- 
stations are shown in Table 29. 

Table 29. — Cobt of Sitb8tations of Labgb and Small Ratings 





CkMT PBB Kilowatt 


Itbm 


Boulerard 
Subitatioii 


Rmall 
Subfltatkm 


Substructure 
Superstructure 
High-tension steel frames 
Total electrical e^juipment 
Water supply equipment 


$0,357 
0.961 
0.841 
3.783 
0.317 


$0,222 
1.942 
1.316 
8.128 

• • 


Total 


$6,259 


$11,608 



The small substations are almost identical in design and similar to the 
substation in Atlanta. There are five of these substations in operation, 
with a present rating of 16,500 kw. and an ultimate rating of 30,000 kw. 
One substation has a present rating of 1 ,500 kw., three a rating of 3,000 kw., 
and one a rating of 6,000 kw. The ultimate rating of each of the first four 
is double that at present, with the 6,000 kw. station arranged for a 9,000 kw. 
ultimate load. 

Cost of Telephone Lines. — Considerable experimenting was necessary 
before a satisfactory telephone-line construction was secured. The tele- 
phone line from Tallulah Falls to Atlanta was completely reinsulated, using 
40,000 volt suspension-type insulators instead of the usual pin type. This 
work has made the unit cost appear high. The costs for about 200 miles 
of circuits are shown in Table 30. 



Table 30. — Cost per Mile of Telephone Lines 



Item 


OO-MiLB Line 


60-MiLB Lim 


43-MiLB Lam 


Material 

Equipment 

Construction 


1299.59 

91.44 

119.89 


$289.S4 

78.56 

100.10 


$370.n3 

81.91 

103.58 


Total 


$510.92 


$468.49 


$556.12 
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sioa Line Costs. — Cost figures for transmission lines can lie 
given only in an approximate way, since the size and cost of the conductor 
and the nature of the country passed through greatly affect line costs. How- 




ever, in addition to the approximate estimates given under the heading of 
construction costs, page 180, attention may be called to the following items 
which go to make up transmission line coats. These items are cost of right- 
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of-way, coet of conductors, cost of insulatois, and coet of towers. The relatioo 
of the last two items axe approxiinately shown in Fig. 130. These curvet 
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FiK. 131.— A Deaipn of Mptal Croas Ann for Voltagea up to 60,000. For tbe 33,000 
Volt Service Referred to in Table 30, A=36 in.; B-12.3iii.; C-8 in.: D-12 in.: 
E = 13.5in.; andF-50in. 

show relative coats of mechanical equipment rather than give any precise 
data and must not be taken except as an approximate average for lines in 
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general. The cost of right-of-way varies according to the value of the land 
in the territory crossed, and in all cases is more than the value considered 
for farming purposes. This cost may be taken, however, as about S200 per 
acre, so that a right-of-way 100 feet wide calling for twelve acres to the 
mile, the right-of-way cost is about $2,400 per mile. This is an additional 
cost not sho\ifn in the curves. 

As observed from the curves, the controlling factors of line costs over and 
above right-of-way are tower costs and insulator costs. As the sise and 
price of insulators is increased, the economical length of span would be in- 
creased so it follows that the higher the voltage, the longer the span. For 
an average voltage line, the economical span is somewhere between 300 
and 700 feet, with medium weight towers (see Table 79) structure. Foun- 
dation costs are practically constant, due to the fact that the strength d 
the foundation against a force tending to pull it out of the ground is pro- 
portional to the weight of the foundation. Thus the cost of the foundaticNi 
is proportional to this force, resulting in a practically constant value for the 
cost of foundation per 1000 feet of Une. 

Cost of Rural Lines. — As generally contended by electric service com- 
panies and forcibly brought out by the accompanying data, service can 
be supplied to sparsely-settled districts at a profit only by employing 
inexpensive line construction. There is another alternative, that of 
charging higher rates, but usually rates are already as high as the business 
will bear or as high as feasible. Therefore, any specifications which 
will impose stringent requirements on such lines will tend to deter de- 
velopments. 

The accompanying data were compiled by the 1916 conunittee on over- 
head Unes of the National Electric Light Association to show that many 
minor distribution lines in sparsely-settled districts bring in little if any 
return on the investment they represent. While these data are not exten- 
sive they represent the economics of lines of this character. In addition 
they indicate the cost of constructing similarly equipped lines. More 
figures were not given for Eastern territories because few lines serving 
low-density loads are installed there, it being the practice of many of the 
larger companies not to install lines unless the revenue in sight is sufficient 
to make the lines profitable. The negative return on the investments 
represented in many cases were not shown to discourage suppl3ring service 
to thinly populated territories but to point out that any legislation that 
requires more costly line construction may have a deterrent influence on 
extensions of this type. Unfortunately the data refer to lines which have 
been constructed during 1914 to 1916, so that the figures do not show 
the final financial status, since the gross revenue from a line will increase 
year by year if new business is developed along it. This increase, however, 
will be partially offset by the carrying charges on additional investment, in 
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service connections and equipment and the increased operating and main- 
tenance charges. 

In preparing these tables interest was assumed at 7 per cent, in all cases, 
although it is probable that the average rate at which money was secured 
was over this amount. Depreciation was comprised of 8 per cent, for lines 
exclusive of conductors, 2 per cent, for conductors, and 3 per cent, for ser- 
vices, transformers and street lighting equipment. The values for opera- 
tion and maintenance were taken from plant records, and where taxes were 
not included they were estimated at 1.5 per cent. The cost of power was 
included in the records submitted except in the cases of the southern Cali- 
fornia group and the first of the central California group for which an 
estimated cost of three-fourths of 1 cent per kilowatt-hour at the point 
delivered to the transmission line was assumed. 

The ten groups of lines analyzed have an average length of service of 1.6 
years and show an average deficit equal to 8.7 per cent, of the investment 
or 50 per cent, of the gross revenue. They can, therefore, be placed on a 
profitable basis only by increasing the rates (not feasible) on the same load 
or doubling the load without extending the lines. If it should take too 
long to double the load, however, the deficit accruing during development 
would be difficult to remove. It may be pointed out that several lines yield- 
ing a gross revenue of less than $200 a mile show a smaller deficit than the 
average because of the lower cost of construction. This is due to the use 
of long spans, small conductors (in some cases iron), and light construction, 
the initial cost, including services, being usually little if any greater than 
S1,000 per mile. 

While the accompanjring data seem to indicate that there are no returns 
from any minor distribution lines, indirect benefits may accrue from the 
general development afforded, the good-will secured from willingness to 
serve and the sale of otherwise surplus power. 
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Overhead costs 
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33 
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Total 


$1,345 


$1,790 


$935 


$1,985 


$860 


$1,560 


$1,400 


$1,000 


$2,485 


$2,750 


$1,610 



* See table 32a for equipment of lines. 
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C3) The customer shall pay to the company one dollar ($1) per month for each horse- 
of maTimiim demand recorded by the instruments of the company, for all energy 
between the hours of 6.30 a. m. and 6.30 p. m., and one dollar ($1) per month for 
horsepower of maximum demand used between the hours of 6.30 p. m. and 6.30 
m. The customer shall, however, have the option of paying for electrical energy 
between the hours of 6.30 p. m. and 6.30 a. m., on any working day, or at any time 
waay Sunday at the rate of one and one-half cents (1.5 cents) per kilowatt-hour. The 
shall have the right to use electrical energy from 6.30 a. m. to 6.30 p. m. on any 
y, for the purpose of repairs to any of its machinery, apparatus or buildings with- 
extra charge. 
Tlie customer agrees, however, that the aggregate amount of such monthly bills shall 
be less than the sum of three thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars ($3,750) per 
', niiich shall be termed the "minimum charge.'' 
Should the company fail to supply energy to the customer during the full period of a 
as hereinafter defined in section four the charges of one dollar ($1) per month 
^AaH be reduced proportionately. 

(4) A period of a day as used in this agreement shall be understood to commence at 
^^30 a. m. and end at 6.30 a. m., twenty-four hours later, and a period of a month shall 
Im ecnundered as the days in the particular calendar month less Sundays. A horsepower 
iilall be considered as the equivalent of 746 watts. 

(5) The maximum demand shall be measured by the company on the primary side 
^ the service transformers at a pressure of approximately 13,000 volts by such graphic 
'^BQoiding meters as the company may install at its expense on the premises of the cus- 
tomer in a suitable place or building provided by the customer; and shall be considered 
^ the maximum rate of use of the electrical energy enduring through any ten-minute 
I^Qfiod except that any maximum demand occurring on any Monday morning before 
12 o'clock noon, shall not be considered. The electrical energy shall be considered as 
delivered at the point of measurement. Peaks due to short circuit or accidents to the 
ipparatus of either party to be disregarded. 

(6) It 18 distinctly understood and agreed that in the event the maximum demand 
exceeds that provided in the first clause, the minimum charge as provided in the third 
dame riiaU increase in the same ratio as such increase bears to such demand. 

(7) The customer agrees to pay all bills due the company within ten days after 

reodered, at the company's office in the city of If the customer shall 

at any time be in default of payment for more than ten days the company shall have the 
li^t to suspend the delivery of electrical energy after having given the customer ten 
days' notice in writing of its intention to do so. By suspending the delivery of energy 
for such cause the company forfeits none of its legal rights. If the customer shall at any 
time be in default for thirty (30) days, the company may declare this agreement void, 
by giving written notice of its desire to do so. Such termination shall not relieve the 
eustomer of its liability to the company, and the customer shall pay to the company as 
liquidating damages, but not as a penalty, the sum which should have accrued on the 
bttEDS of the minimum charge in the unexpired portion of the term of this agreement. 

(8) It is distinctly understood and agreed that the electrical energy to be supplied 
hereunder shall not be resold or used for light except in the buildings, stores, halls, 
diuiches, schools and mill tenements owned by the customer on premises where said 
energy is used for power purposes or the lighting of the streets of the mill village of the 
customer; nor by any other firm, person or corporation than the customer, nor by the 
customer, except upon the premises and for the purposes herein specified. 

(9) The customer may increase the maximum demand by giving notice to the com- 
pany six (6) months in advance of the time said increase shall go into effect. The 
company, however, will not reserve any power except as herein specified for the use of 
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the customer and will not increase the amount it shall deliver tothe eustomer if it dos 
not have the capacity available. 

In consideration of the right to increase the maximum demand and provided the eam- 
pany is ready and able to supply the customer all the electrical energy it may nqm 
during the life of this agreement or any renewal period thereof the customer agrees nol 
to use any electrical energy other than that furnished by the company except toA m 
may be generated by the customer. 

(10) Customer shall have the right to renew this agreement far a further period of fifi 
years under the same terms and conditions as this agreement in aU respects, except aiti 
the right to change from secondary to primary power as provided in section eleven hatti, 
by giving the company written notice of its intention to ao renew, one year preriooiti 
the expiration of the first five-year period. 

(11) The customer is to have the right at any time within the five jrears from thetae 
this agreement goes into effect but not thereafter to change the service herein oontnetd 
for from secondary to primary power, in which case the customer agrees to pay thente 
of one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per month per horsepower, measurement and de- 
livery to be as provided in the fifth clause. 

(12) It is understood and agreed that should the customer change this agreemestor 
provide for the use of primary power, then and in that event the miniTnnm cfattfe ii 
provided in the third and sixth clauses shall increase in the same proportion as ODedoOff 
and fifty cents bears to one dollar. 

(13) All meters and other appliances and equipment, which may be at any time in- 
stalled in the customer's premises at the company's expense, shall remain the pfopoty 
of the company. (It is understood and agreed that the company will bear the mpsm 
of necessary repairs not occasioned by the negligence or acts of the customer or iU of 
ployces, to the service transformers owned by and located on the premises of the customffi 
provided such transformers arc operated in accordance with the reasonable rules and 
regulations of the company.) 

(14) All meters shall be tested and calibrated from time to time at the option of the 
company, or at the request of the consumer. Any meter tested and found not to be 
more than two per cent. (2%) in error shall be considered as correct and accurate. K 
any meter shall be found to register more than two per cent. (2%) in error, proper pro- 
portionate correction shall be made in the bill for the electrical energy extending b«^ 
to the prior test, but in no event shall such correction extend back beyond thirty (30) 
days previous to the date on which such inaccuracy shall be discovered by such test. 

(15) It is further understood and agreed that the customer hereby grants and convey 
to the company the rights of ingress and egress and the right to erect poles and acccaBonfle» 
string its wire across or over the customer's property for the purpose of connecting tothe 
company's service the customer's electrical in.stallation at the point of delivery, and the 
removal of its poles, wiri«, acc(»asories and other electrical equipment, this right to re- 
main in full force and effect during the term of this agreement or any renewal period 
thereof and a reasonable time thereafter. 

(16) Any question in dispute under this agreement shall be submitted to three arbi- 
trators, one to be chosen by each party, and the third to be selected by the arbitrtto* 
thus chosen. 

The decision of the majority shall be binding and conclusive upon the parties hereto. 

(17) This contract is executed in duplicate and shall eniu^ to and be binding upon the 
successors and assigns of the respective parties hereto. 

In Witness Hereof: The parties have caused this contract to be executed by their 
duly authorized officers the day and year first above written. 

Attest Signed: 
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Pbihaby Power Contract for Electrical Energy 

he event of the customer taking "primary power" the contract 
from the above somewhat as follows : (This particular contract is for 
i to a silk mill, data for which are given in Table 41.) 

dectrical energy to be furnished under this agreement shall be "primary power/' 
df however, that whenever the maximimi demand as hereinafter defined shall 
DO hp., the customer shall have the option to call for "primary power" instead of 
lary power." By "primary power" is meant such energy as the company agrees 
ish and supply every day in the year between the hours of 6 a. m. and 6 p. m. 

when prevented by th« causes specified in section sixteen hereof). Nothing 
ihall, however, require the customer to take electrical energy from the company 
Qg a maximum demand of fifty (50) horsepower, imless or until the customer shall 
t take a maximum demand of two hundred (200) horsepower of secondary or 
r power as hereinafter provided. 

the customer shall elect to take a maximmn demand of two hundred (200) horso- 
►f secondary or primary power, the customer agrees to pay the company for electri- 
gy taken each month hereunder as follows: 

Lt the rate of twenty-five dollars ($25) per year for each horsepower of maximum 
I theretofore recorded by the instruments of the company between the hours of 
and 6 p. m. of each day; and in addition thereto: 

Lt the rate of twenty-five dollars ($25) per year for each horsepower of maximum 
I theretofore recorded by the instruments of the company between the hours of 
and 6 a. m. of each day, provided, however, that the customer shall only be re- 
to pay under this paragraph (b) the proportion of such monthly charge as the 

of days in the month during which electrical energy shall be taken by the cus- 
»etween the hours of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. shall bear to the number of days in the 

customer agrees that the aggregate amount of pa3rments for each year shall not 

han the sum of dollars, hereinafter the minimum charge. 

Id the company fail to supply the energy during the full period of a month, then 

event the charge per horsepower per month shall be prorated on the basis of the 

of days in the month in which the energy was supplied and furnished by the 

y. 

following clause is part of the service contract to a cotton bagging 

istemill. 

X)mpany agrees that in case the delivery of energy to the customer shall be in- 
3d at any time or times between the hours of 6.30 a. m. and 6.30 p. m. for a longer 
han five (5) consecutive minutes, for causes other than those specified in contract, 
x>mer shall be entitled to payment by the company of: 
sent per minute for the first hour of such interruption. 
3ent per minute for the second hour of such interruption, 
cent per minute for the third and each succeeding hour. 

iximmn demand shall be the average of daily maximum half-hour demands for 
king day in each month, and shall be measured by the company on the primary 
the service transformers, etc. 

\ and Substation Construction. — ^The species of poles used in all Une 
action is chestnut, classes "A" and '*B/' that conform to standard 
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Switches, Fusf;s, Arresters and Meters.— The fw:ioh€> an-i fu>e? u?«i 
r-r; :.•.'■'■ ♦ !\'.fi sT'- IVifk'- }i'»ni j::ip. Tlj-nf-ral Eieotrio t>i>e# D-7 and LG-9 
.'iri'i ])' \^i .-*«r '\*--.'jri'. H'J'- to thf high co>t of replacing the chemically 
(ill,-.! fri-. -. }i',:::r-jn;j'l'- }iorn typo fu.-es have l>een places! on this equip- 
iii'Tit. ;«ii'j in -Min«- in-tMn'-'- tli<-.-f {\i>c> have l:»een place<i directly on top 
t.f th»- tr::ri-;Mnij^r- -o t|j;it th'-ynre arrossible to renewal. The switches 
arc arntrit:"'! to (,]HTtiU- from tiiis location. Aluminum. copi)er, etc.. 
."-iriTm i\i^*-< .'jp' tr-t««l h^fon- tlifv arc installed. 

iJLjlitnirm is tin- run-c of tiu- most .-^erious operating troubles in this 
li)c:ility. tlicrrfon- tlic x-Nction of the proper arrester is \ital. Lines and 
sl:itii»n< have lu-cn ff)iiipped with desijois other than the electrolytic alumi- 
num (•<•]] type, hut. of course, it is doubtful if the desired result of protecting 
I'h'ctrical e(|uipni('nt from surj^rs or the iigiitning menace has been accom- 
piislu'd. It is hoped that tlio installation of reactors, in some cases, between 
outsitle lines and tlie ccjuipment, to drain ofT the surge through horn gaps 
to ground, has minimizetl the damage to transformers and inside apparatus; 
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wever, they do not offer full protection to line insulators nor take care 
high frequency. The aluminum cell type of arrester has met the 
mand most desirably and has been installed whenever the installation 
inants its cost and especially at the end of the lines. 
The meters are usually located directly on the installation or in an adja- 
Dft building. The metering has been performed on the primary side, or the 
Bondary side of the installation, according to conditions or the desires of 
e customer. In general when metering on the 13,000-volt side, the po- 
atial and current transformers are housed in special boxes and the meter 
ftoed in the same box on the pole adjacent to transformers or near them. 
\e meter is mounted so as to be accessible for test and easily read 
rough a glass in the front door. It is installed on a pole when the metering 
done from the secondary side. Polyphase watt-hour meters are used 
> record the kilowatt-hour consumption, and where required, maximum 
smand or graphic recording wattmeters are used. 

In general the only disadvantages which are pointed out by the advo- 
Ites of in-door substations are: the greater risks to the public, the 
ifficulty in making repairs and the less reliability to service. In the 
istallations made, the first objection is remedied by the wire fence, and 
le latter is not so objectionable in the South, where there are few snow 
r sleet storms. 



33 — Cost of Substation Constbuction to Sebve a Cotton Seed Oil Mill 

Hie Bubstation is rated as 900 kva. The primary voltage i6 13,000, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 

id the seoondary 440 volts. This installation is located 25 feet from the main distribu- 

ynlme. 

Cost Items 

Mindations $ 105.00 

bree 300 kva. transformers (G. E.) 2,416.00 

oe set G. E. tvpe LG-9, 300 amp. 22,000-volt switches 110.38 

oe set G. E. electrolytic aluminum cell arresters 321.75 

«el framework, complete 91.00 

■idware, material, etc. 105.32 

ibor 180.77 

ieter and current transformers 95.00 



9tal cost of substation $3,425.27 

Mt per kilovolt-ampere 3.80 

Contract Data 

oration of contract Five years 

oraepower contracted for ^2?^ ^ 1,500 

ooiB of service Twenty-four 

[onths of service Ei^t 

srvioe charge per kilowatt-hour used 6.6 mills 

uarsnteed minimum per year $6,000 

ilowatt-^iours consumed per month 289,900 

revenue per month $1,913 



The installation serves a cotton seed oil mill and cotton seed feed miUs. The following 
the motor equipment: Three 150 hp. General EHectric slip ring form M; three 150 hp. 
^cttiiii^use form HF.; and two 50 hp. General Electric squirrel cage form K moiott. 
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It is understood that the customer has the privilege of canceling the oontract at the end 
of two years by giving ninety days' notice and the payment of $1,000 as liqiiidatjng 
damages, but not as a penalty. Under the same conditions the contract may be 
nated at the end of three years by the payment of SSOO, and at the end of four 
by the payment of $300. 

Table 34 — Cost of Substation Constbuction to Sbrvb a Chemical Febtiliib 

Works 

The installation is rated at 200 kva. The primary voltage is 13,000, three-phase, tO 

cycles; secondary 220 volts, two-phase. The substation is located 4800 ft. from the 

main distribution line. 

Substation Costs 

Two 100 kva. General Electric transformers, one Wcstinghouse meter, Ddta 

Star switches and fuses $1,5(XM)0 

Poles, cross-arms, insulators and hardware 37i6 

One set General Electric electrolytic aluminum cell arresters d85i0 

Copper for bus 12iO 

Fence and miscellaneous S/M 

Labor 90jOO 



Total cost of substation ^^^'^ 

Total cost of extension IQOOjOI 



Total cost of extension plus substation $3,014i7 

Cost per kilovolt-ampcre (extension plus substation) 15iX) 

Cost per kilovolt-ampere (substation only) 10.00 

Contract Data 

Duration of contract Five ywn 
Horsepower contracted for 250 aggregate normal rated capacity in moton 

Hours of service Twenty-four tor eight months 

Service charge per kilowatt-hour used 11.0 milb 

Guaranteed minimum payment $1,500.00 

Actual kilowatt- hours consumed per annum 173,300 

Power is used for the manufacture of fertilizer. The following motors arc operated: 
One 150 hp. General Electric form P slip-ring; one 35, two 25, and three 5 hp. GenerBl 
Electric form K squirrel cage. Transformers are Scott connected. 

Table 35 — Cost of Substation Construction to Serve a Cotton Bagging amd 

Waste Mill 

The installation required is rated as 750 kva. The primary voltage is 13,000, three- 
phase, 60 cycle; secondary 550 volts, three-phase. 

Cost of Extension 

One Westinghouse polj'phase meter; one curve drawing wattmeter and equip- 
ment $ 450.00 

Nine disconnecting switches 99.00 

No. 4 H. D. copper guys and strains 98^ 

R. C. wire 100.00 

Poles, cross-arms, insulators and hardware 98.00 

Conduit 93.50 

Labor 160.00 



Total cost of extension $1,098.75 

Contract Data 

Duration of contract Five yean 

Horsepower contracted for 970 mftTimnm 
Hours of service Twenty-four for twelve months 

Service charge per horsepower per month $1^ 

Guaranteed minimum payment $2,750 yearly 
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The customer funiished the substation, transformers and all such equipment. The 
contract is for secondary power to be used as follows: In the bagging mill by one 200 hp. 
General E3ectric synchronous motor; four 35 hp. and two 50 hp. General Electric 
squirrel cage motors; in the waste mill by one 100, one 75, two 50, two 35, and two 5 hp. 
General EHectric squirrel cage induction motors, and five 20, one 15, and two 35 hp. 
General Electric squirrel cage induction motors used on hoists and miscellaneous ap- 
The meter is placed in superintendent's office, some 400 feet from installation. 



Tabia 36 — Cost op Substation CJonstruction to Serve a Fertiuzer Plant and 

Oil Mill 

The installation required is rated at 600 kva. The primary voltage is 13,000, three- 
phase, 60-cycle; secondary 220 volts, two-phase. The substation is located 400 feet from 
the main distribution line. 

Substation Costs 

Two 300 kva. Westin^ouse transformers $1,700.50 

Three General Electric type D7 fuses and switches 56.70 

Poles, insulators, cross-arms and hardware 43.00 

Copper for bus 88.78 

Meter and equipment 312.60 

Meter house 37.40 

Fence 25.00 

Labor 67.00 

Total cost of substation $2,330.98 

Cost of extension 258.00 

Cost per kilovolt-ampere, extension plus substation 4.31 

Cost per kilovolt-ampere, substation only 3.88 

Contract Data 

Duration of contract Five years 
Horsepower contracted for, 

200 on basis of 475. This basis to increase in same proportion as motor in- 
stallation increases. 

Hours of service Twenty-four for eight months' minimum 

Service charge per horsepower per month $0.75 

Additional char^ per kilowatt-hour used 5.0 mills 

Guaranteed minimum payment $1,800 

Gross revenue from September to February $4,364 

The transformers are Scott connected and furnish power for the following motors: 
One 100, one 150, one 60 hp. General Electric slip-ring form M motors used in the press 
and linter rooms. Two 50 hp. General Electric squirrel cage form K motors in the cake 
mill. The following General Electric squirrel cage form K motors: one 35 on an ele- 
vator, one 5 in shop, one 10 and one 15 in fertilizer plant and two 150 hp. slip-ring to be 
installed on liters. The above rates apply during the customer's operating season. 
£lectric energy used after the close of the regular operating season or during the period 
known as the dormant period, shall be paid for at the company's regular retail rates. 
I>iiring the operating season current used for lighting shall be billed under this contract; 
during dormant period to be paid at the company's regular lighting rates. 



Table 37 — CJost op Substation Construction to Serve a Cotton Oil Mill 

The installation is rated at 300 kva. The primary voltage is 13,000, 60 cycle, three- 
phase; secondary, 220 volts, three-phase. The installation is located 2450 feet from the 
main distribution line. 
17 
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Cost Items 

Three 100 kva. Wcstinghouse transformers $1^.00 

Three 15,000 volt, 30 amp. General Electric type D7 switches and fuses . 56.10 

Poles, insulators, cross-arms and hardware 35.90 

Copper for bus 14.48 

Watt-hour meter and equipment 120.00 

Labor 45.00 

Fence, paint and miscellaneous 40.40 

Total cost of substation $1,602.4& 

Total cost of extension 875.53 



Total cost of extension plus substation |2,538i)^B 

Cost per kilovolt-ampere (extension plus substation) &( 

Cost per kilovolt-ampere (substation only) 5j' 

Contract Data 

Duration of contract Two 
Horsepower contracted for 
Hours of service Twenty-^our for ei^^t montfaiH^ 

Service charge per kilowatt-hour 8^ m ifM* 

Guaranteed minimum payment $1,350.9^ 

Gross revenue per eight months 4,992.(PC 

The above rates apply during customer's operating season, the customer being tJStmotdl 
to disconnect service, and no charge being made during the shutdown or dormant paiotM* 
The power is used for cotton-seed houses and oil mill. The plant operates the foDovinC 
motors: One 100 and one 150 hp. slip-ring General Electi;^c form M; one 10, one 75 tmd 
three 50 hp. squirrel cage General Electric form tfTlGid two 50 hp. slipping fann M 
Wagner motors. 

Table 38 — Cost of Substation Construction to Sbrvs Auto Tire Plant 

The installation required is rated at 300 kva. The primary voltage is 13,000, threfr- 

phase, 60 cycles; secondary, 220 volts, two-phase. The substation is located 4000 feet 

from the main distribution line. 

Substation Costs 

Two 150 kva. General Electric transformers and Westinghouse meter $1,350.00 

One set Delta Star fuse switches and arresters 160.00 

Disconnects rack and copper for bus 86,00 

Meter box 35.00 

Poles, cross-arms, insulators and hardware 21.00 

Fence and miscellaneous 30.00 

Labor 648i» 

Total cost of substation $1,730X0 

Total cost of extension 1,366X0 

Total cost of extension plus substation $3,096.00 

Cost per kilovolt-ampere (extension plus substation) 10.30 

Cost per kilovolt-ampere (substation only) 5.76 

Contract Data 

Duration of contract Five yesn 

Horsepower contracted for 200 

Hours of service Twenty-four for twelve months in 1915 

Scr\'ice charge for horsepower per annum 19.00 

Additional charge per kiJo watt-hour used 1.0 cent 

Guaranteed minimum payment $150 per moDth 

Actual kilowatt-hour consumed per annum 138,596 

Gross revenue per annum $2,132.00 

The transformers are Scott connected, furnishing power for the following moton^ 
One 150, one 75, one 35 and five 5 hp. Westinghouse slip-ring and two 7H ^ 
^^teeral Electric squirrel-cage motors. 
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39 — CJoBT OF Substation Construction for Cotton Oil Mill and Gin 

Btall&tion called for a total rating of 450 kva. The raimary voltage is 13,000. 
ise, 60 cycles; secondary, 550 volts, three-phase. This substation is located 
rom the main distribution line. 

Substation Costs 

0-kva. General Electric transformers $2,650.50 

>f Delta Star arresters and fuses 150.00 

or bus 30.59 

^connects 31.50 

«rs 80.00 

3es-arms, insulators and hardware 50.01 

170.00 

Eunt and miscellaneous 40.40 



3t of substation $3,203.00 

artension 2,049.00 

ixtension plus substation $5,251.00 

kilovolt-ampere (extension plus substation) 11.70 

kilo volt-ampere (substation only) 7.10 

Contract Data 

I of contract Five years 

jrer contracted for 480 

service Twenty-four 

iharge per horsepower per month $0.75 

al charge per kilowatt-nour used 5.0 mills 
9ed minimum payment * $1,800.00 per year 

ilowatt-hours consumed per year 1,091,094 

/enue per year $6,659.00 

letering is done on the secondary side of the transformers. The power is used 
>llowing General Electric motors: Two 50, one 75 form K squirrel-cage induo- 
ors; one 75, one 100 form M slip-ring motors; one 200-hp. form L internal 
e induction motor. 

£ 40 — Cost of Substation Construction to Servb a Kaolin Mine 

staUation required is rated at 150 kva. The primary voltage is 13,000, three- 
) cycles; secondary, 550 volts, three-phase. The substation is located 7900 ft. 
main distribution line. 

Substatiqn Costs 

^-kva. General Electric transformers $963.00 

^m-type switches, fuses, disconnects 300.00 

id equipment (Westinghouse) 220.00 

sulators, cross-arms and hardware 51.69 

guys, etc. 21.91 

38.00 

ransportation, miscellaneous 49.00 

3U8e 37.40 



ition costs $1,681.00 

extension 1,372.00 

Bt extension and station $3,053.00 

kilovolt-ampere (extension and station) 20.35 

kilovolt-ampere (station only) 11.20 

Contract Data 

1 of contract Two years 

wer contracted for 100 
' service Twenty-four for twelve months 

diaree per horsepower per month $0.75 

lal (£ar^ per kilowatt-nour 11.0 mills 

eed minimum payment $100.00 per month 
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Metering is done on the primary side of the transformers. The customer 
ri^t-of-way for power lines. Power used by Wagner slipHring motors for hoists, shovds 
to remove the over-burden, grinding and conveying the product, in the fnining of kaoliB 
(chalk), which is sold for paper makmg. 

At the expiration of the contract the customer has the privilege of renewing from jeu 
to year at the shove specified rates. 

Poles forjx)wer line are spaced from 200 to 300 ft. apart. 

Table 41 — CJost of Substation Construction to Serve a Silk Mux 

This installation is rated at 225 kva. Theprimary volta^ is 13,000 three-i^use^ 00 
cycles; secondary, 550 volts, three-phase. Tne substation is located 250 ft. from the 
main distribution line. 

Cost op Installation 

Poles, cross-arms, insulators and hardware $106.60 
Westmghouse graphic and watt-hour meters, current and potential transformerB 450.09 

Meter, oox, transformer, framework, etc. 65.00 

One set Delta star switches, fuses and arresters 150.00 

Disconnects 65.0^ 

Wire and conduit 76.d(li 

Labor, paint and miscellaneous 150^^ 

Total cost $1,062.70 

Cost per kilovolt-ampere |4TO 

Contract Data 

Duration of contract Five yem 

Horsepower contracted for 214 in the day and 27 at niglkit 

Service charge per horsepower per year $25.00 of maximum deaaod 

Guaranteed mmimum payment $1,200.00 per year 

Gross revenue for twelve months, 1915 ^,4&00 

The customer furnished transformers and contracted for primary power. In event 
secondary power is used the rate is to be reduced to $1.25 per month per horsepower md 
minimum charge to be $2,400.00. If primary power for a maximum demand of 200 
horsepower is i^ed the rates will be $20 per year per horsepower of maximum demasd 
and tne minimum charge shall be $4,000 per year. General Electric form K squiirel 
cage motors are used. 

Table 42 — Cost op Extension Construction to Serve a Cotton Mill 

This installation is rated at 750 kva. Theprimary voltage is 13,000, three phase, 60 
cycles; secondary 550 volts, three phase. The substation was furnished by the ood- 
sumer and is located 500 ft. from the main distribution line. 

Cost op Extension 

40-ft. poles $16.00 

Cross-arms, insulators and hardware 45.20 

Disconnects 72.00 

No. 2 H. D. copper 50.00 

Labor 52.00 

One Westinghouse graphic meter 111.05 

One Westin^ouse watt-hour meter 37.94 

Two potential transformers 229.31 

Two cusrent transformers 71 -^ 

Total cost $686.'^* 

Contract Data 

Duration of contract Five y^C 

Horsepower contracted for 737 in the day and 134 at m^^ 

Hours of service Twenty-fC^ 
SCTvice charge per horsepower per month 

$1 per horsepower of maximum demand or optional $0,015 per kilowatt-hc^^ 

Actual kflowatt-hours consumed in 1915 1»S96,C^^Sq 

GrosB revenue on demand basis $9,985. ^*^ 

QuinuDlded minimum payment $5,100 per 
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Secondary power is contracted for, and if at any time a change is made calling for 
primary power the cost will be $1.50 per horsepower per month. The equipment of this 
mfll consists of the following motors, which drive some 27,000 spindles: three 75-hp., 
twelve 50-hp., and one 5-hp. form L, General Electric mill motors. 

Cost of Iron Pipe, Outdoor Substations. — ^The cost of constructing small 
outdoor substations such as shown in Figs. 132 and 133, are given in Table 
43. These substations are operated on the system of the Ohio Service 
Company and serve industrial loads in Strasburg and Denmson, Ohio. 
The supports are made of standard pipe assembled at small cost by the 
line crew. 

Table 43. — Cost op Typical Substations of Omo System 

CoeroF 150-Kw., 13,200- Volt Substation (See Construction Drawing?) 

^ ft. 6 in. pipe (second hand) at 60 cents per foot 148.00 

^Uurnels, angles, bolts, etc. 40.00 

i^ood plankings and busbar supports 15.00 

foundation, concrete, etc. 20.00 

^-■^fcor, erecting, etc. 35.00 

»^^tnicture expense $185.00 

AJuee 50-kw. transformers 1,125.00 

i:^fi electrolytic arrester 325.00 

{n^^le Delta Star C. R. E. three-phase unit 210.00 

^-''^hor, freidbit and electrical connections 30.00 



Electrical expense $1,690.00 

Total substation cost 1,848.00 

Oost per kilowatt installed 2.32 

Coer OF 300-Kw., 33,(XX)-voi/r Substation (See Construction Drawings) 

Structure — 8 in. pipe and fixtures $185.00 

Three 100-kw., 33,000-volt transformers $2,000.00 

taectiolytic arrester 600.00 

One Delta Star three-phase C. R. E. unit 310.00 

lAbor, frdeht and electrical connections 45.00 

Electrical expense $2,955.00 

Total substation cost 3, 140.00 

Cost per kw. 10.45 

Unit Costs of Small Outdoor Substation Eqtupment. — As outdoor sub- 
stations increase in size the cost per kilowatt rapidly decreases. The costs 
of two installations serve as an example: A 25-kw., single-phase, 22,000- 
Volt, 25-cycle substation with wooden poles and platform construction 
installed, cost approximately $22 per kilowatt, or $550. This cost includes 
the following items: Transformer, $13 per kilowatt; switching and pro- 
t;ective equipment, $5 per kilowatt; structure material and labor, $4 per 
kilowatt. A 900-kw., three-phase, 22,000-volt, 25-cycle steel-tower sub- 
istation installation cost $4,398.18, this being $4.88 per kilowatt, divided as 
follows: Material cost, including transformers, $4.33 per kilowatt; labor 
fK)st, 55 cents per kilowatt. The labor cost on this particular station in- 
cluded hauling the transformers a considerable distance over poor roads, 
^hich constituted practically half the total labor cost. 
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K%. 133.— CoEtstniction of a 33.000 Voll OmdoorSabBtation to Sore InduBtrial Loatt 




3oBatiuction of a 13,000 Volt Outdoor Subetatioo to Serve Industrial Loadt 
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For stations from 50 kw. to 3200 kw. at 13,200, 22,000 and 33,000 volts, 
three-phase, the costs p^ kilowatt of the complete high-tension switching, 
fusing, choke coil and lightning arrester equipment are given in Table 44. 

Table 44. — Net Costs per Kw. op Equipment with 100 Per Cent. Over-fusing on 
High-tension Side (DEi;rA-STAR Electric Company, Chicago, III.) 



Voi;rAQB 


Sin IN Kw. 


Coerr Feb Kw. in Doujirs 


Thrbs-Phasb 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


13,200 


50 


^.00 


$6.00 


$6.90 


$0,022 


$3.50 




100 


2.32 


3.07 


3.52 


0.0138 


1.75 




250 


1.00 


1.26 


1.45 


0.008 


0.89 




500 


0.50 


0.66 


0.75 


0.0053 


0.35 




1000 


0.28 


0.35 


0.40 


0.0037 


0.18 




2000 


0.15 


0.19 


0.21 


0.0022 


0.12 


22,000 


50 


5.50 
2.75 


7.30 


8.20 


0.022 


3.50 




100 


3.65 


4.10 


0.011 


1.75 




200 


1.40 


1.86 


2.05 


0.0069 


0.88 




400 


0.72 


0.95 


1.06 


0.005 


0.44 




800 


0.40 


0.52 


0.57 


0.0133 


0.22 




1600 


0.23 


0.27 


0.30 


0.0024 


0.11 




3200 


0.14 


0.15 


0.16 


0.0014 


0.09 


33,000 


50 


6.00 


8.00 


9.80 


0.022 


3.50 




100 


3.25 


4.25 


4.90 


0.011 


1.75 




200 


1.70 


2.16 


2.50 


0.0143 


0.88 




500 


0.74 


0.94 


1.07 


0.0135 


0.35 




1000 


0.40 


0.50 


0.57 


0.0039 


0.22 




2000 


0.21 


0.27 


0.30 


0.003 


0.11 



Colimin A covers the cost of double break per phase, three-pole switches 
and simple horn-gap arresters. Column B gives data for an installation 
which is the same as A, except that the arresters have limiting resistors in 
the grounded circuit. Column C presents data for equipment which is the 
same as A, except that arresters are of the high-speed sphere-gap resistor 
type. Column D gives the cost per kilowatt per phase of chemical fuse 
renewals. The cost per kilowatt of hot galvanized steel tower frames is 
given in column E. Especial attention is called to the rapid decrease in 
cost with increase of transformer rating. 
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CHAPTER VI Ih, 

SYSTEM OPERATION AND ECONOMICS 

Relay Protection. — ^The'control and operation of electrical distributioDni 
transmission systems, which are continually becoming more oomplicatoi 
present engineering problems in the proper design and installation of pro- 
tective apparatus which demand the most careful attention. Much depeodi 
on the continuity of service, and protective apparatus is now designed wi4 
this in view. Experience has shown that no single part of an electrical 8]fB- 
tem is free from the possibility of injury, either accidental or unayddabk 
as may be the case. The expensive machinery and apparatus used is 
modern central stations and long distance high-voltage transmission make 
it absolutely necessary to provide reUable automatic means for disconneeting 
generating units, transformers, [transmission lines and distributing feeden 
at certain critical moments, both for the protection of the apparatus itseK 
and for the maintenance of an uninterrupted and successful operation of 
the system. 

A large number of different types of relays are in use, but only the esBCO- 
tial designs in ordinary use need be discussed. The protective relay may 
be of the open or closed-circuit type. Either may be instantaneous or have 
a time-limit in its action, and types are available for single-phase, two-phase 
or three-phase circuits. Two series transformers and two single-phase 
relays or a double-pole relay are required for a two-phase circuit. For a 
three-phase circuit three series transformers may be required to protect 
the circuit though usually only two series transformers and two single- 
phase relays or one double-pole relay will provide adequate protection. 
The following considerations are important for the protection of station 
apparatus and lines. 

Generators. — Usually, generators are not arranged for automatic dis- 
connection from the system which they supply, upon the occasion of a fault 
developing within their windings or their connections to the main buses, 
as in the cables, etc. With the great amount of power being concentrated 
in some systems of today, it becomes advisable, therefore, to sectionaiise 
the buses with current-limiting reactances, or even introduce external cur- 
rent-limiting reactances in each separate generator, in order to limit the 
amount of short-circuit current which may flow into a fault. If relays are 
used, their action will be somewhat slower inasmuch, as the ciurent flow 
will be considerably less, thereby giving selective action. Reverse current 

2^ 
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are used in many cases to operate signals to indicate reversal of cur- 
Lt in generator circuits, but under all conditions the judgment and move- 
of the operator are usually depended upon for proper operation of 
g^erator switches. 
It is of utmost importance to keep the generators in service. In general, 
fore, as the possibility of trouble between the generators and the buses 
rather remote, the switches may be non-automatic or equipped with 
time limit relays and arranged to trip the generator switch as a 
resort, after the automatic switches more remote from the generators 
ive failed to isolate the trouble. For a very simple transmission system 
^Ocisisting merely of one generator and step-up transformer, a single trans- 
don line and step-down transformer, it is self-evident that the only pro- 
ion required is an automatic generator switch which should preferably 
**B provided with the time limit relay (either of definite or inverse action) 
•o as to prevent the tripping of the switch on momentary short-circuits, 
^Uch as the swinging together of the Une conductors. 

Pdwer Transformers. — ^Power transformers developing internal short- 
circuits in a group of two or more operated in parallel, may be selectively 
^iisoonnected from the circuit by an instantaneous relay sufficiently sensi- 
tive to operate on a small current reversal, in order to minimize damage. 
switches should always be installed on both sides of transformers. In 
of trouble in one group selective action should be provided so that the 
injured group can be disconnected unmediately without interrupting the 
Other groups. Ordinarily this is accompUshed by means of instantaneous 
differential relays, consisting of two coils connected to current transformers 
in rither side of the transformer groups. The effect of one coil neutralizes 
that of the other, but on a reversal of current through one of the coils, 
each coil assists the other in operating the relay, thus instantaneously 
opening both the high-voltage and low-voltage transformer switches. For 
protection against overloads, inverse-time-limit relays are usually installed 
for the low voltage transformer switches and instantaneous differential 
balance relays for the high-voltage switches. When a short-circuit occurs 
in one of the groups, the relay for its high-voltage switch will then act on 
the reversal of the current and instantly open the switch, at the same time 
locking the relay of the other higfi-voltage transformer switches, and thus 
prevent them from opening on overload. The low- voltage switch of the 
faulty group of transformers therefore opens, thus selectively disconnecting 
the injured group before an interruption of the electrical service takes place. 
Relay Protection for Transmission Lines. — Invariably transmission sys- 
t^ns are eventually extended to include territory not planned in the original 
scheme for development, thus giving rise to peculiar operating conditions 
requiring special relay applications to obtain satisfactory selective action. 
At the present time a large single high-voltage long-distance transmission 
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line is seldom found. The general practice is to operate two or more trans- 
mission lines in parallel, either of which will carry the entire load under 
emergency conditions, thus calling for a relay to cut out automatically the 
faulty Une or section of Une without interrupting service. Relay protection 
for transmission Unes varies with methods of operating diGferent systems, 
but in general either instantaneous inverse-time-limit or definite-time-limit 
types of relays are used. 
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Lines 
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Hu^-tenaJon bus < 
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(step-up) I "'^ 

•—I 
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A^ SynchroDOOB marhfaM 
B" Constant current 

transformen 
» Induction motors 

BELAYS WITH SERIES 
TRANSFORMERa 
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h =^ Overload inveiae-tima 
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d ~ Reverse current 
6 = DifTerential reveiM 
/ = Selective rev e r se 
0« Underload 

SERIES RELAYS WITHOUT 
SERIES TRANSFORMERS. 
1 » Overload Instantaneans 
2 = Overload inverse-tima 
8 a Reverse current 
4 = Selective switdbes 

Note:- Where two relays are 
shown in one location as 
at (x) the form may be 
used, which is best suited 
to operating conditions 
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Fig. 134. — Full Automatic Protection by Means of Relays (Primary and Seoondaiy) 
Showing the Proper Form of Relay for any Given Location 

For systems operating radial feeders, with each feeder connecting to 
only one substation and not operating in parallel at the substation endsi 
reasonably satisfactory service has been rendered by the types of relays 
referred to above. In systems operating ring-systems of feeders, or radial 
feeders with several substations in tandem on a single feeder, where sdee* 
tive adjustments are required between different relays in order to prevenl 
interruptions of service from all stations between a fault and the sourei 
of power, satisfactory results have not always been attained with any of 
the above-mentioned types of relays. 
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Service Protection by Relays. — ^As an example of the service possible 
from a correctly designed system of sectionalizing relays may be cited the 
case of a long-distance transmission company supplying power to an im- 
portant industry which a few years ago suffered more than 25 interruptions 
annually. A systematic study of the sectionaUzing problem was made, 
which resulted in a comparatively small expenditure for relays and a slight 
rearrangement of switching apparatus. As a reward for this work the ser- 
vice to the important customers on the system is now almost perfect, and 
the company officials expect in the future not more than one interruption 
annually from all causes. This system contains more than 1400 miles of 
transmission line and suffers not less than 100 short-circuits and grounds 
per year; nevertheless, the chance for an extensive interruption from line 
trouble is now much less than from an accident in a generating station. 

Such service frequently pays for itself in a conspicuous way, as in the 
case of a hydrodectric system which for years had maintained an auxiliary 
steam plant on a hot stand-by basis. As the result of the installation of a 
complete automatic sectionaUzing scheme it was found possible to place 
this plant on a cold stand-by basis, thus effecting a large saving. 

Another direct financial benefit from a relay installation is the saving in 
copper which results from the use of a closely inter-connected system. Some- 
times a power customer demands a separate set of feeders from the generat- 
ing station, in order that his service may not be disturbed by troubles on 
the remainder of the system. Such practice requires an imeconomical 
amount of copper because the diversity factor of the S3rstem cannot be 
utilized. A proper equipment of relays will allow the use of tie lines and 
of other inter-connections, with the result that more load can be carried and 
the service to each customer will be improved because more sources of 
power will be available. 

The object of protective relays is to secure continuity of service, and this 
applies whether the relays are installed so as to disconnect defective sec- 
tions of line or to disconnect apparatus which is in danger of causing 
trouble or which has already become a source of disturbance. Although 
the apparatus and methods used are continually permitting more reliable 
service, at the same time electrical systems are increasing in size, with a 
resulting increase in causes and chances for disturbance. It is, therefore, 
necessary to install sectionaUzing devices before perfect service can be 
secured. 

Ihtemiptions. — ^Any disturbance which wiU cause a loaded induction 
motor to stop may be called an interruption. The disturbance that can 
be withstood depends upon the nature of the load and the characteristics 
of the motor, but it may be safely stated that any motor can have the volt- 
age at its terminals reduced to zero for at least two seconds without affecting 
it. The only method of handling disturbances which will be considered 
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will be the method of automatically discomiectmg any sectioa of line or 
piece of apparatus which is creating trouble. Other methoda of dealing 
disturbances without disconnecting the lines may be used, such as tbe i|n i 
of arc suppresson and 
voltage-killing devices. ^ 
It should be furtiter ml- 
ized that existing typn 
of relays cannot eleas 
grounds unless the^ 
amount to shortHnreuita, 
as in the case of a 
grounded neutral systecxi. 
A ground on an isolat^Ml 
neutral system mil aot 
ordinarily cause aniiitei^ 
ruptioD unless it BhouJd 
develop into a short-circuit, in which case sectionalizing relays will operate. 
Fuses. — For protective purposes fuses are invaluable for some applic** 
tions because of their quick action when a short-circuit occurs, a feature I 
which is particularly important on high-voltage systems where the current | 
to be handled is small and the large circuit breakers which would othe^ 
wise be used are slow 
in operation. The 
characteristic action 
of a copper wire fuse 
b shown in Fig, 135, 

Circuit-Breaker 
Characteristics. — A 
small circuit breaker 
which is equipped with 
an instantaneous over- 
load trip coil can be 
marie to operate very 
rapidly. The trip coil 
itself will release the 
latch in less than one 
cycle when a heavy 
shortK;ircuit occurs. 
The time required for 
a circuit breaker to open the circuit depends, of course, upon its use and the 
inertia of its moving parts, but for large capacity motor-operated or solenoid- 
operated circuit breakers having a rating of 15,000 volts or less it is between 
0.2 and 0.3 seconds. The curves in Fig. 136 show the characteristics of such 
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Yi%. 136— Typical Time CharftCteristics tor Oil CiKuit 

Breiuiera Showing Time of Opening Contacts with Vwitwt 
Types (1 =15,000 Volts, 2.000 Amps; 2-88,000 volte, 300 
AmpH and 3-66,000 Volts, 300 Ampa) 
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breakers, although they may be altered materially if the operating 

is low or the spring adjustment and other mechanical features are 

Most of the time is consumed in energizing the trip coil and in 

ming the inertia of the moving parts, so that a 150,000 volt circuit 

having a longer contact travel should not require much greater time 

operate than is required by a low-voltage breaker. 

Source of Power— Radial Distribution System. — ^The method of 
JlyiDg time-limit relays will first be considered for a distribution system 
b^ving only one source of power supply.* Fig. 137 shows a radial system, 
consists of a number of feeders leaving the generator bus-bars, each 
being in turn subdivided into a number of smaller feeders. The 
^^maUest branches may be automatically disconnected from the remainder 
the system by the blowing of fuses or the operation of instantaneous cir- 
breakers. The circuit breakers nearer the generator station are 
^'l^iipped with definite time- 
*«tiit relays, the time interval 
'^^^ftweai the successive rela3rs 
^^^Qing enough to insure a 
^^asonable margin of safety 
^4)ove that required for the 
circuit breakers to operate. 
If 9 in addition to the varia- 
tion in the operating of the 
Switches, there is also an un- 
certainty in the operation of 
"Uie relays, this time interval 

'will become excessive, which emphasizes the importance of accurate relays. 
In addition to securing discrimination on the part of the relays by means of 
a definite time feature, it is also possible to discriminate by the current set- 
ting, because trouble which occurs at the far end of one of the branch lines 
will not draw as heavy a current as though it were near the generating 
station. There is also a possibiUty of securing selective action by using an 
inverse-time-limit relay having a characteristic curve similar to that shown 
in Fig. 138. If the calculations are carefully made this relay will operate 
properly and its use will enable heavy short-circuits close to the generator 
to be cleared sooner than they could be by the use of definite-time relays. 
When the inverse-time and the definite-time relay are combined so that 
they have the characteristic curve shown in Fig. 139, the combination is 
well adapted to this service, because either the inverse-time part of the 
curve or the definite-time part can be used, depending upon the conditions. 

^ The Bystems of relay protection and layouts described in this and the following 
Mragrsphs are UUcen from an article in the July, 1916, Electric Journal, on " Use d 
Protective Relays on Alternating Current Systems/' by L. N. Crichton. 
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Fig. 137. — Layout for Radial Distribution System 
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Feeder Layouts. — Another simple arrangemeitt of feeders is ehown in 

1^.140 which inw- 

trates a eia^e gen- 
erating statifHiaiKi I 
substation oonsect- , 
ed by a number rf ] 
parallel drcuhB. It 
haa been frequently 
stated that sudt i 
S3mtem can bepio- 
tected by the uieof 
inverse - time- limit 
relays at the aidii' 
each feeder, and tlM 
success of these n- 
lays is supposed to 
be due to the tut 
that the particulir I 
circuit which is in | 
trouble will draw i 
much heavier ew- 
rent than do ite 
neighbors, with the 
result that the relay 
on the defective circuit will operate first. Ebcperience has shown that this 
arrangement will not always operate properly. It will be seen by inspedioo 
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bow difficult it wouKl 
be lo appnudiiuit'e' tbc 
effective vidu^E! of tb» 
current whon srttiitg 
relaj^ In\vrsi<-timr- 
limit i«]a>i$ tof thuA 
shown to he iinprecti- 
cal for protecting par- 
allel fcedf ra. 

The pmpcr wa>" to 
protect service ngainKt 
trouble on pArallel 
feeders is to place re- 
verse-power relays at 
ibstation end of each feeder, and definite-time-limit relays at tho 
itor end, as shown in Fig. 142. This figure shows a s>-3tem consisting 
ombination of parallel and radial feeders. Such a system may bo 
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simplified until it includes nothing but a generating station and a substa- 
tion with two feeders connecting them. 

Ring Sjrstem. — ^The ring system shown in Fig. 143 is similar to the case of 
two parallel feeders supplying a substation, except that each feed^* is made 
to loop through a number of substations. On such a system definite-time- 
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Fig. 142.— Use of Reverse Power and Definite-Time Limit Relays on Parallel Feeders 

limit reverse-power relays must be used, and the time limit of each suc- 
cessive relay should be increased by a sufficient amount to allow time for 
the circuit-breaker in the preceding substation to open. In the illustra- 
tion it has been assumed that one-third second is a sufiicient time to allow 
for this purpose, but such a small setting cannot be used unless the relays 
are accurate. 



H Sec 




Fig. 143. — Relay Layout for Ring System 

Systems Having More Than One Source of Power. — Such a system is 
shown in Fig. 143 with a generator placed at substation D. One difficulty 
would be encountered if the generator at A should be shut down and all 
the load carried by the generator at D. In this case the entire relay sys- 
tem would have to be readjusted, as shown in Fig. 144. Although this 
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example is a simple one, it illustrates the condition which occurs whenever 
a complicated system of distribution is encountered. It also illustrates 
the necessity for using relays whose adjustment can be quickly changed. 
Parallel Feeders. — ^When parallel feeders are used, reverse-power relays 
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Rg. 144. — ^Relay Layout for Ring System Having More than One Source of Power 

interconnected, as shown in Fig. 145, will give satisfactory service, irre- 
spective of the direction of the normal flow of power. In this method the 
current transformers on the same phase of all the feeders are connected in 
series and each relay is shunted across its transformer. It is obvious that 
when the feeders are in good condition the current through the current 
transformers will be in the 



same direction in all of them 
and, as a result, very Uttle cur- 
rent will flow through the in- 
dividual relays because of their 
impedance. When one of the 
feeders fails, the current in it 
will be in the reverse direction 
to that of the others, or it will 
be much larger; in either case 
it will cause current to flow 
through the relay in the proper 
direction to trip the circuit breaker. The scheme must be used with caution 
because of the trouble which might occur if the current transformer leads 
have too much inductance or if the current transformer ratios are not ad- 
justed to suit any difference which may exist in the impedance of the va- 
rious cables. It is evident that if all the cables are not alike it will be 

necessary to correct for their dissimilarity by using current transformers 
18 



Fig. 145. — Protection for Parallel Tie Lines 
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having different ratios. When one of the feeders is disconnected it is 
necessary to short-circuit its current transformers, which can readily be 
done by placing a small pallet switch on the circuit breaker. This should 
be done even when there are only two lines, in which case a line will be n<Ni- 
automatic if it is the only one left in service. This sch^ne will faQ upon 
occurrence of trouble which short-circuits one end of a feeder and leaves 
the other end clear. These objections are of slight consequence, and this 
scheme is the only one which can be satisfactorily used without requiring 
pilot wires, split conductors, or similar devices. 

Networks. — ^The method just explained can also be applied to sections of 
a network such asls shown in Fig. 146. The difficulties which will be met 
with in protecting the duplicate feeders have already been considered and, 
for purpose of illustration, several other connections have been shown, 
although it is not to be assumed that these few examples cover all the jnob- 
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Fig. 146. — Network Distribution System and Relay Layout 

lems which will arise in practice. In case of trouble, it is not always "poa- 
sible to prevent automatic switches from operating when the feeder which 
they control is not affected, nor is there any objection to opening a few 
such circuit breakers if they will not cause an interruption to part of the 
load. It frequently happens that the problem of automatic sectionalizing 
can be very much simplified if, at the first instant of short-circuit, a nmnber 
of circuit breakers are opened for the purpose of simplifying the operation 
of the remainder of the system. In Fig. 146, for instance, is shown a feeder 
between substations A^ and S, which normally assists in maintaining voltage 
regulation, but which could be dispensed with for a time if there should be 
trouble on the line. We have, therefore, assumed that the circuit breaker 
on section A in the substation N is equipped with an instantaneous relay. 
If it should happen that the trouble is on this section of line, the relay in 
substation S will operate after one-half second, and clear the trouble; but 
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if the trouble is not on this particular feeder no harm will be done and the 
load which is supplied from it will not be interrupted. In order that syn- 
chronizing and other switching on the system will not cause interruptions, 
it is assumed that the minimum time limit of one-quarter second is neces- 
sary. If such a setting is used, and a short-circuit occurs at the point Z, 
the relay in sub-station N will require one-quarter second to operate, and 
there will be a further one-quarter second required for the circuit breaker to 
open. The relays at substation P will not begin to operate until the switch 
at substation N has opened, because it is assumed that the short-circuit is 
close to the latter substation and there is, consequently, no unbalancing 
at substation P. There will, therefore, be still further delay of one-half 
second at substation P before the trouble is finally cleared. It is for this 
reason that the definite time limits in the tie feeders between substations 
Py S and T have been shown to be higher than appears necessary at first 
sight. With the setting shown in these substations it will require more 
than two seconds to clear a case of trouble should it occur in either section 
B or C. For this reason it may be thought advisable to adjust the relays 
at substation T so that they have a lower time setting, with the result that 
one of them will operate on practically all cases of trouble, but, as in the 
case of section A, this will not result in any interruption of service; it will 
merely trip out a circuit breaker which can later be closed by the attendant. 
These illustrations show how to adapt relays to complicated systems, 
thus securing all the advantages which can be obtained from a close inter- 
connection of stations and substations. 

Pilot-Wire and Split Conductor Schemes — ^A number of years ago a pilot- 
wire scheme was proposed which operated from secondaries of current 
transformers placed at the two ends of a feeder and which, consequently, 
required that a number of conductors be run between the substations. 
For cable systems it is said to give satisfactory results, but for long-distance 
transmission lines it is not reliable. It ordinarily makes use of standard 
overload relays. The use of split conductors has been applied more re- 
cently, apparently with good results. This scheme is applicable only to 
cable systems, and consists in splitting each conductor into two parts, and 
using a relay which operates whenever the current in the two halves be- 
comes unbalanced. A three-phase cable constructed on this plan contains 
six conductors instead of three, which not only increases the cost of the 
cable, but increases its size, thus requiring more investment in duct space. 
Although both the pilot-wire and the split-conductor schemes are reported 
to give satisfaction, there seem to be a number of conditions where failure 
is possible, and it does not appear that they can be any more reliable than 
the other schemes described. 

Calculation of Short-circuit Current. — In applying any protective scheme 
it is necessary to determine the short-circuit currents which will be avail- 
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able under all conditions. It is unfortunate that the term "overioad'' has 
ever come into use in connection with sectionalizing distribution i^ystems, 
because it implies that the relays should be set to operate at a value deter- 
mined by the normal load on the feeder. Such a setting is'possible if definite- 
time-limit relays are used, but where a relay having inverse-time charao- 
teristics is used it is necessary to consider the current which occurs during 
times of trouble, and which may be tens or even hundreds of times greater 
than the normal current. An approximate method of determining the pos- 
sible short-circuit current is by observing the voltage drop between two 
stations at normal load. 

Short-circuit current = — 7; V^ Xhad current. 

voUage drop 

For example, if a certain load current causes a drop of five per cent, in 
voltage between a generating station and substation, the maximum short- 
circuit current would be 20 times the load current. Results obtained in this 
way are Ukely to be too large, particularly on lines having high inductance. 

Table 45. — Resistance, Inductance and Impedance of Overhead Lines 



Resmtancb (R) 
Spacing — Ft. 



Sim Wire 



IndUCTANCK X AND IMPEDANCE Z PSB WiRB Pn MlUB 



8 



15 



0000 

000 

00 



2 

4 
6 

8 



0.267 
0.336 
0.423 
0.534 

0.849 
1.35 
2.15 
3.400 



0.245 
0.251 
0.257 
0.262 

0.277 
0.288 



0.365 
0.420 
0.495 
0.595 

0.895 
1.38 



25 Cycles 



0.280 
0.286 
0.291 
0.297 

0.312 
0.324 



0.387 
0.442 
0.563 
0.611 

0.905 
1.39 



0.315 
0.320 
0.326 
0.332 

0.347 
0.358 



0.413 
0.463 
0.535 
0.628 

0.917 
1.396 



0.348 
0.352 
0.358 
0.364 

0.378 
0.390 
0.413 
0.413 



0.437 
0.487 
0.553 
0.647 

0.930 
1.40 
2.19 
3.43 



60 Cycles 



0000 


0.267 


0.587 


0.645 


0.672 


0.723 


0.755 


0.801 


0.831 


0.873 


000 


0.336 


0.601 


0.690 


0.685 


0.763 


0.769 


0.839 


0.845 


0.908 


00 


0.423 


0.615 


0.745 


0.699 


0.815 


0.782 


0.888 


0.859 


0.958 





0.534 


0.629 


0.825 


0.714 


0.892 


0.797 


0.958 


0.873 


1.03 


2 


0.849 


0.664 


1.075 


0.748 


1.130 


0.832 


1.188 


0.908 


1.23 


4 


1.35 


0.692 


1.515 


0.776 


1.555 


0.860 


1.60 


0.936 


1.64 


6 


2.15 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


0.964 


2.35 


8 


3.40 


• . 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• « 


0.992 


3.54 



Above values are to be usc<l with voltage to neutral . Sizes No. 0000 to are stranded: 
others are solid. Based on 97 per cent, conductivity at 20 degrees C. or 67 degrees F. 
values in the Table were computed on slide rule. 

The calculation of the short-circuit currents on a complicated sj^em 
involves more or less approximation, and a good method is to prepare a 
table showing the impedance of each section of line and also of the genera- 
tors. These figures can then be combined in any way desired to determine 
the impedance of a particular path. In obtaining the impedance of several 
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sections of a S3r8tein, the resistances and inductances must be added sepa- 
rately and the two sums combined vectorially. The inductance varies 
with the size of the conductors and with the distance between them, which 
in the case of a cable is determined by the thickness of the insulation. The 
characteristics of cables can usually be obtained from the manufacturers. 
A 15,000-volt No. 0000 cable at 60 cycles has an impedance about 23 per 
cent, greater than its ohmic resistance, whereas the impedance of a 150,000 
volt line having the same size copper conductors spaced 15 feet apart is 
about three and one-quarter times the value of its resistance. The resist- 
ance, inductance and impedance of aerial transmission lines having various 
wire spacings is given in Table 45, and Table 46 shows the resistance and 
impedance of various kinds of three-conductor cable. 

Table 46. — ^Approximate Ohmic Resistancb and Impedance of Three Conductor 

Cables, at 60 Cycles 





RBflXSTANCB 

Ohms 
PbrMilb 


Impkdancb Ohiib Pbb Mile 


Sim 


Working Voltage 




3000 


5000 


7000 


10000 


16000 


20000 


2 


0.850 


0.858 


0.859 


0.863 


0.867 


0.872 


0.884 


1 


0.674 


0.692 


0.696 


0.700 


0.706 


0.712 


0.724 





0.535 


0.545 


0.547 


0.552 


0.558 


0,565 


0.580 


00 


0.424 


0.436 


0.439 


0.444 


0.452 


0.460 


0.478 


000 


0.336 


0.352 


0.352 


0.357 


0.365 


0.374 


0.396 


0000 


0.267 


0.280 


0.283 


0.288 


0.296 


0.306 


0.332 


250000 


0.227 


0.245 


0.245 


0.252 


0.261 


0.272 


0.299 


300000 


0.188 


0.210 


0.210 


0.217 


0.227 


0.241 


0.270 


350000 


0.161 


0.187 


0.187 


0.194 


0.204 


0.217 


0.250 


400000 


0.141 


0.166 


0.166 


0.174 


0.185 


0.199 


0.234 


450000 


0.127 


0.148 


0.148 


0.156 


0.167 


0.182 


0.221 


500000 


0.113 


0.137 


0.137 


0.144 


0.156 


0.172 


0.212 



Based on pure copper, 75^ F. with an allowance of three per cent, for spiral path of 
oonductorSi 60 cycles per second and standard thickness of varnished cambric insula- 
tion. Values are practically the same for other types of insulation. These figures are 
also i^)proximately correct for 98 per cent, conductivity copper at 65** F. 

The method of computing the impedance of a circuit, including a line, 
generator and transfonner, is shown in the following example: 

Assume: — ^A 5000 kva., 60 cycle generator having 10 per cent, reactance drop. 

A 5000 kva. bank of transformers having one per cent, resistance drop and 
five per cent, reactance drop. 
50 miles 45000 volt line No. copper conductors spaced four feet apart. 

All values of resistance, reactance and impedance will be reduced to terms of 45000 

Tolts. 

i:Mif J ^ 5000 000 ^^ 

Full load current =-7= — -ttz^^^ amperes 

V3 X45 000 

Star voltage » 26,100. 

OenenUor CharacteristicB: — 

Reactance drop > 10 per cent, of 26,100=^2610 volts 

2610 
Reactance « -37-= 41 ohms. 
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Traruformer CharacUristics: — 

Resistanoe drop » one per cent, of 26, 100* 261 yoHb 

261 
Resistance = -gr ^ ^- 1 ohms 

Reactance drop = five per cent, of 26,100 » 1305 volts 

1305 
Reactance = -gj- =20 ohms. 

Line Characteristics (from Table 45) : — 

fi =50X0.534 =26.7 Z =50X0.714 -35.7 

Summary: — JB X 

Generator Negligible 41. 

Transformer 4.1 20. 

line ^ 85.7 

Total 30.8 96.7 ohms. 

iP= 950 
Z»= 9150 

^=JR*+Z>= 10,100 Hence Z" 100.5 ohms. 

The short-circuit current is therefore 26,100 -^ 100.5 = 260 amperes 
for the first instant. As shown in Rg. 141, the initial current will decrease 
until the sustained value is reached. In this example the sustained value is 
probably about twice full-load current, or say 130 amperes. If the line 
should have more impedance, or if less generating capacity should be 
connected to the bus-bars, the generator reaction would have less effect 
in cutting down the current, and the calculated results would need less 
correction. 

Alternator and Transformer Constants. — ^The characteristics of alterna- 
tors vary through a wide range, but it is usually assumed that their re- 
actance is about eight per cent., which allows a maximum instantaneous 
short-circuit current of 12.5 times full load. The maximum sustained 
short-circuit current is usually assumed to be between 2.5 and 3 times full- 
load, although some machines, particularly turbo-alternators, are now being 
built which have a sustained short-circuit current of about 1.5 times full 
load. It is usually safe to assume that a transformer has one per cent, re- 
sistance drop and five per cent, reactance drop. 

Nature of Short-Circuits. — When making current calculations it should 
always be assumed that a short-circuit is due to a metallic connection be- 
tween the conductors. On a high-voltage aerial line using wooden pins 
and cross-arms it sometimes happens that an insulator is broken, with the 
result that the wood is gradually heated by the passage of the current 
through it until it finally bursts into flame, thus causing an arc between 
conductors. A little consideration shows that the flow of current is small 
until the arc is established, and that it is absurd to speak of autoihatically 
disconnecting a section of line which has such a high-resistance short-cir- 
cuit. It has sometimes been assumed that an arc has a high resistance, but 
this is not the case, and in general the presence of an arc at the point of 
short-circuit will not decrease the short-circuit current by more than a few 
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per cent. Incidentally, it may be of interest to note that on a high-volt- 
age, ungrounded-neutral system the capacity current to ground through an 
arc is greater than it is through a direct ground. There is only one case 
where a short-circuit is likely to increase in intensity as it develops, and 
that is on a system where the neutral is grounded through a resistance; a 
cable break-down, for instance, frequently occurs first between one con- 
ductor and the sheath and the current flow may be limited by the neutral 
resistance; the trouble will quickly involve all the conductors in the cable, 
resulting in a heavy short-circuit, but it is possible that it will require an 
appreciable time to do this, in which case the relay operation may be un- 
satisfactory. This is particularly liable to happen if the neutral is not 
grounded at every substation. 

Relay Accuracy. — ^A study of the preceding discussion will show the 
necessity for the use of relays which are not only accurate and constant in 
their characteristics, but can also be adjusted to operate on small diflfer- 
ences of time. When the relays are individually adjusted and have the 
calibration curve marked on the nameplate it is possible to set the relay 
to the desired value with only a few minutes work. The relay, having com- 
bined definite and inverse-time characteristics, is particularly valuable on 
large systems where constant changing of the connections necessitates 
frequent changes in the relay settings. 

E£Fect of Low Voltage. — ^The most important requirements of a reverse- 
power relay is that it should operate when the potential at its terminals is 
between one and two per cent, of normal. If we assume the case of a No. 
0000 cable normally carrying 300 amperes at 12,000 volts, connected to a 
generating station having a short-circuit current of 3000 amperes, the loss 
which would occur between the bus-bars and a metallic short-circuit 100 
feet from them would be 45 kw. per phase, or less than three-quarters of 
one per cent, of the relay setting. This shows the absurdity of installing 
rela3rs which reqmre a percentage reversal of five or ten per cent, to operate 
them. The proper way to construct a reverse-energy relay is to use two 
elements, one of them an excess current element which may be equipped 
with any time limit desired, and a selective watt element which is sensitive 
enough to indicate accurately which direction the power is flowing in the 
circuit, even at the lowest possible value of voltage. The co-operation of 
both elements is necessary in order to trip the circuit breaker. The state- 
ment has frequently been made that a reverse-power relay cannot operate 
when there is no voltage, but neither can there be a flow of current unless 
there is a difference of potential. The problem is therefore nothing more 
than a question of securing a contact-making wattmeter which is sensitive 
enough to operate on the small potential which is always present when a 
short-circuit occurs. The potential drop across the arc at the point of short- 
circuit, although small, is in itself sufficient to operate inverse time element 
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overload and reverse power induction relays. Numerous tests have beoi 
made which show that when a ciEible breaks down, the arc through the in- 
sulating space between conductors will maintain a voltage of between one and 
two per cent., and it has been found that a higher voltage is maintained when 
the current is small than when it is excessive, a fact which materially assists 
reverse-power relays. It should be pointed out that on large systems it is 
practically impossible to obtain a metallic short-circuit because any small 
object which could be brought into contact with the bus-bars would be 
immediately destroyed. The only possibility for obtaining a short-cir- 
cuit which will lower the voltage to a point where reverse-power relays 
cannot operate is the case of an extra high-voltage system where the short- 
circuit current is so small that it cannot bum off a metallic connection. 
For instance, on a 160,000 volt system of some magnitude, the current at 
short-circuit may not exceed 600 amperes, which could be carried for some 
seconds by a telephone wire dropped across a transmission line. The 
possibility of interruption from this cause is remote, because a short-circuit 
across three wires will not often occur, and when only two wires are involved 
the low-voltage condition does not exist except on one phase. 

Effect of Unbalanced Short-circuits. — In the past the operation of reverse 
power relays has been somewhat unsatisfactory, because means were not 
taken to insure correct operation at times when the power-factor of the 
system was bad, due to unbalanced short-circuits. As a result of several 
years' investigation, it has been found that the method of connecting 
reverse-power relays with their potential coils in star, as has been the usual 
custom, is theoretically incorrect, and the relays will fail to operate upon 
the occurrence of the most common form of short-circuit. When unbal- 
anced short-circuits occur, a large number of combinations of circumstances 
are possible, but it has been found that the most severe condition is when 
only two conductors of a three-phase line are short-circuited, and if relays 
will operate properly under this condition they will satisfy practically all 
the others. 

In Figs. 147 and 148 are shown in a rather incomplete way the vector 
relations on a simple electric circuit when a short-circuit occurs between the 
wires B and C, Fig. 147 shows at a the voltage triangle at the generating 
station and at b the voltage triangle some distance from the generating 
station. At c is represented the conditions at the short-circuit, and it will 
be seen that the long sides of the voltage triangle have closed in together. 
It will also be observed that the two star voltages, OB and OC, are in phase. 
Referring again to a, if the circuit has no inductance, the current which 
flows into the short-circuit will be in phase with the voltage BC, as is shown 
by the vectors Jb and Jc. If such a condition were possible, none of the 
relays at the short circuit could operate, because the power factor is zero. 
Since, however, there is always inductance in the circuit, the current will 
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lag somewhat, as shown by the vectors /'b and /'c. The result of this is to 
cause one of the relays at the short-circuit to operate forwards and the other 
one to operate backwards. Fig. 148 shows the effect of an inductive load 
on the system. The short-circuit currents are shown by single prime vec- 
tois, and resultants of the short-circuit currents and load currents by double 




Fig. 147 

Figa. 147 uid 148. — Vector ReUtionB for Short Circuit on an Unloaded Circuit aad on ft 
Loaded Circuit 

prime vectors. The result of the load current on the system is to make 
less pronounced the effect due to the short-circuit, as will be observed upon 
comparing 6 in Figs. 147 and 148. In the former ca^e one of the relays oper- 
ates backwards, but in the latter case both of them read properly. 

In the above explanation, the condition in only one line has been shown, 
and the question 
might immediately 
arise as to what differ- 
ence it makes whether 
or not one relay oper- i 
ates backwards, so 
long as one of them 
operates to trip the 
circuit br«iker. The 
answer is that the same 
condition existe in all 
the good sections of 
line adjacent to the 
trouble, with the result 
that their circuit 
breakers will also be 
opened. 

One method of cur- 
ing this trouble is very . 
simple. Since the dis- 
torted condition is due 




Fig. 149. — Connections of Relays to Cause the Current to 
Lead the Voltage on Non-Ind 



a-Inductive Loads 



to a sin^e-phase being short-cireuited, the relays should be connected with 
the potential coils across the same conductors which are causing the short- 
circuit. In other words, the potential coils should be connected in delta in 
accordance with fig. 149. Because the current will lag behind the voltage 
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when a short-circuit occurs, the connection should be so made that at unilj 
power-factor the current in the current coils of the relays will lead the poten- 
tial by 30 degrees. This connection not only overcomes the trouble from 
distortion, but it allows the relays at all times to operate under a higlier 
power-factor. In order to make this connection satisfactory it is neoeasaiy 
to take into account the direction of the rotation of phases. 

The above discussion is not based solely upon the mathematical study of 
the problem, but is the results of actual tests made on a number of tnuu- 
mission lines where the reverse-energy relays connected according to tlie 
old method have not given satisfactory service. Experiments have showa 
that this method of connection should also be used on systems having a 
grounded neutral. This connection (with the current 30 d^^ees ahead €A 
the voltage) must be used with care on an ungrounded neutral system 
having a heavy charging current to ground. Difficulty may also be eiir 
countered on some s>'stems where the load current is leading. But in both 
these cases the short-circuit currents will be much greater than any possible 
leading current and no difficulty due to incorrect operation of the revise- 
power relays will be experienced if the excess-current elements are adjusted 
to operate only on short-circuits. 

Overload and Reverse-Current Relays. — ^Various manufacturers have ix^ 
the past made a type of relay which would operate on a heavy overioad ix^ 
either direction and would also operate on a small overload in reverse diieo- 
tion. Such a relay is occasionally desired for the purpose of limiting tb* 
amount of power which can flow into a piece of apparatus, but it is no** 
satisfactory for line sectional^zing and its manufacture has been almo^ 
abandoned. The principal objection to it is that its operation cannot b^ 
foretold when unbalanced short-circuits occur. 

Current Transformers Required. — ^To insure satisfactory protection on ^ 
grounded neutral system, current transformers should be placed in eacb 
wire, and it is advisable to do the same on an ungrounded neutral system. 
This is because two conductors in different phases of different sections of 
line are likely to be grounded simultaneously, thus resulting in a shortr 
circuit which involves two line sections. For instance, suppose that 
phase A in one section of line becomes grounded and the resulting surge in 
voltage causes a breakdown in another section of line in phase B. If both 
of these wires should happen to be without current transformers, the short- 
circuit could not be cleared. This is not a fanciful example, but is one 
which occurs quite frequently on overhead lines, due to the simultaneous 
flash-over of two or more insulators. Even if no such trouble is feared, 
there is an advantage in using three current transformers and three relays 
at every switching point, because by such means additional insurance is 
provided against the failure of any one relay to operate. This applies 
particularly to reverse-power relays under conditions where only two wires 
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short-circuited, because then one of the relays is operated under very 
voltage. 
IPMential Transformers Required. — ^Two potential transformers connected 
V are sufficient to operate three reverse-power relays. On high-voltage 
it is sometimes inconvenient to connect potential transformers on 
line side of the power transformers, in which case they may be connected 
the low-voltage bus-bars. K the power transformers are connected 
^4;^r-delta, the potential transformers should be connected the same way 
order to bring the phases into the proper relation. 
Special Protection for Apparatus. — Transformers, — In general, the cur- 
which can flow through rotating apparatus is limited to a reasonable 
^alue, and quick action in disconnecting such apparatus from the system is 
ttot essential. Transformers having low internal reactance are quite likely 
%o be damaged in a few seconds if they are short-circuited, and a means 
of protecting them 
^gftJTiaf. internal short- 
circuits is shown in 
Hg. 150. The current 
transformers in the 
corresponding prim- 
ary and secondary 
leads have their ratios 
8D chosen that the cur- 
rent is equal through 
both secondaries. The 
normal current, there- 
fore, circulates 

through the two transformers and does not pass through the relay because of 
its impedance. If a short-circuit occurs in the power transformer, the cur- 
rent through the current transformers will be reversed in direction so that 
it cannot circulate through them, but will flow through the relay and cause 
it to operate. It is possible that the ratio of the power transformer may be 
such that standard current transformers placed in its primary and secondary 
will not have equal secondary currents, in which case the difference between 
the two currents will flow through the relay. There is no particular dis- 
advantage in this if the relay is given a sufficiently high current setting. 

Generators. — Where generator protection is necessary against the ex- 
tensive damage which will occur before a short-circuited generator can be 
disconnected by the operator, a scheme for connecting balanced current- 
transformers (Fig. 151) similar to that shown in Fig. 150 may be employed. 
It will protect against occurrence of short-circuits in the generator windings 
or in the leads, and it will not introduce any risks of disconnecting the 
generator upon the occurrence of an overload; but it has the objection of 
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Fig. 150. — ^Protection Scheme for a Transformer 
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requiring the opening of the generator winding at the neutral point, which 
is often difficult, and it cannot well be applied to delta-connected machines. 
It is believed that satisfactory protection can be obtained against generator 
failures by installing reverse-power relays to operate on a current sli^tljr 
less than the sustained short-circuit value of the generator and with a defin- 
ite time-limit of say one-half second. This will not disconnect the g^ier- 
ator upon loss of field if it is carrying load, although it might disconnect it 
if it is unloaded. 

Motors. — ^The protection of motors has been thoroughly standardixedi 
the only doubtful feature of existing practice being the often unneoessaiy 
use of the low-voltage release; a short-circuit on a distribution system 
frequently lowers the voltage at a sub-station to such a value as to have 
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Pig. 151. — Protection Scheme for a Generator 

the same effect as an interruption. If the system is properly sectionalized, 
a short-circuit should be cleared within three seconds, and practically any 
motor load will withstand such a disturbance without inconvenience. It 
is therefore obvious that the use of a device which will instantly disconnect 
a motor when the voltage falls to a low value does not assist in maintaining 
continuous service. It is better practice to equip the low-voltage release 
with a short time-limit, or to omit it entirely and depend upon an overload 
device for protection. 

The effect of a short-circuit on a distribution system should also be con- 
sidered when adjusting the overload device on a motor. When an un- 
balanced short-circuit, such as has been previously described, occurs on a 
system, all motors, both synchronous and induction, attempt to maintain 
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a balanced voltage on all three phases. A motor under such conditions 
will receive power from the good phases and send it back into the line over 
the bad phase, with the result that the current in all three wires is excessive. 
Overload protective devices on motors should therefore have sufficient time 
limit to allow the sectionalizing circuit breakers on the distribution system 
to clear the trouble before the motors will be disconnected. 

Protecting Three-Phase, Star-Delia Transformers. — ^A three-phase bank 
of star-delta transformers, having a grounded neutral, acts in a manner 
similar to an induction motor in that it attempts to maintain the voltage 
equal on all three phases. As a result, if a ground occurs on the distribu- 
tion system, the star-delta transformers will supply current to the grounded 
wire, irrespective of whether these transformers are at substations or gen- 
erating stations. In other words, if a small bank of transformers is con- 
nected to a large system, and has its neutral grounded, it will be subject 
to short-circuit conditions every time there is a ground on the distribution 
system. For this reason banks of smaU transformers should have their 
neutrals isolated, not only because of the strain which frequent short- 
circuits throw on them, but also because of the service interruptions. 

The above argument applies principally to high-voltage systems, but it 
is necessary to consider the same conditions on a low-voltage four-wire 
system. Four-wire systems are usually used when a large amount of 
single-phase load is to be distributed, and as a result the voltage on the 
three phases is liable to be unbalanced. When a bank of delta-star trans- 
formers is connected on to such a system, the question of grounding the 
neutral must be carefully considered. As a rule, it is dangerous to make 
such a connection if the transformers are small, but if they are large it 
may be advisable to utilize them to assist in maintaining balanced voltage. 
The balancing is effected by drawing current from the high-voltage phases 
and supplying it to the low-voltage phase, with the result that there is a 
flow of current through the neutral connection. The possibility of burning 
out the transformers can be prevented by installing an overload relay in the 
neutral connection and connecting it so it will sound an alarm or automatic- 
ally open the neutral. 

It frequently happens that star-delta transformers are connected to the 
main circuit through fuses, and trouble is encountered when a single fuse is 
opened. If the transformer neutral is ungrounded, the load will operate 
single-phase, with the possibility of injuring the motors. On the other 
hand, if the neutral is grounded, two of the transformers will carry all the 
load at a much lower power-factor than normal. Usually there is no way 
of knowing that the fuse is blown, with the result that the transformers will 
continue to carry the overload until they are destroyed. A relay installed 
in the neutral and arranged to give an alarm seems to be the best means 
of preventing the transformers from being damaged. 
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Protecting SmaU Substations. — ^It sometimes happens that a subsUtiot 
is supplied by duplicate feeders which are equipped with reverseixyier 
relays to operate in case of line trouble, and it is desired to install ovedoid 
relays which will open both circuit breakers in case of trouble on the sob- 
station bus-bars. This can be done by installing overload relays in serin 
with the reverse-power relay, but the time setting must be sufficiently hjg|i 
so that the operation of the reverse-power relays will not be interfered wiflt 
A further disadvantage is that the setting of the overload relays must be 
changed whenever one of the lines is disconnected if it is desirable to msB- 
tain the same degree of protection. Both these objections can be (sm- 
come by installing an overload relay in such a way that it is operated by Ae 
total current flowing into the substation in the manner shown in Fig. 1S2. 

Details of Bd^ 
Construction.— Tke 
Plunger Type of om- 
load relay, althou^ 
widely used for simpk 
applications, sudi as 
the protection of mo- 
tors, is not adapted to 
the accurate work re* 
quired in automati- 
cally sectionalisng 
distribution networks. 
Some of these relays 
now on the market 
have received a bad 
reputation because of 
their poor workmanship and design. One difficulty is that the continuous 
vibration to which they are subjected gradually loosens the set screws and 
other parts, with the result that they fail to operate at a critical time. It 
must be remembered that the force on the plunger increases as the square 
of the increase in current, ^vith the result that the forces reach enormous 
values when heavy short-circuits occur. It is, therefore, no uncommon 
thing for relays of this type to be so seriously damaged by a heavy short- 
circuit that they will not operate when another, milder short-circuit occurs. 
Bellows Type. — The plunger type relays which depend upon a bellows 
for their time limit are unsatisfactory, because an extreme short-circuit 
compresses the air in the bellows until contact is made, and then at the 
zero point in the current wave, when the force on the plunger is released, 
the air in the bellows expands and opens the contact. This "chattering" 
not only causes the contacts to be badly damaged by the arcing, but delays 
the opening of the circuit breaker. The definite-time relay is usually » 
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Fig. 152. — Protection for a Substation Supplied by Dup- 
licate Line 
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_^ led that, when the core is lifted, it compresses a spring which, in 
-fciinT acts upon the bellows. After the core has been lifted, the current 
r^uired to hold it in the raised position is much less than that required to 
lift it, with the result that the relay will not reset until the overload has 
decreased to a current much smaller than the tripping value. 

Oil Dash Pol. — ^The plunger-type relay, having an oil-filled dash pot as its 
time-limit device, cannot be used for automatic sectionalizing because of 
the great change in the viscosity due to changes in temperature. 

Expense of Adjustment. — ^An objection to the use of all such relays is 
that the expense of adjusting them for accurate work is oftentimes greater 
than the cost of the relays themselves. It is possible that an automatic 
sectionalizing scheme could be so laid out that time limits varying by steps 
of one to two seconds could be used, in which case the bellows type of relay 
might be sufficiently accurate, but such accuracy could not be obtained 
except at considerable expense. In order to adjust relays of this type it is 
necessary to disconnect them from the circuit and connect them to a test 
circuit which, in many cases, is not easy to obtain. In addition, a chrono- 
graph, ammeter and control device are necessary. Needless to say, such a 
Calibration must be made by a skilled tester. If a change in the time Umit 
ia later required it is necessary to repeat the entire process. 

Induction Type. — ^The best feature of the induction type of overload re- 
lay is its remarkable accuracy and permanence of calibration. The use of 
t)ermanent magnets as a time-limit device prevents over-swinging and 
chattering of the contacts, and the construction is such that the relay will 
Instantly cease its movement when the overload disappears. There is no 
possibility of mechanical injury due to excessive currents when the torque 
compensator is used, because the saturation of the iron prevents the me- 
chanical forces from increasing beyond a certain amount. 

Ease of Adjustment.— The current and time adjustments of the induction 
inverse time element relajrs are plainly and accurately marked and any 
desired change can be made at a moment's notice. This is a feature much 
appreciated by the operating man who is responsible for the successful 
operation of the automatic sectionalizing devices on his system. He can 
personally check the setting of every relay and thus be sure that no in- 
correct operation will result due to the carelessness or incompetence of an 
assistant. 

Relay Contacts.— One difficulty in relay operation which requires con- 
sideration is that which occurs due to the burning of the contacts when 
heavy tripping currents are handled. The tripping circuits are, as a rule, 
highly mductive, and an arc which would be formed due to opening such a 
circuit wiU persist for a considerable length of time, and thus cause an un- 
necessary amount of bummg on the relay contacts. For this reason it is 
nec^ry that the tnppmg circuit be opened by an auxiliary switch fastened 
to the circwt breaker m such a way that the opemti^ ol \.L dT^^i^^^.x^V^^ 
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Protecting Small Svbstaiiana. — ^It sometimes happens that a substatin 
is supplied by duplicate feeders which are equipped with reverBe-powv 
relays to operate in case of line trouble, and it is desired to install overload 
relays which will open both circuit breakers in case of trouble on the sd)- 
station bus-bars. This can be done by installing overload relays in serin 
with the reverse-power relay, but the time setting must be suffidentiyhjgli 
so that the operation of the reverse-power relays will not be interfered wift. 
A further disadvantage is that the setting of the overload relays must be 
changed whenever one of the lines is disconnected if it is desirable to main- 
tain the same degree of protection. Both these objections can be (m^ 
come by installing an overload relay in such a way that it is operated by tlK 
total current flowing into the substation in the manner shown in Fig. 1S2. 

Details of Rdaf 
Construction.— Tke 
Plunger Type of ow^ 
load relay, althou^ 
widely used for ompk 
applications, such as 
the protection of mo- 
tors, is not adapted to 
the accurate woA re- 
quired in automati- 
cally sectionalinng 
distribution networks. 
Some of these relays 
now on the market 
have received a bad 
reputation because of 
their poor workmanship and design. One difficulty is that the continuous 
vibration to which they are subjected gradually loosens the set screws and 
other parts, with the result that they fail to operate at a critical time. It 
must be remembered that the force on the plunger increases as the square 
of the increase in current, with the result that the forces reach enormous 
values when heavy short-circuits occur. It is, therefore, no uncommon 
thing for relays of this type to be so seriously damaged by a heavy short- 
circuit that they will not operate when another, milder short-circuit occurs. 
Bellows Type. — The plunger type relays which depend upon a bellows 
for their time limit are unsatisfactory, because an extreme short-circuit 
compresses the air in the bellows until contact is made, and then at the 
zero point in the current wave, when the force on the plunger is released, 
the air in the bellows expands and opens the contact. This "chattering" 
not only cause>s the contacts to be badly damaged by the arcing, but delays 
the opening of the circuit breaker. The definite-time relay is usually » 
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Fig. 152. — Protection for a Substation Supplied by Dup- 
licate Line 
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designed that, when the core is lifted, it compresses a spring which, in 
'turn, acts upon the bellows. After the core has been lifted, the current 
required to hold it in the raised position is much less than that required to 
lift it, with the result that the relay will not reset until the overload has 
decreased to a current much smaller than the tripping value. 

Oil Dash Pot, — ^The plunger-type relay, having an oil-filled dash pot as its 
■time-limit device, cannot be used for automatic sectionalizing because of 
the great change in the viscosity due to changes in temperature. 

Expense of Adjustment. — ^An objection to the use of all such relays is 
that the expense of adjusting them for accurate work is oftentimes greater 
than the cost of the rela3rs themselves. It is possible that an automatic 
sectionalizing scheme could be so laid out that time limits varying by steps 
of one to two seconds could be used, in which case the bellows type of relay 
flight be sufficiently accurate, but such accuracy could not be obtained 
except at considerable expense. In order to adjust relays of this type it is 
necessary to disconnect them from the circuit and connect them to a test 
oircuit which, in many cases, is not easy to obtain. In addition, a chrono- 
graph, ammeter and control device are necessary. Needless to say, such a 
Calibration must be made by a skilled tester. If a change in the time limit 
is later required it is necessary to repeat the entire process. 

Induction Type. — ^The best feature of the induction type of overload re- 
lay is its remarkable accuracy and permanence of caUbration. The use of 
permanent magnets as a time-limit device prevents over-swinging and 
chattering of the contacts, and the construction is such that the relay will 
instantly cease its movement when the overload disappears. There is no 
po6»bility of mechanical injury due to excessive currents when the torque 
compensator is used, because the saturation of the iron prevents the me- 
chanical forces from increasing beyond a certain amount. 

Ease of Adjustment. — ^The current and time adjustments of the induction 
inverse time element relays are plainly and accurately marked and any 
desired change can be made at a moment's notice. This is a feature much 
appreciated by the operating man who is responsible for the successful 
operation of the automatic sectionalizing devices on his system. He can 
personally check the setting of every relay and thus be sure that no in- 
correct operation will result due to the carelessness or incompetence of an 
assistant. 

Relay Contacts. — One diflBculty in relay operation which requires con- 
sideration is that which occurs due to the burning of the contacts when 
heavy tripping currents are handled. The tripping circuits are, as a rule, 
highly inductive, and an arc which would be formed due to opening such a 
circuit will persist for a considerable length of time, and thus cause an un- 
necessary amount of burning oh the relay contacts. For this reason it is 
necessary that the tripping circuit be opened by an auid\iaTy s^WoJcvl^aV^wfe^ 
to the circuit breaker in such a way that the opening oi \\ie dTe>\\\i\^x^^^^ 
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Protecting SmaU SvbsiaHans. — It sometimes happens that a substation 
is supplied by duplicate feeders which are equipped with reverse-power 
relays to operate in case of Ime trouble, and it is desired to install overioad 
relays which will open both circuit breakers in case of trouble on the sub- 
station bus-bars. This can be done by installing overload relays in series 
with the reverse-power relay, but the time setting must be sufficiently high 
so that the operation of the reverse-power relays will not be interfered with. 
A further disadvantage is that the setting of the overload relays must be 
changed whenever one of the lines is disconnected if it is desirable to main- 
tain the same degree of protection. Both these objections can be over- 
come by installing an overload relay in such a way that it is operated by the 
total current flowing into the substation in the manner shown in Fig. 152. 

Details of Rday 
Construction.— Tke 
Plunger Type of over- 
load relay, althou^ 
widely used for simple 
applications, such 9^ 
the protection of m€y 
tors, is not adapted t^ 
the accurate work r^ 
quired in automatic 
cally sectionaliziii^ 
distribution networks- 
Some of these relays 
now on the markc* 
have received a bac^ 
reputation because o^ 
their poor workmanship and design. One difficulty is that the continuous 
vibration to which they are subjected gradually loosens the set screws ancE 
other parts, with the result that they fail to operate at a critical time. It^ 
must be remembered that the force on the plunger increases as the square 
of the increase in current, with the result that the forces reach enormous 
values when heavy short-circuits occur. It is, therefore, no uncommon 
thing for relays of this type to be so seriously damaged by a heavy short- 
circuit that they will not operate when another, milder short-circuit occurs. 
Bellows Type. — The plunger type relays which depend upon a bellows 
for their time limit are unsatisfactory, because an extreme short-circuit 
compresses the air in the bellows until contact is made, and then at the 
zero point in the current wave, when the force on the plunger is released, 
the air in the bellows expands and opens the contact. This "chattering" 
not only causes the contacts to be badly damaged by the arcing, but delays 
the opening of the circuit breaker. The definite-time relay is usually so 
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Led that, when the core is lifted, it compresses a spring which, in 
^um, acts upon the bellows. After the core has been lifted, the current 
required to hold it in the raised position is much less than that required to 
lift it, with the result that the relay will not reset until the overload has 
decreased to a current much smaller than the tripping value. 

OH Dash Pot. — ^The plunger-type relay, having an oil-filled dash pot as its 
^incie-limit device, cannot be used for automatic sectionalizing because of 
the great change in the viscosity due to changes in temperature. 

Expense of Adjustment. — ^An objection to the use of all such relays is 
^hat the expense of adjusting them for accurate work is oftentimes greater 
t^han the cost of the relays themselves. It is possible that an automatic 
Sectionalizing scheme could be so laid out that time limits varying by steps 
of one to two seconds could be used, in which case the bellows type of relay 
H^ght be sufficiently accurate, but such accuracy could not be obtained 
except at considerable expense. In order to adjust relays of this tj^pe it is 
necessary to disconnect them from the circuit and connect them to a test 
eircuit which, in many cases, is not easy to obtain. In addition, a chrono- 
graph, ammeter and control device are necessary. Needless to say, such a 
oalibration must be made by a skilled tester. If a change in the time limit 
ia later required it is necessary to repeat the entire process. 

Induction Type. — ^The best feature of the induction type of overload re- 
lay is its remarkable accuracy and permanence of calibration. The use of 
permanent magnets as a time-limit device prevents over-swinging and 
chattering of the contacts, and the construction is such that the relay will 
instantly cease its movement when the overload disappears. There is no 
possibility of mechanical injury due to excessive currents when the torque 
compensator is used, because the saturation of the iron prevents the me- 
chanical forces from increasing beyond a certain amount. 

Edse of Adjustment. — ^The current and time adjustments of the induction 
inverse time element relays are plainly and accurately marked and any 
desired change can be made at a moment's notice. This is a feature much 
appreciated by the operating man who is responsible for the successful 
operation of the automatic sectionalizing devices on his system. He can 
personally check the setting of every relay and thus be sure that no in- 
correct operation will result due to the carelessness or incompetence of an 
assistant. 

Relay Contacts. — One difficulty in relay operation which requires con- 
sideration is that which occurs due to the burning of the contacts when 
heavy tripping currents are handled. The tripping circuits are, as a rule, 
highly inductive, and an arc which would be formed due to opening such a 
circuit will persist for a considerable length of time, and thus cause an un- 
necessary amount of burning on the relay contacts. For this reason it is 
necessary that the tripping circuit be opened by an auxiliary switch fastened 
to the circmt breaker in such a way that the opexmi^ oi \Xi<& ^\x^>:ci\>\(t%:^^\ 
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automatically opens the tripping circuit. It sometimes happ^is tiial 
large circuit breakers require a much heavier current to trip them than can 
safely be carried by the relays. This difSculty is overcome by the use of 
an auxiliary relay switch which is operated by the protective relay and 
which closes the tripping circuit of the main circuit breaker. A relay 
switch is also used when it is desired to trip several circuit breakers from 
one relay. 

Series Tripping. — ^The usual method of tripping circuit breakers is by 
means of a trip coil operated by direct current, and for this purpose reUjs 
known as "circuit-closing" relays are used. Where a source of direct- 
current power is not available it has been customary to use "circuit- 
opening" relays which normally short-circuit the trip coil of the circuit 
breaker — ^when the relay operates; it opens this short-circuit and allows 
current from the current transformer to energize the trip coil. In theory 
this scheme operates very nicely, but in practice it has been found that the 
short-circuiting device is quite likely to develop a high resistance in its 
contacts, which wilL cause the trip coil to operate when there is no occasion 
for it to do so. Up to the present( 1916) no satisfactory circuit-opening 
protective relay has been placed on the market, a statement which can 
easily be proved by referring to the changes which manufacturers are con- 
tinually making in the design of this type of relay. All the diflSculties 
which occurred with the circuit-opening relay have been overcome by the 
development of the "direct-trip attachment," which utilizes current from 
the current transformer to trip the circuit breaker, but which operates 
with a circuit-closing relay. 

Load on Instrument Transformer. — When selecting a relay for use on 
current transformers which also operate instruments, it is important to 
consider the load which the relay places on the transformer. The induction 
type of relay requires a smaller amount of energy than does any other type, 
a feature to be appreciated when bushing-type current transformers are 
used. When transformers of this type are heavily loaded their ratio is 
not constant and there is also a noticeable difference in phase between the 
primary and secondary current. Reverse-power relays such as the West^ 
inghouse adjustable definite minimum inverse time element design re- 
quire such a small amount of energy that the phase angle error will not 
be great enough to affect their operation even if they are used on bushing- 
type current transformers having a small ratio of transformation. 

Convenience in Testing. — In selecting a reverse-power relay it is not only 
important to obtain one having satisfactory operating characteristics, but 
the question of convenience in checking its connections must be considered. 
If the relay is a sensitive one, it can be tested by feeding a small amount of 
power through it in the reverse direction. On some systems the power 
loss in a bank of transformers located on the line side of the relays may be 
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sufficient to cause their selective elements to operate backwards and thus 
test their reliability. On the other hand, a relay which requires five or 
ten per cent, reversal of power in order to operate it cannot be tested except 
at great expense, and it is usually necessary to determine by more or less 
costly experience whether or not the relays are connected backwards. 

TiansmissiQii Line Economics. — Conductors in long distance transmis- 
sion lines constitute the largest item of investment and directly affect the 
kilowatt-year loss of energy, that is, the value of energy lost in trans- 
mission continuously. As a decrease in investment demands an increase 
in the cost of power station apparatus, etc., producing the extra energy lost 
in the line (and probably, operating expense), it is evident there must be 
a point where the cost of conductor material and cost of lost energy will 
cross, that is, be of equal value. Since every conductor dissipates a certain 
amoimt of energy the most economical size will depend upon the cost of 
producing energy. If operating expenses are low, much energy may be 
economically wasted. If, however, they are high, more conducting material 
must be used in order to reduce the amount of the energy wasted. It is 
possible that operating costs may be so low that a purely economic consid- 
eration may indicate a conductor so small that it would become unduly 
heated, consequently the minimum conductor-section should be that which 
will provide such an area as may be safely and continuously operated. 

The problem confronting all practical engineers responsible for the design 
and economical operation of power transmission systems is, the choice of 
the most economical size of conductor for a given case. The operating 
manager is directly interested in the value of the electrical energy lost per 
year in transmission, and also in the interest cost on the investment of 
transmission lines, that is, the total annual cost of transmitting a given 
amount of energy. For a definite amount of power to be transmitted, and a 
definite voltage, the current can be calculated and the economical conductor 
cross-section obtained; therefore, the weight and cost of the conductor 
will be proportional to the current. 

Most Economical Conductor. — Kelvin's Law, — ^By Kelvin's law it can 
be shown that the most economical area of conductor is that for which the 
annual cost of wasted energy is equal to the annual interest on that portion 
of the capital outlay which can be considered to be proportional to the 
conductor resistance, independent of the voltage and the distance of the 
transmission line. It can also be shown that, if the ratio of the selling 
price of electrical energy to the direct cost of generating the energy is Pr, 
the ratio of the actual economical investment in conductor to the apparent 
economical investment in conductor, is 
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where Pr is the ratio of the selling price of energy to the cost of generating 
the energy, and Cr is the ratio of the actual to the apparent economical 
investment in copper conductor. 

Graphical Application of Kelvin's Law. — ^There exist several ways of 
treating Kelvin's law by means of graphics. Graphical treatment is tlie 
most simple particularly when plotted in terms of per cent, values. The 
most important methods of treating Kelvin's law are, in a sense, identical 
in that they do not in a single instance change the position of the curves 
or values. The three different factors involved are fixed charges, wei^t 
and resistance. The exact position of the curves and values based on these 
treatments do not change for any of the following methods: 

(a) Relative cost of line losses to relative investment in line conductor, 
or, ratio of fixed charges to the cost of line losses. 

(b) Ratio of line conductor cost to values proportional to the wei^t of 
conductor. 

(c) Ratio of line conductor ohmic resistance to values proportional to the 
cost of conductor. 

Method (a) is of special importance because it takes up a combination 
of the complete technical as well as the commercial side. Methods (b) 
and (c) differ in no essential points as the weight of a conductor is propor- 
tional to its ohmic resistance, and vice-versa. 

Let it be supposed that with an investment in copper, the cost of energy 
wasted in the line (Pc) amounts to a given per cent, per year. Also 
suppose that with this investment the fixed charges (C) as interest, taxes, 
depreciation, etc., are equal to cost of energy wasted with that investment 
in copper. Then, the total yearly expense will be 

Tc = Pc+C 

Suppose the copper was increased to 2Pc, then the line losses would be 

decreased 50 per cent., or 

Tc = 2Pe+0.5C 

But if the investment in copper be reduced to one-half, the line losses will 
be increased two-fold, making 

rc=0.5Pc+2C 

Take for example an mvestment of $50,000 in copper, and assiune the 
cost of energy wasted in the line to be 20 per cent, per year, or $10,000. 
Also assume the fixed charges (interest, taxes, depreciation, etc.) to amount 
to 20 per cent, per year, or an amount of $10,000 equal to the cost of enei^gy 
wasted. The total yearly expense will be, 

rc= 10,000-1- 10,000 = $20,000: 

With a two-fold increase in copper investment the total yearly expense 

would amount to, 

rc=20,000+5,000=$25,000: 
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If the copper investment in the line were reduced one-half, the total 
yearly expense will become, 

rc= 5,000+20,000 =$25,000 (as before). 

In these cases no consideration has been given to a change from losses 
in the line to energy sales, nor is the extra energy generated and sold item 
provided for. Let the change from line losses to energy sales be K and the 
extra energy generated and sold be k, then, for a given case we have 

k=^' 
'^ 2 

and the total increase in energy sales becomes, 

T.=k+K^ik 

with a gross profit of 

Gp=2T. 

the final expense is, 

Nc=Tc-Gp 

Let us now assume a double investment in copper of $100,000, which 
will result in correspondingly increased fixed charges on conductor or $20,- 
000. The increase in copper has, however, consequently cut the line losses 
in half or to $5,000, so that the total annual expense is $25,000. Now, the 
saving of $5,000 in the cost of line losses due to the two-fold expenditure in 
copper conductor, should correctly be added to energy sales at existing 
sale prices. Also, allowance should be made for the extra energy generated 
and sold at existing sale prices, or 

*=^^=$2,500: 

Hence, the total increase in energy sales per year not accounted for by 

Kelvin's law, is 

r,= 6,000+2,500 =$7,500: per year 

The net annual expense due to copper has been reduced to 

Nc=^Tc-Gp 

or taking Gp as 27«= $15,000: we have 

Ne^Tc-Gp^ 25,000 - 15,000 = $10,000 : net expense. 

It is therefore observed in this case that when the power company can 
sell energy at a price three times the increment cost of generation, the most 
economical investment in copper is twice as much as the amount that would 
be indicated by' the use of Kelvin's law. Of course, the selling price of 
electrical energy per hp. is much more than three times the cost of its 
generation in the majority of cases, but this example has been given to 
show just how the comparison on this basis is directed. No account has 
been taken of the fixed and variable costs of such items as poles, towers, 
insulators, insulator-supports, etc., as these should at all times be considered 
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separately. Any practical variation in the line (nse of e(mductor) will not, 
generally speaking, have any effect on these costs. Thus, from the above 
it would seem that the law l^d down by the late Lord Kelvin (Sir William 
Thompson) would be better expressed in the form : When Oie total eod uf 
conductor in the line is equal to the cost per kw.-year to the company cf &e 
energy teasted, the most economical conductor erosasecHon is oUatned. 
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FiK. 153. — Relation Between Copper Investment and Coet of Une Losses 



The use of this law as given in Fig. 153 is greatly aided by a set of curves 
^ving amperes per phase in terms of line voltage and kilowatts such as 
shown in Fig. 154. Since the three-phase system of transmisMon and dis- 
tribution b so much in general use these curves should be of practical 
value. They are based on the following formulie, 
P 



P=V3ff/and/ = 



V3B 
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Fenantl Effect in Transmisdrai Lines. — Very long transmiBsion lines 
connected to the supply service at the generating end but open-circuited 
at the far off receiving end, tend to maintain a higher voltage at the latter 
point (receiving end)7 This condition is commonly called the Ferranti 
effect from its having been first reported by Dr. S. Z. de Ferranti in London 
a quarter of a century ago. At present day power-transmission frequencies 
{not exceeding 60 cycles), the quarter-wave length of line is so great that 
it is not approached on the longest transmission line in service; but the 




Fig. 154. — Values of Amperes per Phase in Terms of line Voltage and Kilowatta 

higher the impressed frequency the shorter the quarter-wave length. The 
Ferranti effect of a long power-transmission line may be about 1.0 to the 
fundamental frequency — taking the natural period at, 

or a quarter-wave of 363 cycles, but a relatively small high-frequency ripple 
in the wave of the generated voltage may increase this factor to about 1.5 
or even more. It, therefore, becomes of importance to know how large the 
Ferranti factor may become with frequencies which may present themselves 
as harmoDic ripples in the voltage wave of generators. Experience tends 
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to show that there ie no better system of connections for long higb-voltage 
transmission lines than generators in star with step-up poww transfonDen 
in delta-star and the step-down power-tranaformeiB in stai^eltar-conDGcticHt 
— star on the high-voltage side in each case. 

Line-Toltage Limited by Corona. — For transmission lines the line-voltage 
is limited in one way by the phenomenon of corona. The toes of power 
(pe) due to corona may be approximated from the formula, by Peek. 




2^i 



lnIn<:lw*=Zr' 

„ _ ^..„ __ in Amperes for Vanrjng Values of Con- 
Diameter, Voltap; and Length of ConducWr Suitable for lliree- 



Phase, 60 Cycle Trensmissiun Unce 

For very heavy lines, with large reactance, or where the cost of power for 
line losses is low, the theoretical limit for constant-voltage lines may be ap- 
proached, which, of course, will involve increased cost of synchronous 
condensers. The load limit for a line operating at constant voltage by 
means of synchronous condensers is much greater than that without syn- 
chronous condensers, and the limiting condition is usually low efiBciency. 
The charging current, expressed as 
2TfCE 
VS 10*' ' 
7.354 X (10)- 



/. = - 



, capacity current 



C=- 



= Farads per M-ft. 
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ia of small eommemal importance, even though it may be large in amount, 
tad must be carefully allowed for. Its main advantage is that it increases 
the voltage rise when load is suddenly disconnected from systems hot closely 
Rgulated. 
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D(«niit«r of ConduMnr In Inch 

156. — Curves Showing the Corona limit of Voltage on Three-Phase linei 



In the above expressions, 

C = capacity in farads. 

E = Applied or line voltage for S-phase system (Y voltage). 

e = Effective applied emf. in kilovolts to neutral. 

«a = Disruptive critical voltage in effective Idlovolta to neutral. 

/ = Frequency in cycles per second. 

it = Corona constant ; is 344. 

Po = Corona loss in kilowatts per mile. 

r = Radius of conductor in inches. 

S = Distance between conductors in inches. 



273 + i ' 



cm. pressure. 



6 = Barometric pressure. 

i ~ Temperature, deg. centigrade. 

The corona loss is proportional to the frequency /, is proportional to the 
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square-root of the conductor radius r and inversely proportioiud to th 
square-roojb of the conductor spacing jS, and also proportional to the fKfut 
of the excess voltage above the disruptive critical voltage, e^ 

Effect of Weather and Altitude on Line Operation. — ^The weather coa- 
ditions that in practice must always be seriously considered in the de^ 
sign of transmission lines are numerous. Fog lowers the critical vottage 
and increases the loss. Sleet on the wires, or falling sleet, lowers the critieil 
voltage and increases the losses. Rain storms lower the critical voltage and 
increase the loss. Snow storms have the greatest effect of any weaths 
condition in lowering the critical voltage and increasing the loss. Banmutiie 
pressure must also be accounted for. Increased altitude has the effect of 
increasing the temperature rise or losses in not only a transmission line, 
but in many types of apparatus and machinery. It is now recognised that 
apparatus or machinery operating at altitudes above 3,000 ft. should be 
considered as special, and, when such is rated for service at altitudes above 
this value the normal permissible temperature rise should be reduced by 
about 1 per cent, for every 300 ft. by which the altitude exceeds the 3,000 
ft. This also applies to all types of transformers excepting water-cooled. 

Natural Line Impedance. — ^The magnetic energy stored in the line of 
self-induction L carrying current / is, 

LP 
2 

When this current is suddenly interrupted the energy must change from 

the magnetic form to the static by charging the line as a condenser to a 

higher voltage E. The energy stored in the Une having a capacity C at the 

added voltage E is, 

CE^ 

2 

These two equations must be equal, so that LP = C E^ 

or ^^^ylc 

commonlv exi^rossed as 

E=nc 

where (fc) is a constant and approximates 200. 
The quantity a/ ^ is of the nature of a resistance and is called the 

*' natural impedance," equal to 138 log. ohms. It therefore lies between 

T 

5(K) and 200 ohms, the lower figure being chosen as shown above. 

A rise of voltage always takes place across the reactance. If r* is equal 

AL 
to -^ the discharge takes place without oscillations, but just bordenng 

4 L 
on that condition. If the condition r* is less Wv^xv — ^ Wnr cVvax^ oscillates 
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/i-«/f 



is 



8J, 



+ /i 



until the energy is discharged in the resistance. Where r^ is greater than 

^ ^ no oscillation takes place and no abnormal voltage is produced in the 
C 
transmission lye. 

If £ be the effective value of the voltage between lines, the maximum 

energy stored in the dielectric will be in the case of a delta-connected sys* 

P C E* C 

tern (delta-delta) — ^ — , as compared with — ^ — in the case of a star-con- 
nected system (delta^tar) star on the high voltage side, the value (C) 
l)eing the total capacity of the high-voltage transformer winding of each 
transformer to earth. 

In general, resonance on account of the electrostatic capacity of the 
-transmission Une with a grounded star system is very unlikely, since the 
line capacity is not in ^ /t 

series with the ground. 
This is not the case 
^th the delta-connec- 
tion which is in series 
iMrith the electrostatic 
capacity of the trans- 
mission line. 

Shifting of Static 
Neutral. — ^In a delta 
system the first phase 
closed will increase the 
capacity to ground of 

that phase of the system and thereby draw the static neutral toward the 
phase. The second phase acts in a similar manner and the static neutral does 
not return to the center of the delta imtil the three phases are closed. This 
sudden shifting of the static neutral is the cause of an unnecessary strain on 
the insulation of the system. Many failures of apparatus are recorded due 
to this cause. Not so with the star-connected system as a transmission line 
of any length may be charged at full voltage without shifting the position 
of the static neutral. 

In four-wire three-phase systems, where the emf. is stepped up through 
delta-star transformers, arid three-phase power is supplied through star- 
delta step-down transformers, the latter system of connections, if their 
neutral be connected to the neutral wire, serve as balancers for loads taken 
off between neutral wires and lines, as indicated in the accompanying 
diagram' Fig. 157. 

If the neutral point of the primary of the step-up star-star transformers 
be connected to the neutral point of the generators, the secondary neutral 
point on the star-connected high-voltage side will be stable. The loads may 





Fig. 167. — Current Relations in a Four Wire, Three-Phaae 

System 
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be supplied between the neutral point and the lines but, since the genera^ 
tors may have a third-harmonic component in the emf . between the neutral 
and terminals it is not advisable to ground the neutral point of the secondary 
windings. If, however, the high-voltage secondary windiiin be an inter- 
connected-star, the neutral point may be grounded without causing the 
least trouble. The reason why the interconnected-star eliminates the third- 
harmonic is that there is an interchange of the third-harmonic nmif. due 
to the primary and secondary interactions of the interconnected trans- 
former windings. 

On account of their exposed position, transmission lines are the weakest 
link in the high-voltage transmission system. Even the failure of a single 
insulator may cause a complete shut-down of an entire system. It is there- 
fore necessary that very careful consideration be given to the design and 
erection of such lines.* The right-of-way should be selected with a view 
to escaping land slides, floods, etc., and avoiding thickly settled districts 
when high voltages are to be transmitted. Where the lines pass through 
forests it is of greatest importance to have the right-of-way cleared on both 
sides of the lines wide enough so that there will be no possibility of falling 
trees or branches striking the lines. 

Ground Wire Protection. — The value of ground wires for transmission 
lines cannot be judged by theory because their protection against lightning 
flashes is outside of the realm of calculation. On the other hand, their 
behavior in the case of sudden variations of the earth's field (lightning 
flashes in the neighborhood) can be calculated just like the charging cur- 
rents of a transmission line. The ground wire diminishes the charge caused 
by the earth-field on the protected line. Further, it increases the capacity 
of the line against the earth. Since the voltage which the line assumes when 
the field breaks down is proportionate to the ratio of charge to capacity 
against earth, and since the charge is decreased and the capacity increased, 
the voltage produced on the transmission line is very much smaller than 
it would be if the line was not protected. These ground wires then, until 
something better is devised, are a valuable protection for overhead trans- 
mission lines. 

The past few years' experience has shown that the overhead ground wire 
is of undoubted value for lightning protection and better results can be 
expected from two wires than from one. They should be placed as far above 
the transmission line conductors as possible and with a maximum shade 
angle of 45 deg. Their dimensions do not have any effect on protection 

* It is of interest to not« that the horizontal arrangement of conductOFB as compared 
with the equilateral triangle arrangement of conductors gives a lower corona loss. This 
arrangement of conductors also gives a lower capacity current of the line. The lowo* 
corona loss and lower capacity result from the fact that the two outside oonductOTS con- 
sidered as a pair are twice as far apart as the other pair of conductors. 
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(protective action) so that they should be chosen from considerations of 
mechanical strength. When concrete foundations are used and the steel 
work does not extend through to moist earth it is necessary to make inde- 
pendent earth connections for a ground wire. These may consist simply of 
iron pipes driven into the ground and connected to the legs of the tower. 

There is considerable difference of opinion among engineers as to the 
degree of protection secured by ground wires. It seems probable that this 
difference of opinion is largely due to the variability of lightning disturbances 
in different sections of the country. It is now generally agreed that modem 
high-tension lines, operating at 60,000 volts and over, are less subject to light- 
ning distiu'bances than lower-voltage lines used to be. This, perhaps, is due 
to the better and more thorough insulation obtained with the modem disc 
suspension insulator. Well constmcted tower lines are practically proof 
against indirect lightning strokes, although not against direct strokes of 
lightning which fortunately are of rare occurrence. 

In selecting line insulators, a Uberal factor of safety should be allowed, 
as they only form a small part of the total cost of the line and are the most 
vital factor in its satisfactory operation. Suspension insulators are now 
used exclusively for high-voltages above 60,000. The pin type of insulator 
is practically at its limit when operating at 60,000 volts. Numerous in- 
genious arrangements are used for connecting strings of suspension insula- 
tors in multiple to carry heavy stresses. For higher voltage transmission 
lines than at the present, the design of the suspension insulator must 
necessarily be modified so that the potential along the string can be better 
distributed. Further details of Une constmction and protection are given 
in the chapter IV devoted to this subject. 

Oscillations from High-Voltage Switching. — High-voltage switching pro- 
duces, in general, an abmpt change in the value of the emf. and of the 
current of the circuit, or of either, and therefore it produces a sudden change 
in the amount of energy stored in the circuit, with the result that oscil- 
lations are produced. The severity of these oscillations depends on the 
difference between the operating conditions before and after switching is 
done. If a dead line at zero potential is suddenly connected to the supply, 
the oscillation produced will be most severe when the switch makes the 
connection at the instant at which the emf. has its maximum value. If the 
dead line is suddenly connected to a live line having the same constants, 
a wave of charge, equal in value to one-half of the potential of the live line, 
starts along the dead line from the switching point. If the dead line is 
open from the far end, the wave of charge is reflected back at double poten- 
tial. At the same time a wave of charge starts along the live line from the 
switching point with a value equal to one-half of the original voltage of 
the line. If the live line is connected at its origin to transformers, this wave 
of discharge is reflected back with double voltage and may excite local 
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oscillations in the transfonners or in the circuits of the power i 
These traveling waves are a source of danger and the danger is increased 
when sparkii^ and arcing occur at the switch. 

To energize a line, it is preferable to connect the dead line to the stC)M9 
transformers and then, by low-tension switches, connect the line and trans- 
former to the generators, rather than connect the transformers al<me to 
the generators and then switch the,line on the high-tension windings of the 
transformers. Wherever possible, it would be better still to connect tbe 
line and the step-up transformers and the generators together while the 
whole system is dead and then bring up the voltage to full potential by 
the excitation of the generators. This, however, ia not possible during 
ordinary operation. 
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Kg. 158. — Curves for Typical Example of Generating and Receiving Station VoIt»P* 
for High Voltage Long Distance TranflmlBsion with Different Loads and Power FacU>'*' 

Line Chai^ng Current. — In the transmission of electrical energy o"*^" 
long high voltage lines — voltages of 60,000 volts and over — the excitinf^ 
wattless currents produced are not only those for the inductive apparat-^^ 
but whatever is required by the transmission line itself. A transmiss^^ 
line has both inductance and capacity, both of which require exciting c*"^ ^ 
rent. The leading current required by the capacity ia of much grea"— " 
magnitude than the lagging current required by the inductance, hence (^^ 
exciting current to charge a transmission line is always leading, that is wcr""" 
reference to the generators. On some of the present day 110,000-volt lin -^* 
as much as 10,000 kva. is required to charge a single line under nonc:3^ 
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3ltage conditions. For the 150,000-volt system of the Pacific light and 
ower Company, 15,000 kva. synchronous condensers are used. 

Line Voltage Regulation. — In the design of a transmission system, the 
^Itage regulation must be within such limits on all parts of the system that 
itisfactory service is secured and, at the same time, all the transformers 
Dtain proper exciting voltages and the lightning arresters be exposed to 
ily safe dynamic voltages. Service for lighting loads is very exacting, 
nee a 2 per cent, variation in voltage causes a change of approximately 

per cent, in candle power. Service for power loads is not so exacting, 
3vertheless, it is of considerable importance, because on reduced voltage 
16 starting torque and maximum horsepower of induction motors fall off 
I the square of the voltage. Since the power consumed by any load falls 
i as the square of the voltage, it is of great importance to power com- 
plies that the voltage be maintained as high as consistent with satisfactory 
jrvice. 

Transformers should have proper exciting voltage, because in general, a 
eparture from normal rated voltage reduces the capacity for a given 
eating rise. By exciting voltage is meant the voltage applied on the side 
•cm whence the power comes. Reducing the voltage by a given per cent, 
xluces the kva, rating substantially by the same percentage, since the 
mpere capacity depends on the size of conductors. Increasing the voltage 
bove normal decreases the output, because the exciting current is increased 
ad also the core losses. 

To prevent lightning arresters from being endangered by over-voltage, 
hey should not be exposed to a voltage exceeding 15 to 20 per cent. Light- 
ing arresters are designed to protect against transient voltages, and their 
haracteristics are such that they offer protection only around their normal 
oltage rating. Should a lightning arrester be called upon to relieve a 
ransient voltage, when the dynamic or steady voltage of the system is 
5 to 20 per cent, above that at which the lightning arresters was charged, 
i would be exposed to serious damage, on account of the large flow of cur- 
ent occurring. Hence, it is not considered safe to expose lightning arresters 
a voltage exceeding 15 to 20 per cent, above the normal voltage of the 
jrstem. Further details of lightning arrester installation are given in the 
hapter devoted to line construction. 

Use of Synchronous Condenser and Series Booster. — At a distribution 
enter it is very desirable to have a flexible voltage, which can be increased 
s the load comes on, because with power feeders, the voltage drop due to 
he load may thus be compensated for within proper limits, and with light- 
ttg feeders, the feeder regulators are enabled to operate within limits of 
x;curate regulation. A flexible generator and receiver voltage may be 
accomplished by means of a synchronous condenser and series booster, 
)oth machines arranged on the same shaft. The excitation of the syn- 
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chronous condenser should be arranged for control with a voltage r^ulator 
and that of the booster by hand control. At the generating stations, the 
excitation should also be controlled by a voltage regulator. The function 
of the synchronous booster is to affect voltage compensation, the amount of 
buck or boost being controlled by the field excitation. 

A desirable feature of synchronous condensers on a high voltage trans- 
mission system is that they offer protection against those voltage suiiges 
that arise due to a sudden loss of load which might throw the generatiog 
stations on the unloaded transmission line with their generators on heavy 
field excitation. Under such a circumstance due to the effect on the gen- 
erators and transmission lines of the leading ciurent, set up by the charging 
current, a destructive voltage will occur. Over-voltage devices may be 
applied to the generators to give protection, however, with synchronous 
condensers on the receiving ends of the transmission lines, and each one 
equipped with an over-voltage device, an ideal solution of the problem is 
effected. 



CHAPTER VII 
SPECIAL PLANT AITD LINE PROBLEMS 

I. — Generating and Substation Bus Structures 

Brick Compartments. — ^For station switch compartments, the question 
3f concrete versus brick construction has been frequently discussed, and 
opinions as to which is preferable will always dififer. However, at the present 
lime the majority of engineers who are designing bus structures seem 
to favor brick. Other materials, such as hollow tile and hollow concrete 
brick with grout poured in later, have been and are now being tried out 
wUh varjring results.* There are two strong arguments in favor of brick, — 
first, the possibility of making changes and installing new switches in an 
old structure; second, the good appearance of brick. 

The general run of bricks used for bus structures measure 4 in. by 8}4 in. 
by 2li in. The walls will therefore be 4 in. or 8}4 ^-y and in some extreme 
cases 123^ in. thick, allowing J^ in. for a joint. Through bolts with washers 
should be set in the 8Ji in. wall for holding oil switches and other heavy ap- 
paratus. However, it will often be found cheaper to drill the walls and use ex- 
pansion bolts for apparatus of small weight, such as disconnecting switches, 
insulators, instrument transformers and the Uke. It is not advisable to drill 
4 in. brick walls, as the thin wall will not usually withstand a heavy ham- 
mer. It may be considered good practice whenever it is possible to make 
the vertical spacing of bolts a multiple of 2^ in., so that the bolts can be set 
in a brick joint. Forged bolts can be used for such purposes and have been 
used in many cases with good results. 

Installation of Bus-structure Equipment. — Insulators for supporting 
buses and other live parts should be as compact as possible, and should be 
bolted or clamped to the wall or slab. They should not be cemented into 
the wall or slab, since this construction causes considerable disturbance in 
operation when it becomes necessary to exchange an insulator. When 
clamping bus insulators, the clamp should be made in two parts to avoid 
the necessity of lifting the bus when exchanging an insulator. For bolting 
down insulator pins, slots can be conveniently provided in the insulator 
pin instead of bolt holes. 

Oil-switch cell doors may be made either of asbestos wood or sheet iron, 
with angle or channel framing. It is advisable to suspend the door from 

^Eledrieal World, Jan. 15, 1916.— The Design of Power Station and Substation Bus 
Structures, by M. M. Samuels. 
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Iflg. 159. — Double-BuB Structure in Station of Wilniingtoii sad Phila. Tractiao Co- 
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Fift. 160.— Structure in Augusta (Ga.) Substation ot GeorgiB<:aroli&a Power Co. 
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Rg. 191.— Brick Bub Structure in SubetatioD ot Tri-City Railway sad IJ^t Co. 

Bae 4SDD nit two-phuc, 300 unp, imd KO unp. Otnciml ElKtrio type K-12 nriloha an umj. Di*- 
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^ 162.— Double-Row Structure in Columbia (S. C.) SubsUtion of Parr Shoals Power Co- 
in Uiia cua 13,000 Tolt, 300 unp. ud 500 uop. OeHnI E3Mtris type K-II oil «riuh« ue luad, A 
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the top without bolts at the bottom so that 
it can swing out automatical^ in case of sir 
pressure inaide the cell caused by an oO-switch 
blow-out. In some cases where the cell doon 
have been bolted considerable damage has been 
done to stmctures and ^jparatus frtsn oil- 
switch explosions. 

Special attention should be paid to the lay- 
out of potential transfonueiB, especially when 




oil switchn uv iwd. Rcaoonfor CDHmte: (1) Una DumlMr of 
conduiu but to b« nin throu^ nuin nil: (2) cnrloc to laek nl 
•pue buTien b«tir«D polei inaitlc qH twiuh. nil «nld not b* 
mada mem tlun 3 ia. thicL, Conputmeiit imdvr oil «iiii^ 
ucommodiua potbeuli for l,5OO.D00-«ire. mil wblw. A pit ia 
providad lor CMblc puUiac- 

the voltage is above 2300. Potential trans- 
formers and potential fuses for higher voltages 
require considerable space and have to be in- 
stalled in certun positions, especially oil-cooled 
transformers and expulsion-type fuses, so that 
if in the preliminary design these points are not 
taken into consideration considerable difficulty 
may be encountered in finding suitable a 
modation for them. 
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In most cases it will be possible to install a positive and negative operating 
a at the bus structure, and the control cables from the switchboard to 
ch oil switch may be made up of three conductors, which can be installed 




a ^ in. conduit instead of the five-oonductor cables which would be 
quired when no buses are provided at the structure and which need 1^ 
. conduits. The operating buses should be installed in conduits, with 
tlet boxes at each oil switch. In the structure shown in Figs. 160 and 
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162 the coDtrol buses are installed in one 1^ in. ccmduit, which ia naed at 
the same time for mounting the operating relays. 

When current and potential transformers are installed in separate com- 
partments, boles should be left in the partition walls to acc<xnmodate eoor- 
duits for the secondaries between phases, and in case of potential trans- 
formers porcelain tubes should be provided for the primaries. Fiber condtdt 
is being satisfactorily substituted in acme cases for porcelain tubes. 

The shape and general design of bus structures will generally depend u 
the following conditions: (1) Type of oil switches, current transformers, 
potential transformers and disconnecting switches; (2) whether diaeon- 
necting switches are installed on one side or both sides of the oil switcb; 
(3) on the amount and direction of the available space — that is, the struc- 
ture may be made wide, long or high; (4) whether the cables leave the 

structure overhead or 
underground ; (5) ar- 
rangement of soleDwd ' 
or motor mechanism. 
It cannot be 'm- 
pressed too strongly 
upon the manufac- 
turers of new oil 
switches to build tk 
solenoid or motor 
mechanisms bo that 
they can be pUced in 
many different loca- 
tions in relation to Uie 
oil switch. The influence of the flexibility of oil-switch mechanism on bus- 
structure design can be clearly seen in Figs. 159, 160, 161 and 162. 

II. — OtiTDOOR Substation Design 
Outdoor Station Requirements. — An electrical structure, to be stnms 
electrically and mechanically, should have the least number of insulating 
supports practicable. This principle has been observed especially in con- 
nection with high-tension transmission lines as evidenced by the use of 
strain-type insulators instead of pin or post-type units. This practice per- 
mits employing fewer poles and insulating support, thereby simplifying 
the construction and reducing the cost thereof, at the same time minimiaing 
sources of trouble. Too generous use of strain insulators in station con- 
struction, however, should be guarded against, since opposite effects are 
generally produced. Strain insulators are not intended for short spans, 
since they occupy a relatively large amount of space and leave only a small 
portion of the span in which to make connections, thus requiring exceosive 
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3 in wires. When used for Btation wiring they require a lai^ number 
«einge, loops and indirect runs, possibly crowding the conductors into 
U horizontal or verti- 

lanes and sometimes n n ^ f*"* ^ B"*^ 

ig them inaccessible 
I the entire station 
ment is de-energized, 
ghtning arrester con- 
ins, especially, it is in- 
ih\e to use strain in- 
>r3, chiefly because of 
ops and extra insula- 
lecesaitated and the 
r poles required to 
: the proper ground 
ince. Because of the 
tions mentioned it is 
sted that rigid bus- 
and connections be 
)yed in outdoor sta- 
thus making it possi- 
I reduce the number 
ulating supports and 
late the use of strain 
itors. For busbars, 
T pipes or bars are 
■able. 

utqile of Good Con- 
ion.— The features of 
1 mentioned were ob- 
1 in the layout and 
ruction of the Penn- 
oia Utilities Com- 
8 outdoor substation 
ock Street, Easton, 
a described by M. M. 
els in the Ekdrioal 
\ for April 15, 1916, 
he accompanying il- 
.tions show how the 

s of construction were worked out. The substation is situated along- 
be company's steam generating station, the control switchboard being 
d inside the latter and next to the generator switchboard. Provision 
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in Terminal Station of C&nadian Light A Power Com- 
pany 

In thii oue 13,00l>.TDk Ouwni] Eleetris H3 oil nhtohM uvuwl. 
Ewib oil iwitch can be oanikeeted to suh biu by dianuinMtiiic 
■witflhrH. Two diaeoDiiBetuis nritcbss wai til biu vs mounted 
on oominon 4-in. oonorele bloeke let in [be brick wall. BlUM an 
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has been made for ultimately installing four banks <^ three 1000-kw., 
33,000/2300-volt, single-phase transformers and an equal number ol 
1000-kw., 11,000/2300-volt units with the necessary auxiliary apparatus. 

Equipmxnt a OuT-Dooit Subbtation at 'Eabios, Fa. 

Tranrformera: Two banks of three eingle-phase, SOCMcw., 33,000/2300-ToIt trans- 
formoa and one bank of three sin^e-phase, 750-kw., ll,00Q/2300-volt unit«. Three 
1000-kva., 11,000/2400-volt and four 1500^cva., 33,000/240a-volt tnnafonnera hare 
been ordo^. 

Smtcha: Two banks of three K-22, eingle-phase, 33,000-Tolt, wtterproi^ transfocmer 
oil switches and three banks of ainular type line switches. One bank of three K-12, 
sine^phase, 11,000-volt transformer switches and six banks of similar line switchea. 

Ughtning Arretlen: Three 33,000-volt and six 11,000-volt four>tdik dectrolytie odb. 

This apparatus was furnished by the General Electric Conqtany. 




F^. 168.— Cross-Section of Outdoor Substation Showing 33,000 Volt and 11,000 Volt 
Outgoing Lines and Arrangement of Busbars on Steel Superstructure 

This apparatus is connected with four 33,000-volt and seven 11,000-volt, 
three-phase circuits, there being in addition several 2300-volt circuits 
radiating from the generating station and passing through the outdoor 
substation. As indicated in the accompanyii* drawing, the 33,000-volt 
equipment is arranged in three parallel rows on the aide nearest the geoera- 
ting station, while the 11,000-volt apparatus is similarly laid out along the 
far aide. Tracks are provided between the two groups so that the trans- 
formers, which are mounted on wheel trucks, may be moved into the 
station for repair or inspection purposes. Each bank of K-22 switches is 
operated by a single solenoid mechanism mounted on one side of the switch 
foundation and enclosed by a waterproof case which also houses the opera- 
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ting relay. The 33,000-volt current and voltage transformers are of the 
outdoor types and are mounted on the foundations of their respective 
switchea. The K-12 switches are not waterproof, so they are inclosed in a 
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sheet-eteel housing which also accommodates the 11,000-volt current trans- 
formers and switch-operating mechanisms. 

Except for the 2300-volt transformer leads and control circuits all of 
the conductotB are carried overhead by a steel structure made w^ ctue&j 
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Detail for 
Conductor ftiuing 
Over Insulators 



of latticed steel columns, angle irons and channels. Between the power 
house and the outdoor 2300-volt busbars the circuits are run through fiber 
conduit embedded in concrete. The 2300-volt busbars consist of 2 in. by 
J4 in. copper bars suspended from steelwork over the transfer track by 
pin-type insulators. The 33,000-volt and 11,000-volt busbars are arranged 
in vertical planes over their respective switches to permit fanning out and 
connecting with proper equipment. 

The 11,000-volt connections and the 33,000-volt busbars and connections 
consist of 0.5 in. copper tube, but the 11,000-volt busbars are made of 1 in. 
copper tube (iron-pipe sizes). Standard pin-type insulators with General 
Electric caps are employed to support the busbars, the latter being attached 
to the caps by 1 in. by }/^ in. brass straps. The insulators are mounted 
on angle-iron cross- 
arms connected 
with the general 
steel framework. 
Tee connectors 
were employed to 
splice branch cir- 
cuits to the copper 
tubing, a clamp 
joint being used on 
the bus and a sUp- 
and-shrink joint on 
the branch circuit. 
Table 48 gives data 
for copper tubing 
and lengths of con- 
tact required. 

The lightning ar- 
rester horn gaps are 

mounted on pipe framework over their respective tanks. All choke coils 
and disconnecting switches are suspended from steel bases, being attached 
thereto by pin-type petticoat insulators. Potential fuses are disconnect- 
ing switch type. 

In no case were pin-type insulators inclined from the vertical to support 
vertical or sloping nms of conductors. Instead, special supports were con- 
structed by tjring together with steel plates two pin-type insulators as 
shown in Fig. 170. At right angles to one of the plates connecting the insu- 
lators was fastened an angle iron. A U-clamp in one end of the bracket thus 
formed and another in the tie plate hold the conductor at the proper dis- 
tance from the pole and cross-beam and permit making right-angle bends 
in the conductor without depreciating the fimction of the insulator. The 




Fig. 170. — ^Insulated-Bracket Support for Vertical Conduc- 
tors that Permits Installing Pin T3i)e Insidators in Natural 
Position 
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insulators supporting vertical runs are similar but have U-damps only at 
the end of the angle-iron bracket. 

The 11,000-volt lines lead from their respective switches to a trian^ 
section pole, indicated as X in Fig. 169 (E-E), and from there extend in 
the direction of the transfer track to another trian^eHsection pole, Y, 
opposite the 33,000-volt switches. From this point on the 33,00(>-volt and 
11,000-volt circuits, as well as some 2300-volt feeders, are carried on jointly- 
used poles. 

Clearances for Live Elements. — ^All of the outdoor substation apparatus 
is mounted so that no ^^Uve" parts are within reach of persons standing on 
the groimd. Furthermore, such clearances were used between ''live" parts 
and groimd that Uttle possibiUty of interruptions to service by flash-over 
will be afforded. In the absence of recommendations by any authoritative 
body on standard clearances the values given in an accompanying table 
were considered conservative. 



Table 49. — Clbarances Used in Easton [Pa.] Substation Design 


VoiA'AOB Not 


Cleaillncb Bktwkbn Livb Pabtb, in 
Incbks 


CuBABiOfCB or I^ra Pabts to Giouim. 

INlNCnM 




Minimum 


Recommended 


Minimum 


Recommended 


7,500 
15,000 
27,000 
35,000 
47,000 

70,000 

88,000 

100,000 

140,000 


12 
18 
27 
33 
42 

60 

72 

80 

100 


15 
21 
30 
36 
46 

66 

80 

90 

120 


4 

6 

8 

11 

14 

21 

27 
30 
42 


6 

8 

10 

14 

17 

26 
34 
38 
50 



III. — High Tension Fuse and Switch Operation 

Requirements of Fuses in Small Substations. — Reliable and uninter- 
rupted service from the modem high-tension transmission system largely 
depends upon the methods of relajdng the switching so that the line or 
piece of apparatus in trouble will be automatically dropped in as short a 
time as possible. With the proper adjustment of such a method it has been 
found that in the majority of cases the trouble will clear itself and that the 
line can be replaced in service immediately. The cost of repairs on all lines 
is also greatly reduced with such operation. Oil switches and relays have 
now been developed to such a stage that this scheme can be carried out in 
installations that will warrant the expenditure. There are many cases, 
however, where it is desirable to serve customers whose business is too 
small to warrant the installation of anything but the simplest apparatus 
and control. Protection against overload and apparatus failure is in these 
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cases essential and general practice is now calling for the installation of a 
high tension fuse of suitable design and characteristics. 

High Tension Fuse Characteristics. — ^To be acceptable for modem high- 
tension operation, a fuse should embody the following characteristics.* 
It should break the circuit in which it is installed under short-circuit con- 
ditions in a short period of time, say in thirty or forty cycles at the longest. 
It must be made of a metal that has a definite time-current characteristic 
that is unaltered by successive heating and cooling or by age. It must be 
constructed so that it will positively prevent arcs blowing or forming from 
phase to phase. 

While there may be other metals that are equally good for use in fuse 
construction, annealed copper wire is largely used in all high-tension work. 
The principal reasons for the use of this wire are that copper is more readily 
obtained in desired sizes, and data covering its electrical characteristics are 
more complete. 

It is not a difficult matter to compute the time-current characteristic 
curve of a copper-wire fuse of given size, as all of the factors that cause the 
fusion of the copper are perfectly definite and can be calculated by well- 
known laws of physics. The heat required to fuse a wire is the sum of the 
heat necessary to raise the temperature of the wire from air temperature to 
the temperature of fusion for copper, plus the latent heat of copper, plus 
the heat lost in radiation. The heat lost in radiation is relatively small, 
ranging from 5 per cent, to 10 per cent, of the total heat, and can be 
neglected without seriously affecting the results. Also, the heat generated 
in a given size of wire by a given current is simply the product of the PR 
loss in watts in the wire by the time in seconds by a conversion constant 
of 0.0009478. The result is in (F. P. S.) units of heat. Knowmg the heat 
required to fuse a unit length of wire and the heat generated per second in 
any size of wire by a given current, the time that is required to fuse the 
wire by different values of current may be computed. It is a good plan, 
to plot a set of curves between time and current for all sizes of wire from 
No. 10 B. & S. to No. 30 B. & S. for reference use. Such a curve for No. 18 
wire is shown in Fig. 172. 

Selecting Size of Copper Wire Fuse.— From impedance calculations of 
transmission lines ^d generators it is possible to compute what value of 
short-circuit currents to expect at different points. Knowmg this, a size 
of fuse may be installed that will give the selective action desired at any 
point. For example, consider the following case, illustrated in Fig. 171, 
Suppose a feeder leaves a substation through an automatic oil switch A, 
equipped with definite time-limit relays, and connects with station F, 



^^fctnetdWoHi, Dec. 11, 1916. page 1305.— The Deagn and Operation of Horn Gap 
», by E. A. Mlard, Alabama Power Company. ^^ 
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serving on the way stations at B and D. C and E are fused Bectioniliiing 
Bwitcbea at substations B and D respectively. Let us say that from Una 
calculations 300 amp. will flow into a short-circuit at F, 400 amp. at D, 
and 500 amp. at B. The oil switch should be considered as a reserve and 
set so as to trip on a short-circuit, even at the very end of the line, so aa to 

guard against fine 






T 



1 



failures. It must 
have a time setting 
long enough to pre 
the fuses time to 
operate. In this 
case a setting ot 
275 amp. and 3 seconds would probably be satisfactory. Trouble at F 
should be cleared oflt without disturbing service to substation B or D. Tlus 
may be accomplished by installing a fuse of No. 20 6. & S. wire at the 
fused switch £, which will fuse in 1.2 seconds with 300 amp. Sowing throu^ 
it, thus beating the relay setting of 3 seconds at A. Likewise a No. 18 B. 
A 8. wire installed at C will open in 1.7 seconds vbea trouble develc^ at 
D and in advance of 
oil switch A . With a 
"short" at F of 300 
amp. this fuse will 
open in 3.2 seconds, 
which is a longer time 
than required by the 
fuse at B. Trouble be- 
tween A and C must 
then be taken care of 
by the operation of 
the oil switch A . 

Faults of Open-type 
Horn Gap Fuses. — 
When open-type hom- 
gap fuses are installed 
considerable trouble is 
often experienced in 
making the fuses oper- 
ate in a definite manner. The difficulty is not in determining the time 
required to melt the copper but in making a reliable estimate of the time 
required to clear off the arc that results from the fuse opening. Even with 
horns properly shaped to break an arc in the fastest time, it is found that 
with the fastest horns the time required to break an arc is comparatively 
a long period and varies with the amount of current in the arc. Besides 
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this, the horn type fuse presents an additional diflSculty , as the arcs resulting 
from a set of fuses opening are Uable to intermingle giving a second short- 
circuit which is dangerous, when they are near the source of power. 

Numerous improvements have been proposed for use in fuse horns to 
take the place of open fuses. One of the most satisfactory has been the 
fuse made up of fiber tubes packed with plaster of paris. These designs 
usually break an arc in a short time, but are mechanically weak. The tubes 
are liable to burst and give an arc as serious as the open type fuse. Another 
type of fuse that has been used consists of a glass tube (gage glass) packed 
with plaster of paris and stoppered at each end. The glass breaks and most 
of the time extin- ^ * 
guishes the arc, but **^^ 
there is a chance of 
failure that would 
also give a bad arc. 

Eqnilsion Types of 
Fuses. — ^There are a 
nimiber of fuses on 
the market that are 
satisfactory for high 
tension work. In Fig. 
173, a home-made 
fuse devised by E. A. 
DiUard of the Ala- 
bama Power Com- 
pany is shown which 
has given good ser- 
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(Hard 
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{Fill Space between Fiber and 
Rubber Tubes with Fl aster 
of Paris 

Yvg. 173. — A Combination Glass and Fiber-Tube Type of Fuse 
Arranged to Fit 100-Amp. 600-Volt Knife-Switch Clips 



vice, is accurate and 



may be replaced at a small expense. This fuse is made of a fiber tube 
sealed in a glass tube and capped at the end by a heavy brass fitting. 
Fiber itself is hard to waterproof satisfactorily, so that the entire 
tube has been inclosed in glass. The ends of the tube are sealed 
with a cement to prevent moisture from entering. The contacts are 
made of strap brass of such a size as to fit into 100-amp., 600-volt 
knife-switch clips. The front contact strap is made longer than the rear 
strap, so as to elevate the mouth of the fuse. This throws the arc out and 
away from the supporting insulators. Mounted in this way, there is also 
considerable force placed on the fuse, tending to throw it out of the holder. 
As the arc clears oflF practically instantaneously, there is no danger of the 
switch cUps having to break any part of the arc. It is important to double 
the fuse wire to a point about one-half way in the tube. This insures the 
fusion inside the tube and near the rear end. 
These fuses have been found nearly as satisfactory in their operation as 
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an automatic oil switch, excepting that it is possible to obtain only one 
automatic feature, namely, inverse time limit. Of ooune, with oil switches 
there are many combinations that can be worked out by uang definite 
time-limit relays and reverse-energy relays, but in the protection of ft 
straight power feeder these features are not often required. Further, an 
automatic oil switch for 22,000-volt service costs at least S600. A set of 
horn-gap fuses installed costs less than $50, and may be refilled at a veiy 
small cost. While there are many features favoring use of an oil switch, 
every operating engineer appreciates that there are many cases in which ft 
profitable business can not be secured unless an inexpensive substation 
can be installed and satisfactorily operated. In these cases the question 
of protection can often be met by the installation of an air-break switdi 
fused with expulsion-type fuses. 

Rating of Oil Switches. — When oil switches or circuit breakers are rated 
on the amount of synchronous apparatus or generating equipment con- 
nected to a system, such a rating is limited to the reactance and short- 
circuit characteristics of the apparatus and to the particular circmnstances 
under which it is installed and operated. Unless the oil switch is installed 
at the generator, the machine impedance which is variable during the first 
few seconds of short circuit must be added vectorially to the impedance of 
the lines, transformers and other apparatus up to the point of short circuit 
when calculating the size of oil switch required. A imit suitable for a power 
station then will be too large for a line substation. There is considerable 
difference of opinion on the basis for rating oil switches and there is little 
agreement on the maximum operating limits of a unit of a given rating. 
What seems to be a logical method is advocated by the Westinghouse 
Electrical & Manufacturing Company and described by J. B. McNeill in 
the August, 1916, issue of the Electric Journal, as based on the ultimate or 
actual arc kva. This is equivalent to the product of current during the 
first cycle after the switch contacts commence to open times the open circuit 
voltage multiplied by Vs for three-phase circuits. Any calculation of 
current from generator, line and transformer impedances necessarily omits 
the factor of the magnetic energy of the line. It is a matter of experience, 
however, that when the line on which the short circuit occurs is in parallel 
with other lines of a system, the duty on the switch opening the short ci^ 
cuit is lighter than when the line is not so connected, showing that in such 
a case the line magnetic energy is not expended in the oil switch tank. In 
some applications the magnetic energy of the Une, however, is a great 
factor in determining the size of oil switch required. The advantages of the 
arc kva. system of oil switch rating are that it gives a rating independent 
of the sizes or characteristics of the generators or other apparatus and inde- 
pendent of the location of the oil switch in the system. 

Due to increased current-limiting effect of generator and line impedances, 
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»il switches can be safely rated up when used on voltages lower than their 
ated voltage, and in making circuit-breaker application, manufacturers' 
guarantees should be obtained at the service voltage to be used. 

The problem of choosing an oil switch or circuit breaker of sufficient 
upturing capacity for a given location is, then, to determine the kva. that 
»n be delivered on short-circuit through the circuit breaker. For use with 
Qost rating tables, given in generator capacity, and based on standard 
kssumptions, divide the arc kva. by 6.25 before using the tables. 

Calculation of Circuit Breaker Rating. — Example No. 1 . — ^Assume a three- 
>hase feeder of No. wire, four miles long, delivering 25 cycle power at 
'500 volts, with 18 inches between wires. The resistance of the line is 
approximately 2.1 ohms per wire. The reactance on 25 cycles with the 
ibove spacing is 0.835 ohms. The impedance is, therefore, the vector sum 

>f these values and equals Vresistance*+reactance* = 2.26 ohms. This is 
assumed to be a case of a small feeder off a large power system where a 
ihort-circuit on the feeder would not pull down the system voltage appre- 
iiably. If the short-circuit were on all phases the maximum possible cur- 

•ent would be: 

volts 7500 -^-^ 
7= = 7= = 1910 amperes. 

ohmsv3 2.26 Xv3 

At 7500 volts this short circuit capacity of the system amounts to 24,781 
iltimate kva., which the switch must rupture at the contact. Applying 
the reverse of the rule for determinfhg ultimate kva. from the catalog 
rating, this figure should be divided by 6.25, giving 3965 kva. as the mini- 
mum allowable catalog rating of the circuit breaker to be applied. 

Example No. 2. — ^Assume a three-phase transformer bank, made up of 
three single-phase, 200 kva. transformers having 3.5 per cent, reactance 
md rated at 11,000 volts high tension and 2200 volts low tension, feeding a 
2200 volt line from a high capacity power line. It is desired to determine 
the size of circuit breaker located on the feeder just beyond the transformer 
bank that will handle when operated automatically, a short-circuit on the 
feeder just beyond the circuit breaker. Here the transformer bank is the 
limiting feature. The actual power that can pass through the bank is, 

( 100 X transformer kva. rating) -5- per cent. reactance = (100X3X200) 
-^3.5 = 17,100 kva. 

The breaking capacity required is therefore, 17,100-5-6.25 = 2730 kva. 

Example No. S. — ^Two 18,000 kva., three-phase, 8800 volt generators of 
rix per cent, reactance have a bus section from which a 22,000 volt trans- 
former bank of 2000 kva. per phase and three per cent, reactance feeds out 
to a circuit breaker. What size of automatic overload instantaneous-trip 
circuit breaker is necessary to break a short-circuit on this feeder? 
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Afl the transf onnere in eotample No. 2 are near the genmtut B, the captuatj 
of any other synchronous apparatus can be disreguded, ainmning that the 
capacity of all such s3rnchronous apparatus is not more than that of these 
generators and that they are on the line side; but the combined reactance 
of the transformers and generators should be included in the ooQ^Mitatioiis. 
Ah the reactances given are at different capacities, they should be ocnaputed 
in terms of equivalent reactance at the same kilovolt-ampoe capacity. 
Thus the generators (two at 18,000 kva. each) have a capacity of 36,000 
leva, through 6 per cent, reactance, and the three 2000 kva. transformers 
through 3 per cent, reactance have an equivalent capacity of 36,000 kva. 
through 18 per cent, reactance. The total reactance ci the gexMsnior and 
transformers (that which governs the short-circuit current in this problem) 
is therefore 24 per cent., with a total capacity of 36,000 kva. 

As in example No. 2, the actual power that can pass thiouc^ the dreoH 
breaker upon a short-circuit at this point is therefore: 

^j-^ — = 150,000 kva., and this corresponds to either 

-— ^ 7=^ =3940 amperes per line at 22,000 volts in the arc, 

22,000XV3 

or ^' =24,000 kva. rated breaking capacity. 

This Ih approximately 70 per cent, of its maximum voltage. Therefore, 
the cinniit breaker will have to open 70 per cent, of 150,000 kva., or 105,000 
kva. per line at 22,000 volts. This corresponds to either 

105,OOOXl()OO ^gygQ amperes per line at 22,000 volts in the arc, 
22,000 XV3 

or 1^1^ = 16,800 kva. rated breaking capacity. 

B(?fore (jhoosing a circuit breaker it should be noted that the voltage 
necessary is 22,000 volts, or more, and the ampere capacity must be at least 

transformer kva. capacity X 1000 6000X1000 _ < k»7 ^^^ 

: _: /=— 10/ amp. 

volts XV3 22,000 XV3 

Simplified Method of Figuring Breaking Capacity.— Where the regula- 
tion of the circuit at the point where the circuit breaker is to be installed is 
known or can be accurately computed or measured (in case of a system 
already installed) the following formula may be used: 

, , . ., , (100+ per cent.regulation)XfulUoad current 

Approx. short-circuit current = r nr~z 

* * per cent, regulation 

When the per cent, regulation used in the above formula is the actual 
regulation at the point at which the circuit breaker is to be installed, taking 
into account the voltage drop in the generator, all transformers, the line 
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and all other apparatus on the circuit on the power side of the breaker, the 
result will be correct for that whole system, for: 

At no-load the voltage is 100 per cent, plus the per cent, regulation. 
Full-load current reduces this voltage by the amount of "regulation." 
Twice full-load current reduces it by twice the amount of "regulation" 
and so on. The current at which the voltage will be reduced to zero, that 
is, the short-circuit current, will therefore be: 

(Full-load voltage +regulation)X full-load current 

regulation 

For figuring complex parallel circuits it is best to reduce percentage 
reactances to ohms by the rule (Une volts X per cent, reactance = full-load 
current X reactsCnce in ohms), as this method admits of easy mathematical 
solution. 

When a circuit breaker is beyond a transformer whose capacity is not 
over 10 per cent, of the system capacity in synchronous apparatus, it is 
safe to omit all factors except transformer reactance in figuring short- 
circuit current through the circuit breaker. 

Use of Air-Break Switches. — Opinions differ on the use of air-break 
switches in the circuits of extensive transmission systems and on the effect 
of the disturbances which may be caused by them. The following results 
which were seciu^ from 250 tests,* made with different designs of air-break 
switches available on a large transmission system in Georgia, provide 
valuable information when considering the installation of these switches. 
These tests were made primarily for the purpose of studying the effect of 
operating air-break switches at different loads and voltages from 50,000 to 
110,000 as compared with breaking the circuits through oil switches and 
to determine the arcing characteristics of the switches available for use. 
True energy loads were interrupted in one set of tests and the charging 
current of about 180 miles of transmission line in others. In the latter case 
a maximum load of 28 amp. at 50,000 volts or 2400 kva. of leading power 
factor was handled. Oscillograph records were made of the different tests 
on the switches. From the. performance data thus collected the results 
were formulated. 

Operation of Air-Break Switches. — It was found that the maximum time 
required to break the arc in the 50,000-volt tests was twenty-five seconds, 
minimum time two seconds, and average time six seconds. This time 
depended more upon the weather conditions than on the kva. load on the 
lines, the velocity of the wind being the most important factor. The maxi- 
mum time required to break the arc at 110,000 volts was sixteen seconds, 
minimum time, three seconds, and average, seven seconds. This seems to 



* Electrical World, October 16, 1915, pages 853 to 855.— Arcing Characteristic of Air- 
Break Switches, by Charles E. Bennett. 
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indicate that the air-break switch requires about 120 to 1500 cjrdeB in 
to interrupt the circuit, while the oil-break switch may accomplish the 
result in a few cycles. This time element in the case of the air-break svitdi 
produces an effect in the line similar to a series of light hammer bhmi. 
These blows, while not so violent as the one caused by an oil switch, prob- 
ably have a damaging effect on insulation. It was found that a true eaetg 
load was more easily interrupted than a charging current of the same kfi. 
value under the same weather conditions. Under light loads, hi^ winds 
of about 50 miles per hour materially aided in breaking the arcs by sweeping 
them from the horns. With heavier loads, however, or lower wind vdodtiei 
the arcs would lap over the phases and trip the breakers at the power home 
before they would let loose from the horns or blades. 

The results of the tests showed that the TninimnTn distfmce between the 
phases for 44,000 volts should be at least 7 ft. and for higher volta^ 
proportionately more. The 70,000-volt switch used waa spaced 6 ft. 
between phases and the 44,000-volt switches 4 ft. The theory that the heat 
of the arc alone will carry it up the horns is doubtless well founded, but 
this force is only great enough to accomplish this result ^en the air k 
perfectly still. With the slightest wind blowing, the arcs are blown side- 
wise, and the tendency of the arc to rise is more or less counteracted by 
this horizontal wind pressure. If, however, the mechanical movement is 
such as to draw the arcs up the horns, the tendency to rise is increased 
and it is much easier then to break the arc. The arc appears to be an 
uncontrollable feather-like medium, and but a slight wind will blow it 
8 ft. or 10 ft. horizontally. 

Switching Disturbances. — The oscillograph records made showed that 
there is a considerable disturbance caused on the line evidently due to the 
charging and discharging of the line as a condenser when operating air- 
break switches. Harmonics are set up on the regular sine wave, but, owing 
to the high frequency, oscillations are not clearly shown by the oscillograph. 
This is probably due to the fact that the transformers used in stepping down 
the voltage for the instrument absorbed these surges. In order to get a 
better check on the voltage rise on the load side of the switch, a needle 
spark-gap was connected and set at 5, 6, 7 and 8 in., or for about 63, 72, 
80 and 87 kv. The circuit was broken under different loads with the dif- 
ferent types of switches, and the points were set at these distances when the 
maximum sparking distance was noted. The circuit was then interrupted 
with an oil switch, under similar conditions and loads, and it was found 
that the sparking distance was greater than with an oil switch under the 
same load. This is contrary to some opinions on the subject. 

This experiment seems to show that the tendency for the lines to spill 
over the insulators when the system is interrupted with an oil switch is 
greater than when the air-break switch is used. If air-break switches are 
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o be used to sectionalize only short lines, or for cutting in and out a bank 
)f transformers occasionally, or for use in emergency the dangerous effects 
lue to their use are small. Where "frequent switching is necessary, the 
>il switch is undoubtedly much safer. 

The chief difficulty in the use of air-break switches is the large amount 
if space necessary for their installation. The different phases must be 
ndely separated and great care exercised in wiring up the switches so that 
he arcs of one phase cannot blow against the leads to some other phase and 
bus short-circuit the line. In some cases the arc is blown downward, and 
his means that the switches must be well insulated from supporting steel 
iTork a distance sufficient to keep the arc from lapping and thus grounding 
he line. 

V. Stranded Iron and Steel Wires as Transmission Line Conductors 

Iron and Steel Conductors. — Under normal conditions of the metal 
market operating companies have employed iron and steel conductors for 
ransmission lines only where small loads were to be transmitted or great 
trength was required for long spans. High prices of copper and aluminum 
lave, however, caused thorough investigation of the characteristics of iron 
nd steel wires and cables and the formulation of conditions for their eco- 
lomical use. The following results of tests conducted by Messrs. Oakes 
nd EJckley at the Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon, are given 
s pubUshed in the Electrical World, October 14, 1916. 

The resistance of a conductor carrying an alternating current is affected 
y the frequency and magnetic properties of the conductor. For non- 
magnetic conductors the increase in resistance due to skin effect, except for 
ery large conductors, is negligible, but for iron or steel wires the skin effect 
auses a material increase in resistance. The effect is also cumulative. 
The permeability increases with the current density within certain limits, 
nd as skin effect is due to a greater self-inductance (a function of the per- 
aeabiUty) at the center of the wire than at the surface, an increase in re- 
istance with an increase in current results. Because of the magnetic 
properties of iron and steel, the computation of the skin effect is rather 
lifficult. Other factors affecting the power loss in a magnetic conductor 
re the hysteresis and eddy current losses. The effective resistance is a 
imction of all these factors and is a value such that when multiplied by the 
quare of the current it will give the power loss in the line. 

The reactance of a conductor composed of a magnetic material is a vari- 
ble and is composed of two factors: the external reactance, which is easily 
omputed, and the internal reactance, which is a function of the permeabil- 
by. Due to the fact that permeability depends not only on the current 
tensity, but also on the physical properties of the material, the internal 
eactance cannot be computed accurately unless a permeability curve is at 
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hand. It should also be noted that the internal reactance is due to circular 
magnetization, and therefore the permeability for circular magnetisation 
should be used. 

The various electrical and magnetic constants for any particular grade of 
iron or steel wire cannot be given with any absolute degree of accuracy be- 
cause of the method of manufacture. A slight change in the ingredients 
of the wire that would not affect the mechanical properties would cause a 
material change in the electrical and magnetic characteristics. For this 
reason, imless accurate test data are available, any computations that may 
be made would necessarily be only approximate. 

Characteristics of Iron and Steel Conductors. — ^The accompanying 
curves, Figs. 174 and 175, give the internal reactance, alternating-current 
resistance, power loss and permeability of different sizes and qualities of 
iron and steel wire that might be used for transmission Unes. The data 
were secured from tests made on wires approximately 1000 ft. in length and 
spaced 30 in. apart. The internal reactance was obtained by subtracting 
the computed external reactance from the measured reactance. The fol- 
lowing formulas, which are modifications of those by Dwight, give the 
reactance in ohms per mile of single conductor for the conductors tested: 

The reactance at 60 cycles for No. 6 B. W. G. solid B. B. galvanized iron 
is, 

Z = 0.279411og.o5;^+X' 

The reactance at 60 cycles for 5/16-in. seven strand Siemens-Martin or 
ordinary grade galvanized steel is, 

Z=0.27941 logio Q-^-0.09865-}-Z' 

The reactance at 60 cycles for three strands of No. 10 B. W. G. B. B. 
grade galvanized iron is, 

X= 0.27941 logio/r^- 0.0371 -fZ' 

0.144 

In these formulas, X is total reactance in ohms per mile of line; X' is 
internal reactance from curve; D is spacing in inches. 

The inductance of a seven-strand cable of a non-magnetic material as 
given by Dwight* is, 

L=~ (98 loge —+-—24 loge 2-60 loge 2-12 log. 6) per cm. 
For a three conductor cable the formula is, 

^=2 log. 2:^+1+2 log. (^-^) -\ log. 2 per cm. 

• Reactance of Stranded Conductors, by H. B. Dwight, Electrical World, Vol. 61, 
No. 16, page 828. 
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In these formulas, Lis inductance in cm.; iS is spacing; r is radius of each 
strand in the same units as S. 

These formulas are based on the assumption that the current density in 
each wire making up the cable is uniform and that the wires, so far as the 
mutual inductance of one on the other is concerned, are replaced by very 
small conductors located at the center of the strands of the cable. Con- 
sidering a magnetic conductor a slight modification in the above foimulas 
must be made, namely, the permeability factor n must be introduced into 
the term for the internal inductance. The following formulas would then 
apply : 

For a seven-strand cable, 

L=^ (98 log,^+^-24 log. 2-60 log. 2-12 log. 6) per cm. 
For a three-strand cable, 

^=2 log. 2:4?+f +2 ^^^^ (^^T^) "T ^"^ 2 per cm. 

The terms involving the mutual inductance of the wires are not affected, 
since the medium separating the strands, the zinc galvanizing, has a per- 
meability of unity. These formulas are fairly accurate so long as the skin 
effect is practically negUgible. For small wires, below No. 14, this condition 
holds. For large size, however, an error is introduced. 

The data for the permeability curves were obtained by solving the above 
equations for /x. The permeability for the No. 6, B. W. G. B. B. solid 
galvanized iron wire of Fig. 175, was obtained by substituting test data in 
the following formula taken from the "Standard Handbook for Electrical 
Engineers" (fourth edition. Article 77, Section 2): 

L=0.1403 logio -+0.01524M, 

r 

in millihenrys per 1000 ft. 

In Ueu of other data, these permeability curves may be used to compute 
with a fair degree of accuracy the inductance of other sizes of cables of the 
same material. Particular attention is called to the fact that current 
density must be used as a basis for comparison. The relative size of wire 
with respect to the size for which curves are given has a direct bearing on 
the accuracy obtainable. The nearer the size of wire under consideration 
is to the size for which curves are given, the greater will be the degree of 
accuracy. The error is due to the fact that for the same current density the 
skin effect is not the same in different sizes of wire. An error would also 
be introduced because, as noted previously, iron and steel wire is not well 
standardized. 

The resistance and loss curves were taken from test data, all values bein^ 
corrected to a temperature of 20 deg. C. A temperature coefficient of 
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0.0053 was used both for iron and steel. The value of resistance given for 
aero amperes is the direct-current resistance corrected to 20 deg. C. These 
curves substantiate the results of other observers in that in each case the 
resistance and internal reactance increase with the current until a maxi- 
mum is reached, when a further increase in current causes a decrease in 
effective resistance and reactance. The explanation lies in the fact that 
as the iron becomes saturated, the eddy current and hysteresis losses do not 
increase with an increase in current. It should be noted that the rate of 
increase of resistance is different for the different grades of wire, the softer 
grades showing the greater increase. 

Selection of Iron Wire for Transmission Purposes. — In the selection of 
an iron wire for transmission line purposes, a great many varieties present 
themselves for consideration. Other electrical factors remaining the same, 
the wire to be selected should have a high conductivity and a relatively low 
first cost. Table 51 gives the cost, resistance and area in circ. mil of the 
stranded wires, the constants for which are shown in Figs. 174a, b and c. 
In order to compare them on a basis of equal area, the resistance of three 
strands of B.B. galvanized iron of an area equal to the seven strand cables 
was computed. In view of the fact that the resistance of grade B.B. wire 
increases more rapidly than the resistance of ordinary grade steel, it is 
evident that of the three wires enumerated in the table below, the ordi- 
nary grade steel would be the most economical if first cost, operating cost 
during the life of the wire, etc., are taken into consideration. 



Table 51. — CJost, Resistance and Area in Circ. 

Considered 


MuA OF Stranded Wires 


4 

Material 


Area in Circ. 
Mil 


DiRBCP-CURRBNT 

Resistancr 
Per Mile 


♦Coax Per 
Milr 


Three-fitrand B. B. galvanized iron 
Seven-strand Siemens-Martin galvanized 

steel 
Seven-strand ordinary grade galvanized 

steel 


83,167 

83,167 
83,167 • 


4.78 

7.41 

' 5.51 


$103.00 
95.60 
79.20 



* Pacific coast prices (1916). 

Steel VS. Copper for Conductors. — ^The data of the accompanying table 
comparing steel and copper transmission line costs is based on a particular 
set of conditions and illustrates the considerations that are involved when 
deciding upon the economy when using steel conductors. The case is 
made general by assuming certain values of line current and considering 
that a copper wire smaller than No. 6 cannot be used for mechanical rea- 
sons. In general it may be said that steel conductors can be used econom- 
ically when the price of copper is high (more than 30 cents per lb.) for the 
transmission of small loads and where a copper conductor having the neces- 
sary conductivity would not meet mechanical requirements. Each case^ 
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lowever, is a special problem in itself and must be so considered. The 
»teel conductor has also the advantage that its greater mechanical strength 
permits a longer span, providing that no appreciable increase in load is 
contemplated, otherwise the length of span must be such that ultimately a 
3opper conductor may be substituted. 

V. iNsmATOR Selection and Testing 

Insulator Troubles. — ^The real causes of insulator depreciation and failure 
[lave not as yet been definitely discovered, although methods are now being 
employed with success to reduce failures which have as their aim the selec- 
tion of designs suited to line characteristics and the subjection of all units 
bo a uniform quality test. The troubles with insulators are varying in 
character. It has beeri found that voltages many times normal are im- 
pressed on insulators in many cases. One case has been reported where one 
section of a 63-mile, 22,000-volt line was insulated with two suspension 
insulators in series which required not less than 180,000 volts to flash over. 
In several instances these strings have flashed over when the operating volt- 
age was not more than 23,000. It is now evident that there are factors other 
than the normal Une voltage which are important in determining the size 
and kind of insulator to use. It is being more and more recognized that the 
amount of power applied to the line, the length of the line and the size of 
the wire are as important features as operating voltage. 

The testing of insulators has received much study and investigation work 
along new Unes has been conducted in recent years with the result that 
some of the manufacturers are now offering insulators which very satis- 
factorily stand severe tests, both mechanical and electrical. The testing 
of insulators with high-frequency test transformers, however, is compara- 
tively new and has not yet received the sanction of all of the insulator 
manufacturers or the oflScial sanction of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. It is noted, however, that as the manufacturers improve 
their product so that insulators will stand the oscillation transformer test 
the objections to its use are less frequent. 

One of the great advantages of this method of testing is that it can be 
standardized for both the maker and the user. Operating companies cannot , 
in general, equip testing departments with sixty-cycle transformers for insu- 
lator testing which will give the necessary high voltage, and it is out of the 
question to use these large transformers at the various distributing points. 
The oscillation transformer, however, can be set up in a stock room or used 
by line crews, the insulators being tested immediately before they are 
placed on the line. The best reason for the use of the oscillation trans- 
former is that it will detect faulty insulators which cannot be weeded out 
by a sixty-cycle test. 

High Frequency Testing. — Results of a careful study of insulator failure 
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on some 300 miles of transmission lines operating at 11,000, 22,000, 66,000, 
and 110,000 volts and using a large number of different types of insulaton 
have been reported by one investigator,* with special reference to the vahie 
of the high frequency test. Tests with an oscillation transformer giving a ^ 
frequency of approximately 200,000 cycles showed a great difference in 
the performance of insulators. It was noted that some insulators whidi 
had been giving trouble on the Une owing to the inner petticoats breaking 
showed a definite corona around these petticoats at a voltage much bdow 
the flash-over voltage. In fact, on some insulators the inner petticoat could 
be made to flash almost continuously without flashing over the outer petti- 
coat. It was noted, also, that other insulators showed very little conma 
previous to the flash-over of the insulator. Some of the insulators showing 
this characteristic have given excellent results in service. 

Service results observed have shown that an insulator, or string of insii- 
lators, which has a high ratio of puncture voltage under oil to flash-over 
voltage in air is necessary. There has been some objection to taking this 
ratio as one of the points of value in an insulator, the objection made to 
the puncture value under oil being that the electrical stress on the different 
parts of the insulator is very largely changed by the oil bath. However, 
the electrical strength of the porcelain cannot be determined in an insulator 
unless the discharge over its surface is prevented. It is also necessary that 
the voltage strain which is appUed to the insulator when it flashes over 
must be very much below the puncture voltage of the insulator. If this is 
not the case, the insulator will be weakened by continuous application of 
flash-over voltage and will finally fail. One of the objections raised to the 
oscillation transformer test is that it can be made so severe that perfectly 
good porcelain will be broken down. The opinion of this investigator and 
others, based on test results, is that if an insulator is properly designed and 
the porcelain sufficiently good no damage will be done to the insulator by 
any tests which can be appUed with a 300,000-volt oscillation transformer. 

As a result of the tests referred to, it has been decided to fix the voltage 
of an oscillation transformer for use on the line at about 150 kva. and to 
apply flash-over voltage from this transformer to all insulators for five 
seconds. This is a routine test now used by the Georgia Railway and Power 
Company and applied to all new insulators before they are installed on the 
line. It is also apphed to all old insulators, which are taken down before 
they are used again. An attempt is also made to duplicate the line condi- 
tions in the laboratory by applying strain, vibration, temperature-change 
and electrical tests. One of these tests or some combination of them when 
applied to the insulators will determine, in a few days in the laboratory, 

* Electrical World, Nov. 13, 1915. — *' Insulator Performance from Operating View- 
point, and Tests to Weed out Defective Units," by E. P. Peck, Georgia Railway and 
Power Company. 
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the insulator which will stand most satisfactorily several years of service 
on the line. 

Insulator Failures on Lines. — Mr. Peck has found that some insulators 
which stand all electrical tests satisfactorily when new show a large per- 
centage of failures after having been installed on the line for some years. 
Some of the old insulators fail through the inner petticoat, some through 
the head of the outer petticoat, some puncture entirely through the head 
when test voltage is appUed, while others fail, due to cracking around the 
tie-wire groove. Suspension insulators often have skirts broken on account 
of the arc playing over these parts after the initial flash-over. This trouble 
is largely eliminated if the insulators are very closely spaced, that is, if the 
string length is as short as possible and some form of arcing horn provided. 

The extremely high voltage which is produced on Unes is imdoubtedly 
due to high-frequency disturbances, as these disturbances are produced on 
circuits having appreciably high capacity and reactance and are nearly 
sdways caused in the first place by an arc to ground. It is very probable 
that in some cases the shape of the voltage wave is very similar to that pro- 
duced by the oscillation transformer. In most cases of extremely high volt- 
Etge the wave shape of the voltage probably approaches much nearer to 
that of the oscillation transformer than it does to the Une voltage. If this 
is the case and the insulators receive these abrupt-wave-front, high-fre- 
quency impulses on the Une, it is logical that a test giving a voltage of this 
nature should be appUed to them as a part of the initial tests before they 
ire installed on the line. 

Locating Leaky Insulators on Line. — Leaky insulators can be located 
dirhile a Une is in service by testing with telephone receivers. For this test 
I pair of high-resistance receivers are connected from a spike driven about 
shoulder high in the pole to another spike driven in the ground. The noise 
produced in the telephone receivers to the trained ear gives a good indica- 
tion of the condition of the insulators. By this test any insulator that is 
approaching a dangerously weakened condition can be detected. 

VI. Transmission Line Telephone Troubles 

Telephone Circuits Paralleling High-Voltage Lines. — ^When telephone 
ines paraUel transmission Unes and are carried on the same supporting 
jtructures, certain construction and protective requirements have been 
ound necessary in order that reliable communication may be maintained 
it all times and especially in Ughtning storms and during other equipment 
listurbances. The first requirement in this connection is high insulation, 
or the telephone lines, the second, carefully balanced transposition, the 
ihird, adequate drainage provisions, and the fourth the best possible char- 
icter of protection for telephone terminal apparatus. Considerable study 
las been given to these features and practical measures are now bein^ 
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adopted which make it possible to maintain reUable telephone service under 
all operating conditions. The most elaborate study of the subject and one 
of the best examples of good practice has been carried out and adopted for 
the system of the Georgia Railway and Power C!ompany of Atlanta, Ga. 
The following details are given for the construction used and special i»o- 
tective apparatus devised by E. P. Peck,* Electrical Engineer of this 
company. 

Telephone Line Insulation. — It has been found necessary to insulate the 
telephone lines of the Georgia Railway & Power Company parallding 
110,000 volt transmission circuits from Atlanta to Tallulah, Ga., with two 
suspension insulators in series, which provide sufficient insulation for a 
working voltage of 22,000. This high insulation is necessary to prevent 
puncture to the insulators at times of Ughtning storms or transmis^on line 
disturbances. It is also necessary to prevent leakage over the insulators 
which would cause the Une to become unbalanced and noisy. 

Balanced Transposition. — ^This is necessary to prevent an induced volt- 
age between the two telephone Unes. The power line will necessarily induce 
a high voltage from the telephone lines to ground, but the voltage between 
telephone lines must be maintained at a low value. 

Drainage Requirements. — On telephone lines, which closely parallel for 
a long distance high voltage power lines^ a voltage from the telephone line 
to ground of several thousand volts will be induced. If the telephone line 
is grounded, a current of several amperes will flow through the ground con- 
nection. Drainage coils to be effective, therefore, must be of sufficient 
capacity to carry the Une charge to ground continuously. On the 110,000 
volt telephone lines of the Georgia Railway & Power Company 15 kw., 
2200-volt standard distribution transformers are used as drainage coib. 
The 2200-volt leads are connected to the telephone Unes and the middle 
point of the 2200-volt winding is grounded. The secondary leads are, of 
course, open. These drainage coils are protected by cyUnder gaps set 0.2 
in. from each Une to ground and by 25 amp. high voltage expulsion fuses on 
the Une side of the ground gaps. The drainage coiLs and their protective 
equipment are installed outside of the building. A few disturbances have 
blown the drainage coil fuses violently, but no damage has ever been done 
to the drainage coils. 

Telephone Protection. — The type of Ughtning arrester described in what 
foUows and shown in the iUustration as developed by E. P. Peck has in its 
several forms during the pavst two years (1915-1916) rendered practically 
complete protection to telephones and operators under all conditions. The 
different sizes of Ughtning arresters were so made and insulated that if full 

*Electncal TTorW, Sept. 9, 1916.— "Eliminating Transmission Line Tetopbooe 
Troubles," by E. P. Peck. 
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ission line voltage be impressed on them from either the line to line 
bion or a line to groimd connection, no damage could be done to the 
>ne arrester or the telephone equipment. This is a severe require- 
)ut the position was taken that a mistake in insulating the telephone 
' too low voltage does not justify imder-insulation on the telephone 
ig arrester. The point has been brought up that it is unnecessary 
late the telephone arresters for a higher flash-over voltage than is 
5d for on the telephone line insulators. The designer claims, however, 
e arrester should be safe and should function properly regardless of 
formance of the rest of the Une. This requires that auxiliary pro- 
be put outside the building entrance and that all telephone lines 
lis entrance to the top of the arrester be insulated for the full voltage 
the auxiliary gaps may allow to pass. 

;truction of Arresters. — ^Three sizes of telephone arresters have been 
)d and for con- 
ce are desig- 
isP-il,P.Band 
The essential 
s of these de- 
re shown in the 
^anying dia- 
The P-A con- 
3n is for use on 
•y telephone 
here good pro- 
is required. By 
•y lines is meant 
nrhich are not 
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Fig. 176. — Construction and Connections for Peck Arrester 
Designed for Use Near 2500 Volt Power lines 



i to crosses with lines having voltages higher than 2500. The P-B 
T is designed for use on telephone lines which are liable to be crossed 
3wer lines having voltages up to 35,000 volts. The P-C arrester is 
kI for use on telephone lines which may be crossed with lines of any 
$ higher than 35,000, the limit of the arrester being the limit of the 
ission voltage; that is, the arrester is designed and will properly 
n on 100,000 and 150,000-volt lines. Any of the arresters will 
od protection to the telephone in cases of ordinary lightning trouble, 
P'A arrester consists of vacuum gaps connected as shown in Fig. 
th fuses between the vacuum gaps and the incoming telephone lines, 
fuses should not have a rating of over 7 amp. or less than 5 amp. 
use of the arrester is made of a very high grade insulating material, 
bhe incoming lines and arrester are insulated from the walls and sur- 
ttg objects by mounting on ordinary porcelain knobs, the arresters, 
ord protection up to the limit specified. Since the class of telephone 
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lines which this arrester was designed to protect do not, ordinarily, oipenk 
at a high voltage to ground and are not subjected to continuous high volt- 
age, the arrester has been made very simple without reducing its effective- 
ness as regards lightning protection. 

The P'A arrester was designed primarily for use at the junction of ov»- 
head lines with telephone cables. In this case it is necessary to hold the 
voltage from line to ground low as well as to hold the voltage from line to 
line low. Where a telephone cable is not connected but protection k 
desired for an instrument at the terminus of the overhead line, a slig^tlj 
modified form of the P-A arrester is satisfactory. This arrester diffm 
from the P-A in that it has air spark gaps from each line to ground instead 
of vacuum gaps. These air gaps will not hold the voltage from line to 

groimd at as low a 
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Fig. 177. — Construction and Connections for Peck Arrester 
for Use Near 35,000 Volt Power Lines 



as wm the 
vacuum gaps, but 
will hold it suffi- 
ciently low to give 
satisfactory protec- 
tion to a telephone 
instrument under 
the conditions men- 
tioned here. 

The P-B arrester 
shown in Fig. 177 is 
designed for very 
much higher volt- 
age lines and for this 
reason is larger and 
has the ground gaps 



adjustable. This adjustment is provided so that for any line the ground 
gaps can be set for the conditions of that line, in every case being set low 
enough so that the arrester will discharge in case of any disturbance, but 
will not be subject to continuous discharges in regular operation. 

Grotmd Gaps and Line-to-Line Gaps. — Any telephone line paralleling a 
high voltage power line will have a voltage induced between the telephone 
line and ground. The ground gaps should therefore be adjusted in pro- 
portion to this voltage. The probable setting of these ground gaps should 
be between 1/64 and 1/16 in. The protection to the telephone instrument 
is provided by a vacuum gap connected from line to line. This vacuum 
gap is paralleled by a very small air gap which comes into play only in 
case the vacuum gap has been destroyed by a small but continuous dis- 
charge. If it is found at any time that the compound has melted from the 
bottom of the vacuum gap, this unit must be replaced, as the vacuum is 
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destroyed when the compound is melted, and the discharge voltage of the 
gap changes from approximately 350 to several hundred volts higher. The 
designer has found that vacuum gaps are damaged very seldom, but it was 
thought advisable to provide the auxiliary gaps as an added protection, as 
the vacuum gaps will sometimes go down. The air gap from line to line is 
set 0.004 in. and should not be changed. 

In the P-B arrester all of the protective gaps are themselves protected by 
12-in. expulsion fuses connected between these gaps and the line. These 
fuses should have a capacity of between 5 and 7 amp. The fuses and gaps 
are mounted on a billed base so that the working parts of the arrester can 
be disconnected from the line when it is necessary to replace the fuses or to 
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adjust the gaps. It is recommended -that this switch be pulled when it is 
necessary to work on the arrester. 

Protection Against Dangerous Voltages.— The insulation between the 
various parts of the arrester ia sufficient to stand a continuous application 
of 25,000 volts and for hnes up to this voltage no auxiliary gaps are neces- 
sary. When the arrester is used on lines having voltage higher than this, 
that is, between 25,000 and 35,000 volts, auxiliary horns are necessary. 
These horns should be placed outside the building and should be connected 
from line to ground as shown in Figs. 177 and 178. The setting of these 
auxiliary horn gaps should be 0.25 in. 

The wiring from the building entrance to the top of the arrester should 
be insulated so that a flashover cannot occur from line to line or from line 
22 
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to ground in case of a cross between the telephone line and the power line. 
That is, in case the telephone Une parallels a 25,000-yolt power line, the 
wiring from the cut-in to the arrester should be safe for 25,000 volts ^^len 
applied from line to line or from line to ground. This is important even if 
the insulators used on the telephone line are much smaller than those used 
inside, because a fiashover from excessive voltage inside the building is very 
dangerous. 
A telephone transformer, which is insulated for 25,000 volts from primary 

to secondary, should be used be- 
tween the telephone instrument 
and the incoming line on all tele- 
phone lines which are subject to 
crosses with power lines of 6,600 
volts or over. It is not recom- 
mended that any high-voltage 
line be operated without this 
transformer in service, on ac- 
count of the danger to the per- 
son using the telephone. Such 
telephone lines are liable to be- 
come exceedingly dangerous at 
any time and the protection of 
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Fig. 179. — Essential Construction Features 
of Peck Telephone Arrester for Use Near Very 
High Voltage Power Lines 



; t>i^ (Choke Coils wound with 60 turns No. 20 D.c.c. this transformer is desirable at 

all times. The P-B arrester 
should be placed between the 
telephone transformer and the 
incoming line to prevent dam- 
age to the transformer windings 
due to excessive voltage from 
line to line. 

Arrester for 1x0,000 Volts and 
Above. — ^The P-C arrester shown 
in Figs. 178 and 179 is designed to protect telephone Unes which parallel power 
lines of 35,000 volts or higher. That is, the arrester must afford protection to 
the station telephone apparatus if the telephone Une becomes crossed with 
a power line operating at 1 10,000 volts, or at a higher voltage. This arrester 
is similar in principle to the P-B design, but has higher insulation and larger 
fuses. Also choke coils are provided on the telephone side of the discharge 
gaps. The construction is larger and much more rugged on account of the 
more severe conditions which are Ukely to be imposed on the arrester. The 
fuses are mounted on a hinged frame and are of the expulsion type, 24 in. 
long. The size of the fuse wire required is 7 or 5 amp. The ground gaps on 
tliis arrester are adjustable and should be set so that they do not discharge 
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except in case of disturbance on the line. The setting of the gap will vary 
from iV ^ /4 ii^v depending on the voltage from the telephone line to 
ground. The setting of the ground gap does not determine the protection 
afforded the telephone instnunent. These ground gaps must be set low 
enough to protect the high-voltage winding of the telephone transformer. 
It is really not of great importance that these gaps be set low, but it is 
important that both ground gaps be set the same. The protection to the 
telephone instrument is given by the vacuum gap and the 0.004 in. air gap, 
both of which are connected from line to Une. 

It is essential that this arrester be itself protected by auxiliary ground 
gaps placed just outside of the building cut-in, and these gaps should be 
set at approximately ^ in. The gaps will afford protection to the inside 
wiring up to the arrester and to the top of the arrester itself in case of a 
cross between the telephone line and the power line. The wiring from the 
building entrance to the top of the arrester should be mounted on insulators 
which will not flashover at less than 45,000 volts. The wiring from the 
bottom of the arrester to the telephone transformer should be safe for 
20,000 volts. The wiring from the telephone transformer to the telephone 
instrument may be ordinary telephone wire run through conduits or put 
up in the regular way. The frame of the telephone transformer should be 
solidly grounded in all cases. 

The setting of the line to ground gaps for the P-B arresters are made 
^ in., when the arresters are used on 11,000 and 22,000-volt lines. The 
setting of the line to ground gaps on the P-C arrester is 0.2 in. when used 
on 110,000-volt lines. The settings of the line-to-line gaps on all of the 
arresters of this line are 0.004 in. The discharge voltage of the gaps at 
these settings is approximately 700 volts for the 0.004 in., 3000 volts for 
the ^ in. and 10,000 volts for the 0.2 in. The vacuum gaps discharge at 
approximately 350 volts. 

Installation and Inspection of Arresters. — The main points to be noted 
in installation and inspection are as follows: Horn Gaps: The horn gaps 
outside the building should be of heavy material, that is, not smaller than 
0.25 in., and these horns should be so located that a continuous heavy arc 
on them will not damage the building or other equipment. The settings 
should agree with those recommended for the arrester. 

High'VoUage Wiring. — ^The telephone wiring from the horn gaps to the 
telephone arrester should be as recommended for each arrester. 

Telephone Arrester, — ^The arrester should be mounted in a clean dry 
place and should be located so that the violent blowing of the expulsion 
fuses capnot damage anything. The setting of all gaps should be checked 
and the condition of the vacuum gaps noted. If the vacuum gap has been 
damaged from heat, the sealing compound will have been melted and will 
have run over the small porcelain insulator in the bottom of the ^^.^ ^x!L<i 
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perhaps down the stem. This is the first indication of trouble on the 
vacuum gaps. The condition of all air gaps should be noted, paying spedal 
attention to any burning of these gaps or any dirt between them. Tic 
fuse wire should not be larger than 7 amp., or smaller than 5 amp. The 
bases should be examined to see if they have become charred by excessive 
discharges. The mechanical condition of the arrester should be noted. 

Ground Wire, — ^The ground wire should not be less than No. 8, preferably 
No. 6, copper wire and should connect to the ground post of the arrester 
and to the frame of the telephone transformer. The ground itself should 
be made of not less than two pipes 0.75 in. in diameter and 6 ft. long. The 
pipes should be spaced 6 ft. apart if practicable. If the pipes are larger or 
longer than those specified better grounding will be obtained. 

Operating Results. — ^Trouble has been predicted from setting the cylinder 
gaps between Unes as low as 0.004 in., due to the gaps burning together 
during severe discharges. It has been found, however, that when these 
gaps are protected by 5 amp. fuses they do not biun together. Very little 
trouble has been experienced from dust settling in the gaps, although it is 
necessary to clean them at times. 

The 5 amp. fuse has been found to be very satisfactory. It is so larige 
that it does not blow except in cases of extreme trouble; under average 
conditions these fuses blow only a few times during the year. On the other 
hand, the fuses are small enough to properly protect the arrester even if 
blown several hundred times. Some of the first arresters gave trouble due 
to leakage across the surface if exposed to dust and moisture for a long time. 
This trouble has been slight, however. Another trouble has been that 
a very slight continuous discharge through the vacuum gap will in time 
burn out the vacuum gap, allowing the voltage across the telephone ter- 
minals to rise to the discharge value of the auxiliary gap, which is approxi- 
mately 700 volts. Following this the telephone bell magnets, induction 
coils and hook switches have been damaged. Two years of service with 
fifty or more of these arresters installed on high voltage lines has shown 
that this trouble is far from serious, since not more than ten or twelve 
vacuum gaps have been destroyed each year. On the other hand not a 
single telephone transformer burn out has occurred, a single operator 
hurt, or any extensive damage done to the telephone instruments, although 
the operators have used them at the time of direct strokes of lightning on 
the line and in one case when a 22,000-volt line fell on the telephone line. 

The tests made on the arrester described have included the impressing 
of full 110,000 volts on the telephone line. This test did not damage the 
arrester or the telephone instrument and shows that the protection would be 
complete in case of a cross between the telephone line and the 110,000-volt 
line. Previous to the installation of these arresters, damage amounting to- 
r ' $1,000 was done to telephones and instruments in one year of 
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service. With the complete telephone equipment installed as outlined on 
the 83r8tem of the Georgia Railway & Power Company it has been found 
perfectly safe to contirilie the high-voltage telephone conununication 
through underground cables to an office telephone or to a telephone switch- 
board. The load dispatcher, through his telephone board, can conmiuni- 
cate directly with all of the water-power stations and substations, although 
he is located in Atlanta and his board is connected to the high-voltage lines 
through approximately three miles of standard underground telephone 
cable. No trouble on this cable of any kind has been experienced due to 
high voltage since the installation of the protection. 

VII. Special Protection Schemes 
Use of Rheostat in Grounded Neutral. — ^The system of connections 
shown in Figs. 180 and 181 is deserving of special mention. To prevent 
the line switch from 
opening automatically 
when a ground occurs im^tf^^^htmm | 
on the line, the scheme ^^.•r^ •n^ 
shown in Fig. 180 is / / 

adopted. It consists of ! — ■ ■ « — I 
a series transformer in 
the earth connections of 
the grounded rheostat, 
the secondary of which 
is connected to an in- 
stantaneous overload 
circuit-opening type re- 
lay, having its contacts 

inserted in the tripping circuit between the main relays of the line switch 
and the tripping coil of this line switch. The idea of this scheme is to 
open the tripping circuit by the instantaneous relays before the inverse 
time limit relays have closed their contacts. The existence and severity 
of the ground are indicated by an alarm bell, a signal lamp and an 
ammeter. This arrangement, therefore, permits the operator to cut out 
the line in trouble without service interruption in the following way: If 
a ground occurs, the operator will trip one of the line switches (of a dupli- 
cate line), and if the trouble should be on the line controlled by that switch 
the reverse power relays at the substations will open the line from the other 
end. If, however, the ground is on the other line (the bell continuing to 
ring), the operator will then again close the first switch and trip the other, 
which will close the line in the manner just mentioned without service inter- 
ruption. For greater reliability the reverse-power relays at substations 
may be installed in duplicate. 
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Fig. 180. — System of Ck>nnection8 Between Grounded 
Rheostat in Neutral and Line Switches 
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The great difficulty is in making a aelf-contained rheoatat thai wOl with- 
BtaniJ the high voltage of a high voltage titutamiasioD or cable ^stem >od 
offer at the same time more than one low factor <^ safety against flashovtr. 
A rheostat for this purpose should be built in several sepantte sectiou 

connected in sena, 
each section beioi 
placed on hi^ voltAgc 
insulators in separate 
fireproof compart- 
ments, of concrete, 
brick, asbestos, etc. 
The compartment 
should permit of build- 
ing each rheostat se^ 
tion for about (nw- 
sixth to one-tenth of 
the operating voltage, 
so the factor of safety 
against flashover and 
the consequent relia- 
bility of the iheostsi 
itself, will be naten- 
ally increased, Witt 
such a rheostat then 
is very little proba- 
biUty of any oscilla- 
tory arcing on account 
of the me thod of earth- 
ing the system, but if 
any doubt should enrt 
as to the pennaneni? 
of it« reliability, tbe 
system can readily be 
changed into an u^ 
sulated one by opw* 
ing the transfonnci 
neiiti-ul with the aid of the switch installed in this circuit. 

In this plant there has also been provided additional protection in tii* 
form of choke coils in each circuit connected to the generator bus-ban. 
The choke coils are wound with Swedish iron so as to obtun high ohinit 
resistance under high frequency surges entering over the low voltage local 
feeders. In addition to this protection, and for the same reason, eacb 
series transformer on the outgoing 66,000 volt lines is shunted by a small 



Fig. 181 .— Syatcm of ConneetJons tor 66,000 Volt System 

Showing Special Useof Khcoetat in Grounded Neutral and 
of im Electrolytic Cell in the Line 
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til ref »^moe to the Talue of the earthed rheostat with the above de- 
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» was given even during the eonstmction of the transmission line, 
lUnewasorig- 
' built with a 
I three-phase 
t. Howevar, 
xx>n after this 
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i in operation 
»ndcircmtwas 
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s while in op- 
>n at 60,000 
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^ number of 
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d line coming 
itact with the 
line due to 
5 winds, etc. 
ays for Pro- 

g P^urallel Feeders. — Selective reverse-power relays for the pro- 
n of parallel feeders, which will not operate on overload, are some- 
needed. In Fig. 182 two feeders are shown running from a gener- 
station to a substation. At the generating station plain over-load 
\ are used set for a comparatively long time element, and at the 
ition two sets of selective reverse-power relays, one set for each feeder. 
I the direction of the energy flow is normal, that is, both feeders 
ying energy to the substation, the reverse-power relays cannot trip 
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Rg. 182. — ^Use of Overload and Reverse Power Relays at 
Generating Station and Sub-station 
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their breakers or switches no matter how heavy the load may be. If a 
grouDd or short circuit occurs at D on feeder No. 1, there will be a hairy 
flow of enei^ through the substation and back on feeder No. 1 to the pout 
of the short circuit. Thus the direction of energy flow is reversed at rday 
B in the substation. This reversal of direction of energy flow is the inly 
thing that can cause relay B to operate. As soon as switch F is opened, 
the load on No. 2 feeder falls back to normal, and it continues to operate 
the substation. If the short circuit continues, the overload relay A will 
trip its switch and the line will then be clear. 
ProtectioQ of an Automatic Converter. — In case of a short drcuit (Hg. 




Kg. 183. — System of ConnectionB for Rotary Converter and Control Appuatua 



183) on the alternating current system direct current will feed back throu^ 
the synchronous converter and operate the reverse-current relay opening 
the solenoid circuit breakers. In case of a local alternating current short 
circuit the alternating current feeding into the short circuit operates the 
overload relays and opens the main switch, disconnecting the converter from 
the Une. If both reverse-current relays should fail, the speed-limiting 
device and the overload coil are both available to open the circuit breakers. 
The shut down of the converter from any cause is indicated by the under- 
load relay. For normal stoppage of the synchronous converter, the run- 
ning switch of the alterating current supply is opened, which leaves the 
converter running as a direct current motor. The reverse-cmrent rel^B 
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are set so that they will operate od the current which the converter takes as 
a direct current motor and their operation opens the main circuit breakers 
and disconnects the converter from the direct cmrent busbars. As the 
converter slows down, the governor assumes its starting position and the 
field contactors open so that everything is ready for a new start. In 
addition to the governors for closing the field circuit, the converter is 
equipped with the usual centrifugal speed-limit device. 
Protection for Transfonner Groups in Parallel. — The reverse-power relay 




fig. 184.— Soheme of Connectiona for Traiufoniier Group 

is also suitable for transformer protection where transformer groups are 
operated in parallel. It is for service where it is desired to open the alter- 
nating current circuits when the direction of energy flow or power is re- 
versed. A circuit breaker with shunt trip coils is required, the relay making 
connections to the trip coil to open the breaker, the specific purpose being 
to cut out instantly the faulty group of transformers without otherwise 
disturbing the system. This relay will operate equally well on delta-delta, 
delta-star, star-delta or star-star, transformer connections. 
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Fig. 185.— The Merz-Price System of Protection Usins 

Pilot Wires 



The iday consists of 
two pow^ful dectro- 
magnets which either 
close or im^intj^in the 
tripping circuit open. 
Upon a reversal of power 
the relay is adjusted to 
operate and permit the 
tripping circuit to be 
closed, resulting in a 
simultaneous opening of 
the circuit breakers on 
both the primary and 
the secondary sides of 
the transformer group. 
The diagram of Fig. 184 
illustrates the electric 
circuits of the relay. In- 
stead of tripping the 
breakers mechanically, 
it closes a contact which 
allows current to pass 
through the shunt trip 
coils of the breakers, 
thus permitting them to 
open. Its operation is 
independent of over- 
loads or short circuits, 
series transformer char- 
acteristics, potential or 
direction of energy flow, 
and operates only when 
there is a relative rever- 
sal of power in the prim- 
ary and secondary cir- 
cuits of the trans- 
formers. 

Assuming the direc- 
tion of current to be as 
indicated by the arrows 
in the diagram, under 
normal load conditions, 
the current from C toD 
has no effect upon the 
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\y except to keep the contacts of the shunt trip circuits open. Should 
lult occur, however, at the point 0, for instance, the tendency would 
for the energy to flow in the direction A, B, D, and O, causing a 
ersal of power in a section of the feeder D and 0. This action likewise 
duces a reversal ^,- ^ 

power in the series r i }■ 

.nsformer and 
ses the relay to 
rate and close the 
ai trip coils of the 
;uit breakers. Since 
circuit breakers 
b open simultan- 
sly the faulty 
up of transformers 
ompletely isolated, and the continuity of the system b not interrupted. 
'orebay Water Level bidicator. — At the Falls Village (Conn.) hydro- 
rtric plant of the Connecticut Power Company the crest of the canal 
ween the pond and forebay is 9 ft. below the pond level. In order 
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Fig. 187. — Arrangement of Electrodes in Forebay by lodicstc Level by Kgnala 

efully to regulate the openings of the headworks gates with fluctuations in 
bine loads ao that no water is wasted over the canal spillway, ingenious 
laling devices are used. One arrangement shown in Fig. 186 indicates 
amount the headgates are moved and the other shown in £1g. 187 
ether the canal level is too low or high. 
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As shown in Fig. 186 the gate-movement indicator consists of a pivoted 
strip of wood carrying two connected spring contacts and held in a pe^ 
pendicular position by springs. The lower end of this wooden strip en- 
gages with one of the pinions meshing with the gate rack. Attached to a 
wooden frame on each side of the pivoted lever are other spring contacts 
which are connected together electrically. These are joined with one 
terminal of a lamp in the generating station down stream, the other lamp 
terminal being connected with the lighting circuit. The movable contact 
on the gate-movement indicator is connected with the other conductor of 
the lighting circuit. Thus when the gate is raised or lowered, which is 
done by means of remote controlled induction motors, the movable con- 
tact makes connection with one or the other stationary contact and li^ts 
the signal lamp at the station as many times as there are teeth that pass the 
lever. Since the pitch of the gate rack is about 2 in., it is simple to deter- 
mine the movement of the gates by multiplying the number of times the 
lamp lights by two. In making up the records, the amount the gat«s are 
raised or lowered is added to or subtracted from the previous gate-opening 
reading. From previous records of total turbine load pond elevation and gate 
opening the operator is able to judge how much the gates should be moved. 

In order that the operator will be warned automatically when more water 
has to be supplied to the canal to maintain a certain forebay level, and also 
when the gates have to be adjusted to prevent water wasting over the canal 
spillway, contacts are arranged as shown in Fig. 187 in the forebay. They 
consist of two pairs of iron plates clamped between wooden strips and in- 
stalled in the forebay so the lower edges of the lower plates are at the lowest 
elevation at which the forebay should be maintained. The upper edges of 
the upper plates are at the maximmn elevation that the forebay can be 
maintained at without wasting water over the spillway. Between each 
pair of plates are insulating separators that hold the plates about 0.375 in. 
apart. One plate of each set is connected with one side of the signal-lamp 
circuit, while the other two plates are coimected with two signal lamps. 
The remaining lamp terminals are joined to the other side of the circuit. 

Thus when the forebay level is correct the lower plates in the forebay are 
completely immersed so that the lower-limit signal lamp bums brightly. 
If not enough water is being supplied to the canal the forebay level drops, 
causing the lower-limit lamp to dim or even go out, which is a signal that 
the canal intake gates have to be opened. The amount which they shall 
be opened is based upon previous records for similar loads. If the load 
becomes so light that the forebay level rises then the upper-limit lamp be- 
gins to glow, getting brighter as the canal level approaches the point where 
the water will pass over the canal spillway. While this scheme is em- 
ployed on a system where the conditions are different from those on most 
systems, this signaling method is applicable most anywhere. 
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Tip. 189, 190, 191.— The Ordinaiy Method of Protection 
by Means 01 Series TiaDsfonaen and Trip-Coila in Connecton 




Rg. 192.— Methods vi Protection Using Pilot WiroB 
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CHAPTER VIII 
DATA, REFERENCE TABLES AND SYSTEM DIAGRAMS 

I. Calculation of Sag and Stress in Conductors 

Formula and Tables for Calculatioii of Stress and Sag in Conductors. — 
The following simple method of calculating stress and sag from the forces 
acting on transmission line conductors as developed by E. V. Pannell 
(London Electrical Review, May 10, 1912) will be found useful. The cal- 
culations are based upon the recommendations of the British Board of 
Trade for overhead line construction but can readily be converted to other 
standards when necessary. The design conditions considered call for a 
stress in the conductor not exceeding one-fifth of the ultimate tensile 
strength at a temperature of 22 deg. Fahr. and a horizontal wind pressure 
of 30 lb. per sq. ft. (corresponding to 18 lb. per sq. ft. on the projected sur- 
face of the wire). These values together with the physical constants of 
Table 53, are substituted in standard equations for deflection and stress. 
The physical constants of the above mentioned table differ in some respects 
from those of another table given elsewhere in this book. Where it seems 
advisable to use other physical constants for the basis of the accompanying 
tables and curves, the proper correction factors can be introduced in the 
method explained which is the fundamental consideration. 

Deflection at mid-span, S = (FP) -^ {SaJS) 

Where W is the loading per foot nm in lb. ; I is the span in ft. ; a the cross 
section of the conductor in sq. in.; S is the maximiun working stress in 
lb. per sq. in. The loading on the wire (W) is the resultant of its weight w 
and the wind pressure p, thus, 

and the inclination of the plane in which the conductor will hang is given by, 

Angle with vertical, ^=ton~^p-Mi?. 

The two forces w and p act at right angles. 

The loading (W) is shown by the curves in Fig. 198, which are plotted 
from the figures set out in Table 54, and in which both of the components 
and the resultant have been plotted as a function of the cable diameter. 
The enormous preponderance of wind over weight loading in the smaller 
sizes will be noted. This, however, only represents abnormal conditions, 
inasmuch as the specified pressure of 30 lb. per sq. ft. is only realized under 
extraordinarily tempestuous circumstances. 
28 337 
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Relative weighta for equal conductance 
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50 










60,000 


30,000 


Factor of Batety 
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12,000 


6,000 




12,000,000 


9,000,000 
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.0000093 


.0000130 
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Extenaion in ft. for fuU working stren, 100 ft. 












Do. 200-ft. span 


.192 


.132 


Do. 400-tt. span 


.384 


.201 



Table 64-— 4'ABncDLAB8 or Strandbd Ovsbhxad Coin>uc7roRa 



Du. or Cablb, 







COPPEB 






0.10 


0.40 


0.60 






0.81 




0.80 


0.38 


1.43 


1.20 




0.60 


2.24 


1.60 






3.34 




1.40 


1.15 


4.65 


2.10 
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1.00 
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As already stated, the formula given above represents the conditions 
obtaining at a Tninimiim temperature of 22 deg. F. With increase of tempera- 
ture the factor of linear expansion will come into play and the deflection 
will increase. It is highly important to know the value of the maximum 
deflection under conditions of high smnmer temperature, in order that the 
iTiinimiifTi distance of the line above ground-level may be observed and the 
height of the poles chosen in accordance with the same. 

Considering therefore the effect of a rise in temperature = r F., if a= 
expansion coefficient and L= total length of conductor, the expansion for 
a rise of {^=lod, and total length, L=I+Zcrf. 

Now, from the properties of the catenary — 

L=l+SP/3l and Li = I+W/3Z 
(Za-L)=8(5i*-«»)/3Z, 

but Zyi—i/= extension for temperature rise f^lod, hence — 

lod=9^W-S')/Zl and t=8(5i*-«')/3Pa. 

It has been thought desirable to manipulate the temperature-deflection 
equation in the above form in order that a correction for the elastic stretch 
of the wire may be more readily made. It will readily be seen that as the 
cable expands with increased temperature the stress is relieved. This 
reduction of stress, however, gives a diminution of strain, and the con- 
ductor will, therefore, extend, due to temperature rise, by an amount which 
is less than that calculated by the shortening due to reduction of stress. 
From the other standpoint it will be seen that the temperature rise for a 
given deflection will be greater than that worked out from the above formula. 
The correction may, therefore, most conveniently take the form of an in- 
crement to the calculated temperature rise. The correction used is a 
modification of that suggested by Shields in the discussion on a paper 
by Bume on "Overhead Constructions" (Journal I. E. E. (British), Vol. 
XXXI., p. 432). 

This correction may be made as follows: a=per cent, extension per ** F. 
X=per cent, extension per lb. per sq. in. stress. /3=a/X. 

Now for a change in deflection— y~ 5, there is a change in stress*' iSi—iS, 
and Si = 5 8/Bi; hence the increment for correcting the 9)xr^ 
= {Si—S)/P, and this should be added to the right4ii> 

On this basis the curves in Fig. 199 have be 
tabulated. It will be noted that maximunr 
throughout, hence the deflection is not only € 
value, but the conductor will be swung oitf 
siderable angle. As already shown, the ^v 
It is, therefore, unaffected by temperatuie, 
pressure and the weight of the wire. Fig 
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over, as will hit sec-n later, a deSeotion double that of a copper conductor 
rj'r^r'l only call for a pole 10 per cent, higher. The fact that the greater 
factor in the loading on aluminum cables is this assumed wind pressure, is 
an a^ivantage on the side of conductors of this material. Under normal 
circumstances, with moderate winds, the weight of the cable is the more 
potent factor of the loading, and this value being 50 per cent, lower for the 
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gluminum cables, it follows that the average stress in such will be lower in 
value. This is by no means an unimportant point, as the lower the average 
stress on any section, the less is the liability to fatigue. 

In predetermining the forces acting on the conductors at the lower 
tonperature limit of 22° F. it is necessary to take into account the wind 
pressure. In calculating the maximum deflection due to the highest sum- 
mer temperature, however, wind pressure must be eliminated. Apart from 
the physical impossibility of a hurricane blowing at 100° F., it is necessary 
to calculate the maximum deflection in a vertical direction in order to esti- 
mate the necessary height of the pole or other supporting structure; in 
other words, the defection in still air is what is required. Some manipu- 

I>«flsi)tiaiiaona400'Spwi-22°F. ud SO Lb. Wiod 



Costput Alununnm 



Angle with Vsrtiul with PUae-D«crH« 
if Win (Copper letC to licht, Aluminum right to Mt) 
a4. O.S. 0.S, 1.0, IX l.i inches 



lation is necessary to allow for this chai^ in the conditions, and the author 
has found it convenient to use a graphic method for effecting this. 

The conditions obtaining at 22° F., as has been seen, are expressed by — 

&=WP/SaS. 

It will be noticed that all save S and S are constant; hence — 

S = K/S,aadSS=K. 

If, now, the wind pressure disappears, the state of afifairs is given by — 

ii = WP/SaSi, i.e., 8=iC,/S,. 

Ample information is available for the estimating of K and Ki; the latter 

being obtained, a locut is fixed for ii=KiSi. This curve plotted for a 200- 

ft. span in aluminium is shown in Fig, 201, while at the top of the diagram 

is the elastic extension curve plotted downwards to represent a contraction. 

This is obtfuned simply by multiplying the stress by the elastic constant 
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reliable information is available respecting the physical properties of 
stranded cables, and with the broadening of the field of electric power 
transmission such data must be extended. 

The respective deflections on the copper and aluminum cables with and 
without wind-pressure are shown in Fig. 202. These curves, simmiarize all 
the foregoing calculations, and it will be seen that they are plotted to a 
base representing equivalent sectional area which, of course, is a function 
of current-carrying capacity. Thus the two materials are compared on 
the fairest possible basis. 

Analysis of these results is very instructive — ^it being seen that the maxi- 
mum amount by which the deflection on an aluminum line exceeds that for 
copper is about 35 per cent. With smaller sizes of cable than 0.1 sq. in. 
of course this ratio will increase, but this illustrates the fallacy of the state- 
ment frequently made to the effect that aluminum is only suitable for 
small and unimportant transmission schemes. It is exactly for the large 
power layouts that the advantages are best shown, and the greater the 
amount of power transmitted the better become both the technical and 
economic features of aluminum. The only point open to question is, at 
what section of cable does aluminiun become superior to copper? The pres- 
ent investigation is carried down to a section of approximately -j^ sq. in., 
or 100 amperes carrying capacity in copper, and it does not seem that any 
preponderating disadvantage accrues from the replacement of copper by 
aluminum. If, however, the matter were carried further, down to very 
small cross-sections, then the large deflections necessary owing to allowance 
for wind pressure would cause trouble in spacing the conductors. 

II. Outdoor Bus Structure Design 
Busbar Materials. — In designing outdoor substations and switching 
stations structiu'al as well as electrical characteristics of different busbar 
materials must be known so that the structure can be built at a minimimi 
cost consistent with the service it is expected to give. If consideration be 
given in design only to conductivity and the structural strength is allowed 
to come to what it will, many times the expense of supporting the busbars 
will amount to more than it should. Busbar design, therefore, involves a 
balancing of the cost of busbar material against the cost of supporting and 
installing it, so that the combined expense will be a minimum. W 
per is the material of which busbars are usually constro 
only material that can be used and straps are not t 
should be installed. Under some conditions alumini 
or steel, may be desirable, and tubing is often prefer) 
because the skin effect is not so noticeable. 
Results^ of investigations of busbar material I 

1 Electrical World, Jan. 8, 1916, pi«fiB i 
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C. A. Mees, formerly deigning en^neer of Southern Power C<Hnpany, tot 
outdoor Btations are ^ven in* the accompanying data. The Btnictural 
characteristicB of different sizes and kinds of pipe and the formulae should 
assist in the design of pipe framework such as is commonly employed in 
traDsmiaeion-hne switching stations and other outdoor structures. 

Size of Tubing Required. — To show how the accompanying data may be 
utilized in ascert^ning the relative v^ues of different busbar materialB, a 
specific caae has been worked out. It is assumed that a busbar £ in the ac- 
compatQdng diagram (Fig. 203) supports two crosa-busbais Ai and At at the 
points indicated and that each must carry 1650 amp. The distance between 
the supports of busbar B is 153 in., and the length of both cross-busbara 
is 15 ft. One-half of each cross-busbar must therefore be supported by 
busbar B. The busbar materials which will be considered ore indicated in 
the first column of Table 67. In the fifth column are the teuale strengths 
taken from Table 55, giving a factor of- safety of five. The permis^ble 
current densities, taken from Table 56, are in the next to the last column. 
Table 55.— Pbopsbtibb fob Busbar Materuis 



















































ClWT). 


Copper, hard drawn 


SO.OOO 


10,000 


555 


0.321 


100 




25,000 


5,000 


550 


0.318 


103 




25,000 


5,000 


168 


0.0975 


62 


'Brass, roUod 


4.i,000 


9,000 


.530 


0.307 


60 


Iron wrought 


55,f)00 


ll.OOO 


480 


378 


U,5 


Steel, i.i'.lJum 


SO.IHM) 


10,000 


4(><) 


(t,2S-f 





Table 66. — Curbent DENsmxa That are Satibfactort 



Smti™ 


Mahuuh 


Matcwal 


Ciac. MiM/A«i». 


Ai.?,/Sc». 1». 


DC. 
DC. 


Short 
Short 


Copper bars and 

Braaa tubing and 
aluminum bars 


1000 
1600 


1250 
800 


D.C. 

A.C. lighting 

D.C. 

A.C. lighting 


50 
75 
50 
75 


Copper bars and 
Brass' tubing and 


1200 
2000 


1000 
650 


A.C. inductive 
A.C. inductive 


75 
75 


Copper bars and 

tubing 
Brass tubing and 


1500 
2500 


850 
600 


A.C. inductive 
A.C. inductive 


200 
200 


Copper bars and 

Braaa tubing and 
aluminum bars 


1600 
2700 


800 
475 
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Starting with this information, the size and cros&-section of tubing re- 
quired, so far as electrical conductivity is concerned, may be determined by 
referring to Tables 58 to 66. Under the permisable current density look 
for the total current which must be carried. On the same line to the left 
the size and cross-sectional area of the tube required are given. The cross- 
section required for strap material is easily computed by dividing the total 
current by the permissible current density. 

Table 57. — Constants for Use in Computinq Deflection 



Matbbial 


B 


C-5/3S4i; 


cr-l/48« 


Wrou^t iron and steel 
Annealed copper 
Commercial brass 
Ahiminum (cast bare) 


28,000,000 
16,000,000 
13,500,000 
11,500,000 


0.000,000,000,465 
0.000,000,000,814 
0.000,000,000,065 
0.000,000,001,132 


0.000,000,000,744 
0.000,000,001,302 
0.000,000,001,531 
0.000,000,001,812 



Table 58. — ^Permissible Current Densities (Ordinary Practice) 

Copper bare: 1000 circ. mils/amp. or 1000 amp./sq. in. 
Aluminum bare*: 1000 amp./sq. in. for small sizes 

750 amp./sq. in. for general work 

500 amp./sq. in. for uu*ge8t sizes. 

* 1.56 times cross-sectional area of copper bare, of same conductivity; therefore ereater 
current densities can be allowed with afuminmn bare because of their greater radiating 
surface. 
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Table 59 


. — ^Wrouoht-Iron and Steel Steam, Gas and Water Pipe (Standard Iron- 
Pipe Sizes) 


DiAMsm (In.) 


5-lN.» 


J-In.« 


Mn.« 


Abba 

(Sq. In). 


Wbioht 

(Lb./Lin. 

Ft.) 


Nomiiud 


Inside 


Outside 


H 

1 

IH 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 


0.623 
0.824 
1.048 
1.380 
1.611 

2.067 
2.468 
3.067 
3.548 
4.026 

4.508 
5.045 
6.065 
7.023 
7.982 

8.937 
10.019 


0.840 

1.050 
1.315 
1.660 
1.900 

2.376 

2.875 
3.500 
4.000 
4.500 

5.000 
5.563 
6.625 
7.625 
8.625 

9.625 
10.750 


0.0405 
0.0704 
0.0959 
0.2341 
0.3248 

0.5996 
1.0642 
1.7242 
2.3896 
3.2087 

4.1555 

5.4770 

8.4086 

12.1785 

16.7674 

22.4312 
29.6158 


0.0260 
0.0370 
0.0630 
0.1944 
0.3085 

0.6646 
1.5298 
3.0174 
4.7792 
7.2197 

10.3887 
15.1856 
28.0921 
46.4334 
72.3095 

107.9506 
160.6550 


0.262 
0.334 
0.420 
0.562 
0.623 

0.787 
0.947 
1.163 
1.337 
1.509 

1.681 
1.880 
2.245 
2.590 
2.948 

3.283 
3.673 


0.2503 
0.3327 
0.4972 
0.6685 
0.7995 

1.0740 
1.7120 
2.2380 
2.6800 
3.1750 

3.6750 
4.3210 
5.5860 
6.9210 
8.4050 

10.0400 
11.9400 


0.837 
1.115 
1.668 
2.244 
2.678 

3.609 
5.739 
7.536 
9.001 
10.665 

12.340 
14.501 
18.762 
23.271 
28.177 

33.701 
40.065 
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Pbtbicai. and Stbccttjral Properties of Pipbb add ToBtNO {ConUnued) 
Table 60. — ^Wbouobt-Ibon and Stbbl Pipb (Doublb E<xiba Hbavt) 



Dtamsteb (In.) 


S-lN.« 


J-lN.« 


f^lN.» 


Amu 

(So. In.) 


WUOBT 

(L»./LiN. 
Ft.) 


Nominal 


Inside 


Outside 


2 

2H 
3 

W2 

4 

4H 
5 

6 


1.491 
1.755 
2.284 
2.716 
3.136 
3.564 
4.063 
4.875 


2.375 
2.875 
3.500 
4.000 
4.500 
5.000 
5.563 
6.625 


1.1089 
2.0055 
3.4398 
4.9388 
6.8239 
9.0877 
12.0708 
20.1410 


1.3168 

2.8829 

6.0196 

9.8777 

15.3539 

22.7192 

33.5749 

66.7176 

• 


0.705 
0.842 
1.045 
1.206 
1.371 
1.535 
1.722 
2.056 


2.686 
4.073 
5.524 
6.772 
8.180 
9.659 
11.341 
16.807 


9.Q2 
13.68 
18.56 
22.75 
27.48 
32.53 
38.12 
53.11 



Tablb 61. — Seamlr88 Copper and 


Brab8 Txtbing (Standabd Ibon-Pipb Sizes) 


DiAMBTBB (In.) 


S-lsJ 


J-lN.« 


f^lN.« 


Area 

(So. In.) 


WnoBT (L»./LxN. 
Ft.) 


Nominal 


Inside 


Outside 


CoK>er 


Brass 


1 


0.625 
0.822 
1.062 
1.368 
1.600 


0.840 
1.050 
1.315 
1.660 
1.900 


0.0403 
0.0708 
0.1280 
0.2412 
0.3342 


0.0169 
0.0372 
0.0842 
0.2005 
0.3174 


0.262 
0.333 
0.423 
0.560 
0.620 


0.2474 
0.3352 
0.4723 
0.6944 
0.8247 


0.95 
1.31 
1.79 
2.63 
3.15 


0.90 

1.25 
1.70 
2.50 
3.00 


2 

2H 
3 

3M 
4 


2.062 
2.500 
3.062 
3.500 

4.000 


2.375 
2.875 
3.500 
4.000 
4.500 


0.5664 
0.9976 
1.7405 
2.5955 
3.3559 


0.6732 
1.4336 
3.0456 
5.1909 
7.5491 


0.786 
0.950 
1.160 
1.330 
1.505 


1.0907 
1.5831 
2.2572 
2.9449 
3.3380 


4.20 

6.04 

8.72 

11.45 

13.33 


4.00 

5.75 

8.30 

10.90 

12.70 


4H 
5 
6 
7 

8 


4.500 
5.062 
6.125 
7.062 
8.000 


5.000 
5.563 
6.625 
7.625 
8.625 


4.2128 

5.2932 

7.6768 

11.4789 

16.3499 


10.5319 
14.7278 
25.4293 
43.7634 
70.5092 


1.700 
1.880 
2.256 
2.598 
2.941 


3.7307 
4.1808 
5.0069 
6.4943 
8.1607 


14.60 
16.54 
19.23 
25.53 
32.10 


13.90 
15.75 
18.31 
23.74 
29.86 



Table 62. — ^Wrought^Iron, Steel, Copper and Brass Pipe (Extra Heavy) 



DiAMSTEB (In.) 


S-lN." 


J-lN.« 


r-lN.« 


Arba 
(Sq. In.) 


WmoBT (Lb./Lin. Ft.) 


Nominal 


Inside 


Outside 


W. I. 

and 

Steel 


Copper 


Brass 


'A 
H 
1 

IK 

2 

2H 
3 

3H 
4 

5 
6 


0.542 
0.736 
0.951 
1.272 
1.494 

1.933 
2.315 
2.892 
3.358 
3.818 

4.181 
5.750 


0.840 
1.050 
1.315 
1.660 
1.900 

2.375 
2.875 
3.500 
4.000 
4.500 

5.563 
6.625 


0.0480 
0.0861 
0.1619 
0.2940 
0.4152 

0.7370 
1.3464 
2.2432 
3.1568 
4.3026 

7.4186 
12.3260 


0.0202 
0.0452 
0.1064 
0.2438 
0.3945 

0.8749 
1.9404 
3.9255 
6.3136 
9.6809 

20.6339 
40.8297 


0.250 
0.321 
0.402 
0.523 
0.604 

0.778 
0.923 
1.135 
1.306 
1.475 

1.839 
2.193 


0.3235 
0.4405 
0.6478 
0.8934 
1.0823 

1.4955 
2.2827 
3.0523 
3.7097 
4.4551 

6.1130 
8.4960 


1.09 
1.39 
2.17 
3.00 
3.63 

5.02 

7.67 

10.25 

12.47 

14.97 

20.54 
28.58 


1.33 

1.75 
2.48 
3.47 
4.46 

5.73 

8.72 

11.76 

14.39 

17.33 

23.94 
33.60 


1.20 
1.66 
2.36 
3.30 
4.25 

5.46 

8.30 

11.20 

13.70 

16.50 

22.80 
32.00 



Note. — ^EZztrarheavy tubing has the same properties as extra-heavy wrought-iron and 

as to weights. 
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To find the weight per foot of rectangular sections, multiply the ctosb- 
section in inches by twelve and by the weight per cubic inch (shown in * 
Table 55). The weight per foot of pipe may be read direct in Tables 59 
to 62. By substituting the computed weight in the formula for obtaining 
the maximum bending moment in a uniformly loaded beam with two sym- 
metrically placed concentrated loads, the following is obtained: 

j^ Wt.BXl53 . WLAX55 

J^max — g r o 

By inserting Mma» as computed from this equation and /, as ^ven in 
Table 55, in the formula S=^Mmax-^fj the required section modulus of 
busbar B is obtained. 

To ascertain whether the tube size previously selected for conductivity 
has the correct section modulus, Tables 59 to 62 are referred to, and the 
values of S as found there are compared with the required value S as com- 
puted. The dimensions chosen for strap material should be such that their 
product is the cross-section required for conductivity and also such that 
when they are substituted in the formula 5=(6<P)-^6 (where. 6 is the 




^Oroii Botbar 



^Batbart B 



t ^Batbart B 



^I62"=12'9^'- 



-180 =15 0— 



Fig. 203. — Conditions Assumed for Example Showing Application of Data 

thickness and d the depth of a strap laid on edge) a value equal to or greater 
than the required sectional modulus is obtained. 

Deflection of Tubing. — ^The dimensions required to prevent a deflection 
of more than 1/360 of the span may also be determined from the tables 
with the help of the following formulae: 

Case 1. — Bar supported at both ends and uniform load. 

^ . , , STTP CWV 
Required 7 = 33^^ = --^. 

Case 2. — Bar supported at both ends and load concentrated at mid-span. 

Required ^=48^+384^^ = 5 

Case 3. — Bar supported at both ends and two synunetrical loads. 

u ■-■ . r T^flCSP-^g^) . 5W2P _ CTa(6P-8o»)+CTr»P 
Keqmredi- ^^j^ ■^384BZ)" D 

In which a is distance from load to nearest support; W is total load (in 
pounds) uni^ ^''^tributed and including weight of bar; W\ is total 
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weight of bar (in pounds); P is load (in pounds) concentrated; I is length 
of span (in inches), and D is deSection (in inches). 

The values of E, C and C are given in Table 57. When I is computed, 
the size of tube needed can be ascertained by using Tables 59 to 62. 

Taslk 67.— Cursxnt 1650 Amp. (See Fiq. 203) 











n 






Coi-UUCTITrTT 






£ 


— 


S 


J 


(Air.) 




Sill 


1 
£ 


2 


1.6 


^ 




HITAI. 


£ 


1 


Aluminum 


2iBi,l4in.x5'4JB. 


3.00 


2,235 


5.000 


045 


288 


620 


1,628 




2m.x^».a.x4,tim. 


3.04 


2,235 


5,000 


0.45 


1.88 


620 


1,647 


Hard copper 


2m,xKm.x3i-iin. 


6.74 


4,710 


10.000 


0.47 


1.02 


1,000 


1,750 


Soft copper 


3in.x>iLn.x3Hin. 


6.74 


4,710 


5,000 


0.94 


1.02 


1,000 


1,750 


Seamless copper 


















tube 


2Hin.Btd. 


6.04 


4,375 


10,600 


0.44 


1.00 


1,000 


1,583 




















tube 


2 in. ex. h. 


5.73 


4,140 


10,000 


0.41 


0.74 


1,000 


1,496 




















lube 


3 in. aid. 


8.30 


5,910 


9,000 


0.66 


1.74 


600 


1,354 




















tube 


2Mex.h. 


8-30 


5,010 


9,000 




1.35 


600 


1,370 


Seamless brass 


















tube 


3>iBld, 


10.90 


7,545 


9,000 


0.84 


2.60 


600 


1,767 




















tube 


3 in. ex. h. 


11-20 


7,77o 


9,000 


0.86 


2,24 


600 


1,831 



Tabub 68. — UsHrui. Caosa-SKcnoN Equivaijnib 



1 mU- 0.001 in. 

1 circ. mil-0,7854 aq. mil. 

1 eq. mil = 1.273 circ. mil. 

1 eq. in. ^ 1,273,240 circ. mils- 1,000,000 Bq. mila. 



In the selection of straps for busbars it must be borne in mind that twist- 
ing occurs before the safe limits for other phenomena are reached. By 
experiment the following limitations have been obtained: The unsupported 
span should not exceed 7 ft. 6 in. for copper and 10 ft. for aluminum. 
Furthermore, it has been found that these spans should not be attempted 
without providing rigid clamps over separators at a spacing not exceeding 
3 ft. 9 in. 

For columns or struts use a maximum ratio of slendemess l-i-r= 120 and 
P= 19,000- (1000 -i-r up to a maximum value of 13,000 lb. per square inch. 

III. Useful Diagbams anh Data 
Flow <d Water in Open Channels. — ^The chart of Fig. 204 affords a com- 
pact convenient means for solving graphically flow problems based on the 
well-known Kutter formula. In the notatioD, P ' ~adiuB or 
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mean depth; iSissIopeof the water surface; n the coeffident of RMigfaaw 
and G the constant in the expression, V=cy/RS is tajcen aa, 
41.6+(0.0028/i)+(lJl/n) 
"" l+141.6+(0.0028/«)l (n/VB' 




IJ 
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By means of the dia- 
gram any one of the 
four variables, V, R, S, 
or n can be found when 
the other three are 
known. 

Frictioii Loss in 

Wrought-^on Pipes. 

—The curves of Fig. 

205 deal with three 

variables so that in 

%_ case two are known 

i£ the third can be found 

£ djrectly. The diagram 

'3 is plotted with veloci- 

^ ties from 1.0 to 10.0 ft. 

X per see, and friction 

head per 100 ft. from 

0.1 ft. to 100 ft. 

Example. — Assume 

= 3 it is desired to know 

^ c the drop in head per 

" ^ 100 ft. of 12 in. pipe 

3 g with a velocity of 

£ ^ water of 5 ft. per sec. 

■^ s Starting on the lower 

c o scale at 5 ft. per sec. 

I J and running vertically 

£ g up to a 12 in. pipe, 

-g then horizontally 

^ across to the left band 

1. scale, it is found that 

g the drop in head will 

ti be 0.8 ft. per 100 ft. of 

"* pipe. 

Siphons. — ^When 
water is lifted by a 
pipe line Lo a greater 
height than the initial 
water level by siphon 
action in the course of 
such a line over valleys 
and the like, the dis- 
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charge may be taken equal to that of an ordimuy |Hpe. In such enea, hot- 
ever, special attention must be ^ven to benda and elbows. The head Mm- 
sary to overcome the friction of beads in the lupe when deducted fnn 
the actual head will i^ve the head under which the discharge will take plite. 
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1 all aphons, arrangements must be made, to secure an effective flush 
irough them. 

Specific Speeds for Different Heads and Wheel Ratings. — Present prac- 
cc indicates that the Francis turbine wheel is suitable for heads as high as 
X) ft. and specific speeds (metric units, see page 27) as low as 12, and im- 
iilse wheels for heads up to 3000 ft. or over, with specific speeds as high as 
for heads up to 2000 ft. There are so few plants employing heads above 
XX) ft. that practice has not shown just what specific speeds can be 
■ached with impulse wheels under these extra high heads. In Fig. 208 is 
lown a graphical solution of the general equation for specific speed for 
eads from 100 to 2500 ft., speeds from 200 to 720 r. p. m. and horse-powers 
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^BydnnllePlut 

ElMtiical Plut (Not laeludlns Power TmufDnnm) 
^ ElaeMoal Plant Completa (InclndlnK Goicimton, Exelten, Tmufon 
*= BidimBlIc and Blaetricul Plant (Wlthoat Powsr Tnuuf omun) 
= Hydra-Elaetrlc Povw SUtkm Complgta 



om 1000 to 25,000 as worked out by J. P. JoUyman of the Pacific Gas and 
lectric Company, San Francisco, Cal. ("Proceedings" June, 1915, Con- 
iDtioD National Electric Light Association). An inspection of this 
a^Tun shows that there are many combinations of head, speed and output 
hich i^ve specific speeds between 4 and 12 and which cannot therefore be 
let by eitho* a Francis turbine or by a sii^le jet impulse wheel. To se- 
ire a proper solution it becomes necessary to change the speed or the 
jtput required from a single jet wheel. In general it may be said that the 
lost desirable speeds for water wheel generators from 3000 kw. to 15,000 kw. 
re about 400 r. p. m., and that this speed tends to call for impulse wheels 
Aving high spedfic speeds and Francis turbines having low specific speeds. 
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From the standpoint of efficiency the water wheel is by far the most 
important part of the plant, nnce imder favorable conditions a greats 
gain can be secured in the efficiency of the wheel than in any other put 
It is therefore essential that the speed and output of the unita be selected 
with reference to securing the best posfdble conditions for the water wbeeU. 




Minimizing leakage and taking care of end thrust are probably of greatest 
importance in the design of Francis turbines. Balancing is automatically 
accomplished by proper arrangement of the leakage ports. If unchecked 
by a governor, water wheels may attain 200 per cent, of rated speed, there- 
fore generators used with them should be designed to withstand the re- 
cessive stresses and the increases of voltage which are caused thereby. 
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Rating of Govemors. — ^The following formulae can be used to approxi- 
mate closely the size of governor required for any water wheel having 
wicket gates, as made by the different governor manufacturers. 

(1) Rating in ft.-lbs. = [ ^+3] D^N 

HpXC 

(2) Rating in ft.-lbs. = /^ 

(3) Rating in ft.-lbs. =^|^ 

Where, Hp is horse-power of the wheel unit; H is operating head; D is 
diameter of runner in inches; K is ratio of width to diameter of runner; N 
is number of runners and C is a constant. 

Formula (1) may be used for govemors made by Piatt Iron Works; 
formula (2) for those made by Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
S. Morgan Smith Company, Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company and the 
Pelton Water Wheel Company; and formula (3) for those made by James 
Leffel and Company. The constant C for formula (2) has a value ranging 
from 20 to 55 depending upon the head, power, type of guide vanes, gates, 
gate riggings, etc. For a maximmn governor effort to open gates of about 
8000, the value of C may be considered about 32. Manufacturers should 
be consulted in selecting the rating for a governor especially when the effort 
to overcome unbalance of gate may be excessive. 

Weights of Prime Movers and Electrical Machinery. — ^The straight line 
curves of Figs. 209a and 6 give the approximate weights of machinery of 
modem design. The weights given are total for complete machine. In 
Fig. 2096 the abscissas for the alternator curve should be considered as 
kva./r. p. m. while for induction motors it should be taken as (kw. output/ 
r. p. m.). On the average electrical apparatus is not as heavy as prime 
movers for the same kva./r. p. m. 

Cost Data on Electrical Generating Units, Motors and Prime 

Movers * 
Table 69. — Coot of Machines in Dollars 



Namb of Machinb 


Cost in Dollabs 


New direct-current generators and motors 
Second-hand direct-current generators and motors 
360O-r.p.m. turbo-alternator sets 
1800-r.p.m. turbo-alternator sets 


■^(jS:)' 

/ Kw. \ <"« 
33.500 (b.p.„.) 

/ Kw. \«» 



* Electrical World, Oct. 2, 1915.— "Cost per Pound of Electrical Machinery," by 
Leonard A. Doggett. 
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fig. 200a. — Approximate 
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Tablb 70. — Cost in Dolubb 





New OB 
Bkohd-Hahs 






aooi 


0.01 


0.1 


1.0 


10.0 


Direct-cuiKnt generators and 

Induction motors 
Aiternatora 


New 
New 
New 
New 


85 
100 


280 
260 


1,150 
SSO 
1,200 


5,500 
3,600 
4,600 
37,000 


16,000 
136,000 


Low-apeed en^es 
High-speed engines 
Low-speed engines 


New 

New 
New 
New 


Com 
Com 

Sim 
Sim 


powid 
pound 


1,6()0 

dm 


6,000 
4,900 
3^ 
2.530 


17,700 
13,500 


Direct-current generators and 

motors 
Induction motois 
Alternators 
Engine-driven direct-current 

and alternating-current 


Second-hand 
Second-hand 
Second-hand 

Second-hand 


40 
45 


120 
170 
140 

200 


450 
550 
450 

700 


1,600 
2,500 
2,200 

3,000 


8,000 
13,000 



Tablb 71.— Weight in Poundb 

























0.001 


OOL 


0.1 


I.O 


10,0 


Direct-current generators and motors 


130 


810 


4.300 


22,000 


110,000 


Induction motors 


80 


510 


2,S00 


15,000 


81,000 


Alternators 


130 


810 


4,200 




90,000 


Turbo-a)ternatora 








170.000 


640,000 


Low-spopd engines 






2,400 


19.000 


140,000 


High-speed engines 






4,600 


31,000 
















nating-currenl generators 




1,400 


8,000 


50,000 


250.000 



Table 72. — Cents per Pound 





Nbwob 

Skokd-Hand 


Ki..+8-».ii. 




0.001 


0.01 


0.1 


1.0 


lao 




New 
New 
New 
New 

New 
New 
New 
New 

Second-hand 
Second-band 

Second-hand 


65 
125 

Com 
Com 

Sim 

31 
66 


35 
51 

pound 

r 

15 
33 
17 

14 


27 
30 
29 

36 

is 

11 
20 
11 

9 


25 
23 
23 
22 

28 
15 
17 
8 

7 
17 
11 

6 




motors 

Ait«matora 
Turbo^tematois 

Low-speed engbea 
HighHjpeed enipnes 

Hi^-speed engines 

motora 
Induction motors 
Altematora 


is 

21 
11 
'» 

9 
5 
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iLE 74. — Bare Concemtric-Lat Cables of Standard Annealed Copper 

(English Units) 



F Cabls 


Ohmbpbb 


1000 FxsT 


Pounds 

PiR 

1000 
Few 


Standard Concentric 
Stranding 


Flexible Concentric 
Stranding 


w 


A.W. 
G. 
No. 


26«C 

(-TTF) 


65«C 

(-149* F) 


Num- 
ber 
of 

Wires 


Diameter 

of Wires, 

in Mils 


Outside 
Diam- 
eter, in 
Mils 


Num- 
ber 
of 

Wires 


Diameter 

of Wires. 

in Mils 


Outside 
Diam- 
eter, in 
Mils 


00 
OO 
DO 




0.005 39 
.005 68 
.005 99 


0.006 22 
.006 55 
.006 92 


6180. 
5870. 
5560. 


127 
127 
127 


125.5 
122.3 
119.1 


1631. 

1590. 

. 1548. 


169 
169 
169 


108.8 
106.0 
103.2 


1632. 
1590. 
1548. 


OO 
OO 




.006 34 
.006 74 


.007 32 
.007 78 


5250. 
4940. 


127 
127 


115.7 
112.2 


1504. 
1459. 


169 
169 


100.3 
97.3 


1504. 
1460. 


OO 
OO 
OO 




.007 19 
.007 70 
.008 30 


.006 30 
.008 89 
.009 58 


4630. 
4320. 
4010. 


91 
91 
91 


128.4 
124.0 
119.5 


1412. 
1364. 
1315. 


127 
127 
127 


108.7 
105.0 
101.2 


1413. 
1365. 
1315. 


OO 
OO 




.008 99 
.009 81 


.0104 
.0114 


3710. 
3400. 


91 
91 


114.8 
109.9 


1263. 
1209. 


127 
127 


97.2 
93.1 


1284. 
1210. 


90 
OO 
OO 




.0108 
.0114 
.0120 


.0124 
.0131 
.0138 


3090. 
2930. 
2780. 


61 
61 
61 


128.0 
124.8 
121.5 


1152. 
1123. 
1093. 


91 
91 
91 


104.8 

102.2 

99.4 


1153. 
1124. 
1094. 


OO 
30 
30 




.0127 
.0135 
.0144 


.0146 
.0156 
.0166 


2620. 
2470. 
2320. 


61 
61 
61 


118.0 
114.5 
110.9 


1062. 

1031. 

998. 


91 
91 
91 


96.6 
93.8 
90.8 


1063. 
1031. 


OO 
OO 




.0154 
.0166 


.0178 
.0192 


2160. 
2010. 


61 
61 


107.1 
103.2 


964. 
929. 


91 
91 


87.7 
84.5 


965. 
930. 


OO 
OO 




.0180 
.0196 


.0207 
.0226 


1850. 
1700. 


61 
61 


99.2 
95.0 


893. 
855. 


91 
91 


81.2 
77.7 


893. 
855. 


OO 
OO 
OO 




.0216 
.0240 
.0270 


.0249 
.0277 
.0311 


1540. 
1390. 
1240. 


37 
37 
37 


116.2 
110.3 
104.0 


814. 
772. 
728. 


61 
61 
61 


90.5 
85.9 
81.0 


815. 
773. 
729. 


00 
OO 
00 




.0308 
.0360 
.0431 


.0356 
.0415 
.0498 


1080. 
926. 
772. 


37 
37 
37 


97.3 
90.0 
82.2 


681. 
630. 
675. 


61 
61 
61 


75.7 
70.1 
64.0 


682. 
631. 
676. 


00 
OO 
00 


0000 

000 

00 


.0509 
.0642 
.0811 


.0587 
.0741 
.0936 


653. 
518. 
411. 


19 
19 
19 


105.5 
94.0 
83.7 


528. 
470. 
418. 


37 
37 
37 


75.6 
67.3 
60.0 


533. 
471. 
420. 


00 
00 




1 


.102 
.129 


.117 
.149 


326. 
258. 


19 
19 


74.5 
66.4 


373. 
332. 


37 
37 


53.4 
47.6 


374. 
333. 


00 
00 


2 
3 


.162 
.205 


.187 
.237 


205. 
163. 


7 

7 


97.4 
86.7 


292. 
260. 


19 
19 


59.1 
52.6 


296. 
263. 


00 
00 


4 
5 


.259 
.326 


.299 
.376 


129. 
102. 


7 
7 


77.2 
68.8 


232. 
206. 


19 
19 


46.9 
41.7 


234. 
209. 


00 
00 
00 


6 
7 
8 


.410 
.519 
.654 


.473 
.599 
.755 


81.0 
64.3 
51.0 


7 
7 
7 


61.2 
54.5 
48.6 


184. 
164. 
146. 


19 
19 
19 


37.2 
36.1 
29.5 


186. 
166. 
147. 



s Ubie is taken from Circular No. 31, Copper Wire Tables. Third Edition. October 1. 1914, U. S. 
>f Standards, and is in accord with standaras adopted by the Standards Committee of the American 
9 of Electriciil Engineers, both in respect to the " Number of wiies" and in respect to the correction 
ase of resistanoe and mass due to the twist of the wires. The values given for Ohms per 1000 feet " 
mnds per 1000 feet" are 2 per cent, ^ater than for a solid rod of cioss section equal to the total 
stion of the wires of the cable. This increment of 2 per cent, means that the values are correct 
es having a lay of 1 in 15.7. 

Copper Wire. — 98 per cent. Pure Specific Gravity 8.89. 
Weight per 1,000 feet = .003027 Xd* or 330353 

Weight per mile = .015983X4* or §2567 

..^r .^o r. 30,81 5 ' 10180.694 
Resistance per 1,000 feet at 60 F. = ry ^ qqq f » or j 

_^, ^^^^ 31*804 ' 10507.4 

Resistance per 1,000 feet at 75 ^- "^ ly per 1 OOO ft °' — 5* — 
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Specific conductivity of pure copper is 100 (100 inches pure copper wei^ting 100 g^uOB 
at 60** F. s 0.1516 ohms) of commercial copper, from 96 to 102 per cent, of atandard. 

The percentage of conducti\nty of copper is found by measuring the resistance of a 

sample of the same length and wei^t as the standard and at the same te m perature. 

100 X A 
A^resistance of standard, r = the resistance of sample, sper eent. ooadofr- 

tivity. 



0000 

000 

00 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 



Table 75. — Equivalents of 

= 4t3 = 8-6 

= 4-4=8-7 

= 4-5=8-8 

= 4-6=8-9 

= 4-7 = 8-10 

= 4-8 = 8-11 

= 4-9 = 8-12 

= 4-10 = 8-13 

= 4-11 = 8-14 

= 4-12 = 8-15 

= 4-13 = 8-16 

= 4-14 = 8-17 

= 4-15 = 8-18 

= 4-10 

= 4-17 

= 4-18 

= 4-19 



2-0 

2-1 

2-2 

2-3 

2-4 

2-5 

2-6 

2-7 

2-8 

2-9 

2-10 

2-11 

2-12 

2-13 

2-14 

2-15 

2-16 

2-17 

2-18 

2-19 



Wires: B A 

= 10-9 = 

= 16-10 = 

= 16-11 = 

= 16-12 = 

= 16-13 = 

= 16-14 = 

= 1&-15 = 

= 16-16 

= 1&-17 

= 16-18 



S Gauge 

32-12 
32-13 
32-14 
32-15 
3^16 
32-17 
32-18 



64r-15 
64r-16 
64r-17 



Table 76. — Decimal Equh'alentb 
8ths, 16ths, 32ds and 64ths of an Inch 

8ths 



1/8 =1^5 


12 =.500 


3/4 =.750 


1/4 =.250 


5/8 =.625 


7/8 =.875 


3/8 =.375 


16ths 




1/16 = .0625 


7/16 = .4375 


13/16 = .8125 


3 16 = .1S75 


9/ 16 = .5625 


15/16 = .9375 


5/16 = .312.5 


11/16 = .6875 
32ds 




1/32 = .03125 


13/32 = .40625 


25/32 = .78125 


3/32 = .09375 


15/32 = .46875 


27/32 = .84375 


5/32 = .15625 


17/32 = .53125 


29/32 = .90625 


7/32 =21875 


19/32 = .59375 


31/32 = .96875 


9 '32 = .28125 


2 1/32 = .65625 




11/32 = .34375 


2:V32 = .71875 
(Uths 




l/r>4 = .015625 


23/64 = .359375 


45/64 = .703 125 


3/(U = .046875 


2,5/^4 = .390625 


47/64 = .734375 


5/64 = .078 125 


27/64 = .421875 


49/64 = .765625 


7/64 = .109375 


29/64 = .45:^25 


51/64 = .796875 


9/64 = .140625 


3 1/64 =.484375 


53/64 = .82S125 


11/64 = .17 1875 


a3/64 = .515625 


55/64 = .859375 


13/04 = .203 125 


35/64 = .546875 


57/64 = .890625 


15/64 = .234375 


37/64 = .578125 


59/64 = .921875 


17/64 = .265625 


39/64 = .609375 


61/64 = .953125 


19/64 = .296875 


4 1/(>4 = . 640625 


63/64 = .984375 


21/64 = .328125 


43/64 = .67 1875 
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Table 77. — Wire Gauges in Mils 









BlR- 


New 








Bib-" 


Nbw 


%,V 


ROKB- 


Browm a 


MINO- 


British 


m Y 


ROEB- 


Bbown a 


lONO- 


Bbitxsb 


No. 


UNOB 


Shabfb 


HAM A 


Stand- 


No. 


UNOS 


Sbabpb 


HAJf A 


Stand- 






a 


Stubs 


ard 








Stubs 


ABD 


000,000 


460. 






464. 


16 


63. 


50.82 


65. 


64. 


00,000 


430. 






432. 


17 


54. 


45.26 


58. 


56. 


0,000 


393. 


460. 


454. 


400. 


18 


47. 


40.3 


49. 


48. 


000 


362. 


409.6 


425. 


372. 


19 


41. 


35.89 


42. 


40. 


00 


331. 


364.8 


380. 


348 


20 


35. 


31.96 


35. 


36. 





307. 


324.9 


340. 


324. 


21 


32. 


28.46 


32. 


32. 


1 


283. 


289.3 


300. 


300. 


22 


28. 


25.35 


28. 


28. 


2 


263. 


257.6 


284. 


276. 


23 


25. 


22.57 


25. 


24. 


3 


244. 


229.4 


259. 


252. 


24 


23. 


20.1 


22. 


22. 


4 


225. 


204.3 


238 


232. 


25 


20. 


17.9 


20. 


20. 


5 


207. 


181.9 


220. 


212. 


26 


18. 


15.94 


18. 


18. 


6 


192. 


162. 


203. 


192. 


27 


17. 


14.2 


16. 


16.4 


7 


177. 


144.3 


180. 


176. 


28 


16. 


12.64 


14. 


14.8 


8 


162. 


128.5 


165. 


160. 


29 


15. 


11.26 


13. 


13.6 


9 


148. 


114.4 


148. 


144. 


30 


14. 


10.03 


12. 


12.4 


10 


135. 


101.9 


134. 


128. 


31 


13.5 


8.93 


10. 


11.6 


11 


120. 


90.74 


120. 


116. 


32 


13. 


7.95 


9. 


10.8 


12 


105. 


80.81 


109. 


104. 


33 


11. 


7.08 


8. 


10. 


13 


92. 


71.96 


95. 


92. 


34 


10. 


6.3 


7. 


9.2 


14 


80. 


64.08 


83. 


80. 


35 


9.5 


5.62 


5. 


8.4 


15 


72. 


57.07 


72. 


72. 


36 


9. 


6. 


4. 


7.6 



IV. Conversion Factors Useful in Hydroelectric Work 

(Weight of one cubic foot of water taken as 62.4 lb.) 

One ft. head =0.434 lb. per square inch pressure. 

One hp. under one foot head =8.83 second ft. 

One kw. under one foot head = 11.82 second ft. (100%) 

One acre per day = 1.815 sq. ft. per hour. 

One acre per hour = 12.1 sq. ft. per second. 

One cu. ft. per second under one foot head =0.847 kw. 

One cu. ft. per second under one foot head = 1.1135 hp. (100%) 

One cu. ft. per second = 1.9835 acre ft. per day. 

One cu. ft. per second = 102 meters per hour. 

One cu. ft. per day = 1.18 liters per hour. 

One acre ft. under one foot head = 1.022 kw. hours. 

One cu. in. per second = 50 cu. ft. per day. 

One liter per second = 127,132 cu. ft. per hour. 

One acre ft. per day =0.504 second ft. 

One acre ft. per day = 1.815 cu. ft. per hour. 

One acre ft. per hour =726 cu. ft. per minute. 

One acre ft. per hour = 12.1 second ft. 

One in. in depth =3,630 cu. ft. per acre. 

One ft. in depth =43,560 cu. ft. per acre. 

One meter in depth = 142,913 cu. ft. per acre. 

One in. of rain per month (30.45 da3r8) =0.8832 sec. ft. per sq. mile. 

One in. of rain per year (365.25 days) = 0.0736 sec. ft. per sq. mile. 

One cu. ft. per acre=0.0(X)2755 inch in depth. 

One cu. in. per sq. ft. =0.(X)7 inch in depth. 

One liter per sq. meter =0.0394 inch in depth. 
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1,000;000 cu. ft. per acre per day » 0.0002657 ft. per seoond. 

1,000,000 cu. ft. per acre per hour =-0.006377 ft. per seoond. 

1,000,000 cu. ft. per acre per second = 1.98347 ft. per day. 

One in. per hour =87,120 cu. ft. per acre per day. 

One in. per hour =645.33 cu. ft. per sq. mile per seoond. 

One ft. per hour = 7,744 cu. ft. per sq. mile per seoond. 

One hp. hour = 1,980,000 ft. lbs. 

One watt hour = 2,654.31 ft. lbs. 

One meter hp. hour= 1,952,910 ft. lb. 

One hp. =550 ft. lb. per second. 

One hp. = 1.0139 meter hp. 

One watt =0.00134 hp. 

One meter hp. =0.9863 hp. 

One kw. = l}i hp. 

Specific gravity of sea water = 1.026. 

Atmospheric pressure at sea level, average 14.7 lb. 

Height of a column of mercury in a perfect vacuum at sea level » 29.9 in. 

Height of a column of water in a perfect vacuum at sea leyel »34.9 ft. 

If the head of a colunm of water is expressed in feet and the pressure at the foot of tlie 

colunm in poimds Qbs.) per square inch, then 

head =2.31 x pressure 

pressure = head -^ 2.3 1 

=0.434 X head (independently of the sixe of column) 

An approximate allowance for friction-head can be made by substituting 0.5 for 0.434, 

thus 

total pressure =0.5 x head (approximately) 

If (d) is the diameter of a pipe and (I) the length, both in inches, then the capacity will 

be = 0.000455 cP I cubic feet. 
The weight of water in lbs. in a pipe is 0.0284 d* L 

The weight of water in a pipe one yard (36 in.) long will be 0.024 x 36d* = 1.022(P, 
that Is, the weight of water in lbs. per yd. in a pipe can be taken as equal to the square 

of the diameter in inches with an error only of about 2 per cent. 
Barometer in inches x 0.4908 = pressure per square inch. 
Atmospheric pressure Ji mile above sea level = 14.02 lbs. per sq. in. 
Atmospheric pressure J^ mile above sea level = 13.33 lbs. per sq. in. 
Atmospheric pressure % mile above sea level = 12.66 lbs. per sq. in. 
Atmospheric pressing 1.0 mile above sea level = 12.02 per sq. in. 
Atmospheric pressure IJ^ mile above sea level = 11.42 lbs. per sq. in. 
Atmosi)heric pressure 1 3^ mile above sea level = 10.88 lbs. per sq. in. 
Atmospheric pressure 2.0 miles above sea level = 9.88 lbs. per sq. in. 
The equivalent HEAD of water in lbs., is for 
Sea level = .33.95 lbs. 

Altitude, 34 mile above sea level =32.38 lbs. 
3^2 niilt^ above sea level = 30.79 lbs. 
^4 mile above sea level =29.24 lbs. 
1.0 mile above sea level =27.76 lbs. 
1 }4 miles above sea level = 26.38 lbs. 
1^ miles above sea level =25.13 lbs. 
2.0 miles above sea level =22.82 lbs. 
One ft. of water 39.1 deg. F. =62.425 lbs. on the sq. ft. 
One ft. of water 39.1 deg. F. =0.4335 lbs. on the sq. in. 
One ft. of water 39.1 deg. F. =0.0295 atmosphere. 
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ft. of water 39.1 deg. F. » 0.8826 in. of mercury at 32 deg. F. 
ft. of water 39.1 deg. F.« 773.3 ft. of air at 32 deg. F. 
lb. on the sq. ft., at 39.1 deg. F. -» 0.01602 ft. of water. 
lb. on the sq. in., at 39.1 deg. F. » 2.307 ft. of water. 
ft. of water at 62 deg. F. « 62.355 lbs. per sq. ft. 
ft. of water at 62 deg. F. « 0.433 lbs. per sq. in. 
in. of water at 62 deg. F. » 0.036 lbs. per aq. in. 
iDte lb. of water on the aq. in. at 62 deg. F. ^2.3 ft. of water. 
^ONm ft. of water per secoiui » 0.3048 meter per second. 

ft. of water per second » 0.018288 kilometer per minute, 
ft. of water per second « 0.01 1364 mile per minute, 
meter length » 3.28 ft. 
One kilometer length » 3,280 ft. 
- fDne kilometer length » 0.62137 mile. 
One ft. length =:= 0.3048 meter. 
One meter per second » 3.28 ft. per second. 
One meter per second » 0.06 kilometer per minute. 
One meter per second » 0.037283 mile per minute. 
One kilometer per minute '■54.682 ft. per second. 
One kilometer per minute » 16.667 meters per second. 
One kilometer per minute » 0.62 138 mile per minute. 
One mile per minute » 88.0 ft. per second. 
One mile per minute « 26.822 meters per second. 
One mile per minute » 1.6 kilometers per minute. 
One liter (1 cu. decimeter) =61.023 cu. inches. 
One liter (1 cu. decimeter) =0.03531 cu. ft. 
One liter (1 cu. decimeter) » 2.202 lbs. of water at 62 deg. F. 
One cu. ft. capacity a 28.317 liters. 
One cu. yd. (27 cu. ft.) =764.559 liters. 
One gaUon (British) =4.543 liters. 
One gallon (British) =277.274 cu in. 
One gallon (American) =3.785 liters. 
One gallon (American) =231.0 cu. in. 
One acre =43,560 sq. ft. 
One acre =208.71 ft. on one side of square. 
One acre =4,840 sq. yds. 
640 acres = 1 sq. mile. 
247.11 acres = 1 sq. kilometer. 
2.4711 acres = 1 hectare . 



V. OUTLINB OP HtDROELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT AND NOMENCLATURE 

General Features of the Stbtbm: 

(A) Head-works. 

(B) Forebay. 

(C) Power-house. 

PBOTBCnON OF THE StBTBM: 

(a) Expansion joints. 

(b) Air-valves. 

(c) Sluioe-gates. 
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Fig. 210.— Eawntiiil Features of a Hydraulic System 
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Pabtb of the System: 

Intake (A'). — Other things being equal, the intake should be located at the dam 
and be a part of it. 

Conduit (B'). — ^This may be of any combination — flume, canal, tunnel or earth- 
ditch, and should be of such a grade as to insure safety. 

Surge- or Stattopipb (C). — ^This should not be of a less size than the total area 
of penstock pipes and much larger if possible to insure satisfactory operating con- 
ditions. In every case (C) is much preferable. 

Regulating Basin (C). — ^This should alwa3rs be used in preference to a stand- 
pipe. Its use will not only reduce the strain on the pressure pipes, but it may be 
drawn from as required during heavy overloads, or other short-period calls for more 
power at the power-house. It may also receive water to take care of loads during 
summer droughts, etc. 

Penstock (pressure pipes) (D'). — ^This may consist of either reinforced concrete 
(wet or dry mix) pipes, steel or iron pipes, or wooden-stave pipes, with expansion 
joints and air valves properly located along the pipe line. 
Applied Formulae: A number of formuke are used for hydraulic calculations. In fact, 
taking only the varied formula for discharge coefficient c, reduced to the form 
V'^cVRSf there are about 20 different formulse from which to choose, as the Smith, 
Williams, Bazin, Unwin, Kutter, Flamant, Lampe, Darcy, Moritz, Hawksley, 
Weisback, Lawford, Prony, Nelville, Fanning, Eytelwein, Bruges, Qrimp, and 
Taylor, etc. Those formuke are given which are in common use on hydroelectric 
systems. 

Key to Symbols Used in Formulas of Fig. 210 

Ac = Surge-pipe area, li Ab equals Ac then Hi^Vy/lb-i-0 

a = Cross-sectional area of conduit. 

C = Regulating basin or reservoir. Where this is constructed and used, the stand- 
pipe is of no use. 

Ci sStandpipe. This is not employed where a regulating basin has been provided. 

d B Diameter of pipe in inches. 

di = Diameter of pipe in feet. 

O = Equal to 32.16. 

h s Head in feet. 

H sHead loss by friction. 

hp. =« Horse-power. 

Hi = Theoretical head due to velocity of water. 

Hp =Head due to pressure. 

Hu =* Excess pressure on pipe in feet of head due to sudden stoppage of flow. 

H§ = Maximum height of water in surge-pipe when all the energy is given up. 

Ht « Total head in feetj where Hd is the distance above datum line in ft., and p is 
pressure in lbs. per sq. ft. * 

-^Hi B Greater than H§. 
—Hi ^Less than Ht. 

lb = Total length of conduit. 

Id s Total length of pipe line. 

Pa = Theoretical energy in acre-feet per kw.-hour; where Ra is the number of acres 
of regulating basin area per ft. depth. For any other efficiency bdow 100 
per cent, multiply number by given efficiency; as, for 80 per 
0.025X 0.80 » 0.82. 

P^mi » Stored energy in conduit or pipe line. 

Pm » Pressure increase per sq. in. at the bottom end of pipe line. 
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Fig. 211. — Essential Features of a Transmission System 
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Pt = Theoretical energy in kw.-houra stored in regulating bajdn. For any percentage 
below 100 per cent, divide the divisor by given percentage; a0, 80 per cent, 
eff. is 42,500 +0.80 = 50,000-kw.-hour8. 

Pr =Wet perimeter of conduit. 

Q = Quantity of water discharged in cu. ft. per second. 

R = Mean hydraulic radius, = a -5- Pr 

Rp — Hydraulic mean radius in pipe, equal to 0.25 diameter of pipe. 

8 = Fall of water surface in any distance; sine of the angle of slope. 

S = Hydraulic slope —h+l. 

Sp = Excess strain in pipe in lbs. per sq. in. due to sudden stoppage of flow. 

t = Thickness of pipe in inches. 

V = Velocity in feet per second (dimensions in feet). 
Ve = Slope-bottom and mean velocity in conduit. 

Yff r= Velocity-head in pipe line. 

V s Velocity in feet per second (using constant coefficient). 



Table 78. — Maximum Transmission Voi/tages in the United States — 1916 
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Maximum Tran»- 




Maximum Tran»* 


Statb 


MISBION VOLTAQB 


Statis 


MiaaioN VoiffAoa 


Alabama 


110,000 


Nebraska 


33,000 


Arizona 


45,000 


Nevada 


66,000 


Arkansas 


13,200 


New Hampshire 


15,000 


California 


150,000 


New Jersey 


33,000 


Colorado 


100,000 


New Mexico 


2,300 


Connecticut 


33,000 


New York 


110,000 


Delaware 


2,300 


North Carolina 


100,000 


Florida 


6,600 


North Dakota 


6,600 


Georgia 


110,000 


Ohio 


33,000 


Idaho 


44,000 


Oklahoma 


6,600 


Illinois 


66,000 


Oregon 


66,000 


Indiana 


35,000 


Pennsylvania 


125,000 


Iowa 


35,000 


Rhode Island 


110,000 


Kansas 


60,000 


South Carolina 


66,000 


Kentucky 


33,000 


South Dakota 


26,000 • 


Louisiana 


6,600 


Tennessee 


120,000 


Maine 


33,000 


Texas 


60,000 


Maryland 


33,000 


Utah 


130,000 


MasBachusetts 


110,000 


Vermont 


66,000 


Michigan 


140,000 


Virginia 


44,000 


Minnesota 


40,000 


Waahin^n 


66,000 


Mississippi 


13,200 


West Virginia 


88,000 


Missouri 


110,000 


Wisconsin 


66,000 


Montana 


102,000 


Wyoming 


22,000 
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V. Station and Stbteu Arbanqbmcnts and CiRcnn& 
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Fig. 214. — System of Conm^ciions for a 25,000 Kw. Generating Station 
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Fig. 215. — Complete System Connections Showing Generating Stations, Feeder System 

and Substations 
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Kg. 217. — Syatem Ajrangemente Showing Several Interconnected GenRraling Sta- 
tions and Substations of EMffcrent Syatem Connections (Delta and Star) and Different 
Voltages 
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Ilg. 219. — Amngementa of CircuitB in the 25,000 Kw. Cabin Greek Generating Station 
of the Virginia Power Company that Furaiahes Energy to West VirginiA Coal Mines 
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Pig. 220. — ArraDgemcDts of CircuiU for a 50,000 Kw. Generating Sution 
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Fig' 222.— CSrcuiU in a Large Switch-house of & Lar^e Power System 
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Fig. 225.— Section througli Generating Station >i! Ix»uisville (Ky.) Gas and Elect 
Company Showing Oil Switch Ualleriea 
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fHg. 230. — Mothod of CoimcoUng SwitchM and Tmufonners hj Opcn-Woili Bum 
in AuKUBtft (Gb), Substation of GeorgiarCaroIiiu Company 




Fig. 231.— Plan of Stulion in Fig- 230 Showing Mothoda of Supporting Biucs 
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Fig. 237.— Arrangement of Li^tiung Arrealere for a Plurality of linea 
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Fig. 238. — An Arrangement of Circuits for Rotary Converters and Boost er 
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RECEIVING STATION C 

0. — Connections Showing Proper Location of Synchronous Condenser and B 




Fig. 241. — CircuiU of Small Rotary Converter Substation of Chicago System 
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Fig. 244. — System of Connections for a Generating Station Supplying both Alternat- 
ing and Direct Current Energy to Industrial Plants and Railways from Steam and Water 
Power Units Arranged to Operate in Parallel 
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Fig. 245.— System of Connections for a 9,000 Kw. Generating Station 
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Fig. 248. — System of Cuuni-ctiotis for Exdting Alternators 
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Fig. 249. — ^Elaborate Layout of Circuits for a Large Substation 
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Fig. 250. — ^An Effecting Scheme for Charging End Cells Used on a System of Auxiliary 

Battenes for Exciting Alternating Current Generators 
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Kig. 251. — ExHlcr and Butlery Sdiemoi! for Exdlini; Alternating Current Generaton 
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Fig. 253.— Switching ArrangemenU for Charging Each Half of a Battery in Parallel 
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Fig. 255.— Metiiod of VenUl&tinK U) Increaae Rmting d Water WhoJ GenenUm 




Fig. 256. — Conaectiona fur Miuimiung Series Truufonncra 
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or in conflicts, or on common poles with supply lines or with oonstant-cumnt circuits 
under 7500 volts, shall conform to the construction requirements of grade C. If the 
other circuits concerned exceed 7500 volts grade B is required. 

219. Supply Lines Above 7500 Volts in Rural Districtb. (a) Supply lines or 
constant-current lines above 750Q volts in rural districts at hi|^er leveb and aosnng 
over, or in conflicts, or on common poles with supply lines not exceeding 750 volts shall 
conform to the construction requirements of grade C. 

(b) Supply lines above 7500 volts are exempted from this requirement if crossiiig 
over or conflicting with only service connections from supply lines. 

(c) Supply lines below 750 volts in rural districts at higher levels and crossing over, 
or in conflicts with, or on common poles with lines exceeding 7500 volts shall conform to 
the construction requirements of grade C. 

222. Loads Assumed in Determining Stresses in Conductors, (a) In com- 
puting the longitudinal stresses upon conductors and their supports, and the sags oor^ 
responding in given limiting stresses in conductors, the loading shall be assumed to be 
one of the following, according to climatic conditions of the locality concerned. Ligfit- 
ning protection wires are to be regarded, in respect to these mArJiAniff^l requirements, as 
supply conductors. 

(/) Heavy Loading. — ^The resultant loading of 0** F., due to the wei^t of the con- 
ductor plus the added weight of a layer of ice one-half inch in radial thickness, combined 
with a transverse horizontal wind pressure of 8 pounds per square foot on the projected 
diameter of the ice-covered conductor, shall be called heavy loading. 

(JS) Medium Loading. — ^The resultant loading at 15* F., due to wind and the wei^t 
of the conductor and ice, equal to two-thirds that specified in (1) above, but in no case 
less than 25 per cent, in excess of the weight of the conductor, shall be called medium 
loading. 

Only with copper conductors of 4CX),000 circular mils or larger nie or with very large oonductors of other 
material is the resultnnt loading loss than 25 per cent in exoeas of the conductor weight. 

(.5) LigfU Loading. — The resultant loading, at 30" F., due to wind and the weight of 
the conductor, equal to two-thirds that specified in (2) above of four-ninths that of (1), 
but in no case loss than 25 per cont. in excess of the weight of the conductor, shall be 
calltMl light lomiing. (S<*o Table 22 for resulting loads on conductors.) 

Only with copper conductom of No. 000 or larger siae or with very large conductors of other material ii 
the n»miltant loading lew than 2o per cent, in excess of the conductor weight. 

(h) Three districts have boon outlined in which hea\'y, medium, and light loading, 
n^siM»rtivoly, are ccmsideml to bo justified by weather reports as to wind and ice and by 
local exporionco of the utilities using overhead lines. A map of the United States show- 
ing th(» territory falling into each ckvss of loading is given in Fig. 258 (Appendix A 
of (\k1«0- I'i^i** classification is the same as that for the calculation of transverse pres- 
n\in\M on the supporting structures (rule 230) and is to be determined or modified as 
there indieattnl. 

Sec. 23. Strength of Poles, Towers, and Other Line Supports 

230. lUsirt Foil CAIX7ULATION OF TRANSVERSE LOADS UpON PoLES AND ToWERS. 

(a) In computing the stn\s.^es upon poles and towers for which grades of construction 
A, H, «)r C wTv HMiuirod the assununl horizontal wind pressures at right angles to the 
(linnet ion of the line, upon the poles, towers, and conductors, shall be taken in regions of 
haavy loading for cylindrical surfa(M\-<, as 12 iwunds per scjuare foot of projected area for 
^ pounds for graile B, and 4 pounds for grade C, the pressure being computed 
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fur die poles and towera without ice covering, while conductors are Eisaumcd to be covered 
ntith a layer of ice one-half inch in radical tbicknesa. 

LichtDiDft proteotioD Tina and trolley coptact oonducUin mv indtidnl in compuUnc tifturvm <t m a f . 

(b) In regione of medium loading the transverse pressure shall be talten as two-thirda 
lliat for heavy loading districts and in regions of light loading the transverse pressure ahall 
be assumed to be two-thirds that (or mcdtum loading districts, that is, four-ninths of 
thst for heavy loading districts. 

(c) A map of the United States showing the territory falling mto each class of loading 
is given m Fig. 258 (Appendix A of Code). (See also rule 222b.} The localities in the 
different groups are classed according to the relative prevalence of high wind velocity and 
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thickness of ice which accumulates on wires, light loading being for places where no ice 
of appreciable thickness ever accumulates on wire. 
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(d) In the absence of any action by the administrative authority fixii^ the loadings 
for any given jurisdiction the classification of loadings shown on the map Fig. 258 
(Appendbc A of Code) shall be considered to apply unless the party or parties responsible 
for the lines concerned assume some modification of the same, based upon local exper- 
ience or weather records, or both. These modifications shall be subject to review by 
the administrative authority. 

232, CALcni^TtON or Loads Upon Line Strpponra. (a) The loads upon poles, 
towers, and crossarma shall be taken as the following: 

(I) Vert waJ.— Their own weight, plus the weight of the ice-eoverod conductors sup- 
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i>4 Stkexctth or Steel Poles .4>-d T-:wes« jlni> <>rHEB Metal SrrpOBTS. (a) 
Steel juppon*, steel tower*. ai>l xs^aI p*:!**. :oc?ther whh iheir foundations;, and guys 
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when used, shall be so designed and constructed as to withstand the stresses due to the 
k»ads assumed in rule 230a above. Under these loads the calculated stresses in the 
steel members and in the guys shall not exceed the values given below in (f), which are 
intended to be limiting unit stresses, beyond which the structure as a whole would be 
liable to failure. 

(b) The use of guys to obtain compliances with these requirements is regarded as 
generally undesirable. When guys are necessarily used, the steel supports or towers 
shall be regarded as taking all of the stress in the direction in which the guy acts, up to 
their safe working load, and the guys shall have sufficient strength to take the renuiinder 
of the assumed maximmn stress, unless capable of considerable deflection. 

(c) Steel towers, when carrying no conductors, shall have a minimum strength suffi- 
cient to withstand a transverse pressure double that designated for grade A construction. 

(d) Steel towers or poles should preferably be placed on concrete or other suitable 
foundations extending above the ground line. If, however, the steel is set in earth, it 
shall be suitably protected against injurious corrosion at and below the ground line. 

Since in many localities the soil and climatic conditions are such as to alter the 
strength of foundations considerably from time to tune, there should usually be provided 
a considerable margin of strength in foundations above that which (by calculation) will 
just withstand the stresses under the assumption of average conditions of climate and 
soil. 

(e) Unless sample structures are tested, or similar structures have been tested, to 
assure the compliance of structures in any line with these requirements, it is recom- 
mended that structures be designed to have a computed strength at least 10 per cent, 
greater than that required by the rule. 

(f) When steel supports or towers are used which are not capable of withstanding 
practically as great a stress longitudinally as transversely anchor towers shall be placed, 
at intervals not greater than 10 spans, which shall be able to withstand the combined 
longitudinal tension of all conductors up to 10,000 pounds plus one-half the excess above 
10,000 pounds. 

(g) The allowable unit stresses of steel shall be taken as follows: 

Stkuctuxal Stkkl.* 

Tension 27,000 pounds per square inch. 

Shear 24,000 pounds per square inch. 

Compression 27,000——. , 

r 
Boun, RiYvn, Pnm 

Shear 24,000 pounds per square inch. 

Bearing 48,000 pounds per square inch. 

Bending 36,000 pounds per square inch. 

These values are for structural steel having an ultimate tensile strength between 
55,000 and 65,000 pounds per square inch and a yield point not less than 50 per cent, of 
the ultimate strength. 

(h) Steel poles or towers of grades A, B, and C shall have no less thickness of metal in 
members than the following: 

Legs, galvanized, ^ inch; other members, H inch. 

Legs, painted, }i inch, other members, K inch. 

Such steel poles or towers, including footings, shall be so constructed that all parts 
are accessible for inspection, cleaning, and painting, and that pockets are not formed in 
which water can collect. The ratio of L, the unsupported length of a compression mem- 
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% PnUdiit C(xmfkg or TrmimaU, — ^AIl iroD or steel polei» towen, or supporting 
etnictures, and all hardware, mrhirfing boha, waahen, gays, andiar rods, and «imiUr 
partd of material subject to injorioiu eorroaioii mider tlie prerailii^ eonditioiis, «Ji^ be 
protected by galvani2iD& paintin g, or other tieatment, which wiQ effectively letaid 
corrosion. 

242. RJBQUIRED LCCE-COXDUCTOR ClEARAKCBB AXD SKtAMlTtOOSS AT THB SUPPOKIS. 

(a; Furiktr BequiremtrUs fcr Lin^onduelor StparaiumM AeemxHmg to tike So ffw Ccmeerned. 
—The aeparation, at the suppoffta, of line oondoctorB of the same or diffeicnt draiitfi of 
grades A, B, C, D, or £, shall in no caae be less than the vahies gnren bj the foOowing 
formuhe, in which 5 is the apparent sag^ in feet, of the eondiictor having the greater sag 
if they are at the same level (the same croflsarm): 

Conductor separations in inches: For aaes bdow No. 2«0.2 inch per kv.+12V^; 
for sixes No. 2 and larger =^0^2 indi per kv.4-7V^- 

The separation, at the supports, of line conductors at different levds (different croaB- 
arms) shall be determined by these same formuhe. 

(b) Further Requirements far Idne^onduetor Separaiums and Cleanmeea at the Sup- 
ports if Suspension Insulators are Used. — (1) Where suspension insulators are used and are 
not restrained from movement, the values of conductor separation by Table 4 (not given 
here) or by (a) shall be increased by one^half the length of the suepension insulator string. 

(2) Where 5Uj?pension insulators are used and are not restrained from movement, the 
conductor clearances from surfaces of supports, from span or guy wires, or from vertical 
or lateral conductors shall be such that the values of clearances required by Table 3 (not 
given here) will be maintained with an insulator swing of 45** from the vertical position. 

2M. Insulators, (a) Insulators for operation on supply lines of grades A and B 
construction at voltages exceeding 7500 shall be of porcelain or other material which will 
give equally good results in respect to mechanical and electrical performance and durabil- 
ity and shall be marked by the makers with a classification number and maker's name or 
tnule-mark, the marks being so applied as not to reduce the electrical or mechanical 
Strength of the in.sulator. 

rb) Wherever grounded metal pins or grounded crossarms or metal towers are used 
at a cross-over span support of grade A or B construction, with wood pins or crossarms 
or poles usc<l within five spans of the crossing, the insulators used on such grounded or 
metal supports shall be capable of withstanding a voltage 50 per cent, hi^er than those 
in other portions of the line. Where strain insulators are used, they shall be capable of 
withstanding under their normal mechanical stress, at least as high a voltage as the line 
insulators in general, or shall be capable, when not under mechanical stress, of withstand- 
ing a voltage 25 per cent, greater. 

((;) Insulators in gravies A and B construction should be so designed that their dry 
fliush-over voltage i.s not more than 75 per cent, of their puncture voltage at a frequency 
of 60 cycles. 

(d) Insulators to which are attached conductors in grades A or B construction shall 
be capable of withstanding without flash over at the frequency of 60 cycles the voltages 
shown in the following table: 
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Table 5 op Code. — ^Test Voltages for Wet and Dry Flash-over 



VoLTAOE OP Circuit 



750 

2,300 

4,000 

6,600 

7,500 

11,000 

22,000 

33,000 

44,000 

55,000 

66,000 

88,000 

110,000 

150,000 

200,000 



Flash-ovbr Voltaob 



Dry 


Wet 


5,000 


3,500 


11,000 


8,000 


17,000 


13,000 


27,000 


20,000 


30,000 


22,000 


40,000 


30,000 


75,000 


55,000 


105,000 


75,000 


135,000 


95,000 


160,000 


115,000 


185,000 


135,000 


235,000 


170,000 


285,000 


200,000 


375,000 


225,000 


490,000 


250,000 



By the term **wet" is meant a condition equivalent to a precipitation of one-fifth inch of rain per 
minute at an angle of 45 degrees to the axis of the insulator. 

(e) Each completed pin-t3rpe insulator for line voltages over 15,000 where used in 
construction of grades A or B, and each completed suspension insulator disk, shall be 
subjected to a routine factory test at dry flash-over voltage at a frequency of 60 cycles or 
any other test which may be generally sanctioned by good modem practice. 

(0 In installing the insulators and conductors of grades A and B construction pre- 
cautions shall be taken to guard against the possibility of arcs or leakage ciurent injuring 
conductors or burning any wooden parts of the supporting structure which would render 
the conductors liable to fall. 

264. Crossover Wire Clearances to Railway Wires. The clear space between 
the lowest overhead supply line conductor or guy or span wire crossing over any con- 
ductor or wire concerned in the operation of the railway (except for crossings between 
conductors and guy or span wires on the same poles) shall not be less than given below, 
60** F., with no wind or other mechanical loading of the conductors or wires, where the 
upper conductor or wire has fixed supports (pin or Btrain-t3rpe insulators), and the sum 
of the distances from the point of intersection to the nearest supporting structure of 
each span, does not exceed 100 feet. 

(a) Above signal conductors (of railways) : 

Fxsr 

Supply knes to 750 volts 4 

This may be reduced to 2 feet if the crossing is not within 6 feet of any pole concerned 
in the crossing and the voltage is not over 300 volts. 

Supply, lines, 760 to 7600 volts 4 

Supply lines, 7500 to 60,000 volts 6 

Service supply^connections 2 

Guy, messenger, and span wires 2 

(b) Above supply conductors (over 400 volts to ground and supplying railway signal 

systems): 

Fxsr 

Supply lines. to 750 volts 2 

Supply lines, 750 to 7600 volts 2 

Supply lines, 7600 to 60,000 volts 4 

Guy, messenger, and span wires 4 
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(c) For cle&r&ncea above trolley contact cbnductora, see section 27. 

(d) Above guya, meBsenger, and span wins (of rtulways): 

Supply Boadiwtoi. U> 7S0to1u 1 

Bu]n>Iy eoDduoMn, 760 to W.00O TolU 4 

Ony. Kmiiin.! i. uidq>ui wim^ol upidy Hdh. ,..,,., ....4^.. ,....._ ,. ....S 

Guys, span wires, and meaaenger wires may be either above or below the conductan 
by the given clearances. 

265. Incksase or Clearances in Special Casks, (a) CUarmtce InereaieSor Lenf 
Spans. — The clearances of rule 261 shall be increased where the sum of the distances trooi 
the point of intersection to the nearest supporting structure of each span exceeds 100 
feet by 2 inches for each 10 feet of the excess between 100and200feet, andby2iDchMfar 
each 20 feet of the excess beyond 200 feet. 

(b) Clearance /ncrease /or High Voltage. — The cleatsnces of rule 264 shall be incressri, 
where the supply tine voltage exceeds 50,000 volte, by 0.5 inch per 1000 volts excess. 

(c) CltaraTUX Increase for Siapension Imidalon.^The initial clearances, wheie the 
upper line at a grade A or B crossing over track rails or signal lines is supported b; tat- 
pension insulators, shall be sufficient to prevent the tniniTniim clearances of rule 263 sod 
264 fiom being reduced through the breaking of a conductor in either adjoining span by 
more than 10 per cent, over rails or by nrare than 25 per cent, over conductors or wires. 



Machmlol Data for Copper Wiie— From Appendix A of Cods 

llie following tabb contains data on the ultimate strength and per cent, of elongattoQ 

before failure of hard, medium, and soft copper wire as gjven in the 1915 report of the 

A. S. T. M. 

The elastic limit as given by the same society is 55 to 60 per cent, of the ultinute 
strength for hard-drawn copper and 50 to 55 per cent, for medium-drawn copper. There 
is no definite elastic limit for soft copper, but its behavior, after having a slight prelimin- 
ary stretch, may be considered as ^proximately that of an elastic material having a 
hmil of elasticity of 10,000 to 15,000 pounds per square inch. 

The modulus of elasticity has been taken at 16,000,000 for all grades of copper. 



Table 21 


OF Code 


—Mechanical Data for Copper Wihe (From 


ConE ApPENnix A) 




Di««- 


H.hdDhaws 


Meoius. Dr*»n 


t^rrDBlWK 


Sue 


Avemgu 


ATOrBBD 


AvQmgB 






Averaae 


Avrrwe 
























TcnsoQ 


tiPD 






fion 








Inphe. 


PouDdg 


Per«pt. 








Pound! 




No. 8 


0.128 


63,700 


1.0<i 


49.660 


56,660 


1.08 










62,100 


l.U 


49,000 


56,000 


1.15 








.204 


60,100 


1.24 


48,330 


55,330 


1.25 


37,000 


30 


No. 2 


.2.58 


57,600 


1.98 


47,000 


54,000 


2.50 














46,000 


53,000 


2.75 










64,500 


2.40 


45.000 


62,000 


3,00 






No. 00 


.366 


52,800 


2.80 


44.000 


61,000 


3.25 


36,000 


35 










43,000 


50.000 


3.60 








,4ii 


49,000 


3.7.'i 


42.000 


49.000 


3.75 







Resultant Conductor Loadings 

Table 22 gives the resultant loading in pounds per 100 feet for conductors (rf various 

iies and materials in regions of heavy, medium, and light loadii^. The calculations are 
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based on the assumed loadings given in rule 222 and on average values of the diameters 
of weather-proof wires. The over-all diameters of covered wires supplied by different 
manufacturers vary considerably and hence average values are chosen. 



Table 22 of Code. — Resultant Loadings in Pounds per 100 Feet for Conduc- 
tors (From Code Appendix A) 









Resultant Loading in Pounds Peb 






Weiobt or 




100 Feet 






DiAMXTEB 

IN Inches 


CONDUCTOB 
IN POXTNDB 








Sim a. W. G. 




Modiiim 


Ti^ht 
Loading >■ 




OvEB All 


Prr 100 


Heavy 


Loading « 






Fekt 


Loading 


% Heavy 


% Heavy 


Bare solid copper: 












No. 8 


0.128 


5.0 


77.2 


51.5 


34.4 


No. 6 


.162 


7.9 


91.7 


61.1 


40.7 


No. 4 


.204 


12.6 


98.1 


65.5 


43.5 


No. 2 


.258 


20.1 


107.5 


71.7 


47.7 


No. 1 


.289 


25.3 


113.7 


75.7 


50.5 


No. 00 


.365 


40.3 


130.9 


87.3 


58.2 


No. 0000. 


.460 


64.1 


157.5 


105.0 


aSO.l 


T.B.W.P. solid copper: 












No. 8 


.26 


7.5 


100.3 


67.0 


44.7 


No. 6 


.32 


11.2 


107.5 


71.7 


47.8 


No. 4 


.38 


16.4 


116.4 


77.7 


51.8 


No. 2 


.44 


26.0 


127.8 


85.8 


56.7 


No. 1 


.47 


31.6 


134.5 


89.7 


59.7 


No. 00 


.53 


50.2 


153.2 


102.2 


68.2 


No. 0000 


.65 


76.7 


185.0 


123.5 


a96.0 


T.B.W.P. stranded copper: 












No. 2 


.444 


27.0 


128.5 


8$.5 


57.2 


No. 1 


.518 


32.8 


139.5 


92.8 


62.0 


No. 00 


.662 


52.2 


166.6 


111.0 


74.0 


No. 0000 


.785 


80.0 


199.3 


133.0 


alOO.O 


250,000 cir. mils 


.862 


98.5 


221.7 


147.5 


al23.0 


350,000 cir. mils 


.978 


134.5 


261.9 


174.2 


al68.0 


500,000 cir. mils 


1.108 


189.4 


321.7 


a237.0 


a237.0 


750,000 cir. mils 


1.343 


282.2 


427.2 


a353.0 


a353.0 


1,000,000 cir. mils 


1.531 


367.4 


523.0 


459.0 


a459.0 


Bare stranded aluminum: 












No. 2 


.291 


6.1 


102.3 


68.2 


45.5 


No. 1 


.328 


7.7 


106.5 


71.0 


47.4 


No. 00 


.414 


12.2 


116.8 


78.0 


51.8 


No. 0000 


.522 


19.5 


131.2 


87.5 


58.4 



* These values are 25 per cent, greater than the weight of the conductor. (See rule 
222 a-2 and 222 a-3.) 
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generating units 143 

governors 143 
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^•dfic Light and Power Company's 

Big Creek development 112 

exdtere 115 

features of 150,000 volt line 189 

generating units 114 

pipeline 112 

power station 115 

tmbine governors 114 

huuna Canal Gatun Station 72 

exdters 75 

tmerating units 74 

pipe lines 72 

povrer station 74 

hfk formula for corona loss 278 

Fender's chart for calculating sags 

aodstresses 196 

FeDDsylvania Water and Power Com-* 

pany's Holtwood Station 75 

apction through station 76 

tnumniasion system 77 

FeoBtodcs. (See also pipe line.) 

curvrs for most economical sixe. 11 
efficiency and total loss of head 

for a particular case 177 

kMKsof 10, 16 

materials cost 12 

spacing of iron bands for 17 

wood staves for 17 

^ type insulators. (See insulators.) 

npa. deterioration with age 16 

npeline 

Chesy's formula for flow in 15 

considerations in design of 14 

deterioration of pipe with age . . 16 

economical diameter of 16 

entry and bend losses in 15 

exponential formula; for flow ... 15 

factors that determine size 17 

Flamant formula for flow 16 

formula for economical diameter 16 

for friction loss in 14 

friction loss in 10 

losses and efficiency for a particu- 
lar case 179 

thickness of steel pipe for varfous 

diameters and heads 31 

lines in service. (For a particular 
development, see name of com- 
pany or table of contents.) 
Plant eouipment layout 

air-break outdoor switches, use 

of.. 168 

conditions under which both wall 

and roof busliings arc required 168 
data on clearances for circuits 

and apparatus in stations 172 

disconnecting switches for small 

isle space 167 

equipment for a particular sys- 
tem, details of 176 

indoor and outdoor transformers 164 

installation of roof bushings 169 

of wall bushings 170 

29 
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Plant equipment layout {Conlinuid) 

mounting of oil swit(*hcs 165 

space requircti for oi)crating dis- 
connecting switrhcH 166 

station lighting flxtur(>8 173 

lighting requin'ments 171 

losses and offioioiirios 179 

switching floor space re(iuire<l for 

a 3-phasc circuit 166 

wiring arrangements and irloar- 

anc(fi in stations 171 

Portland (Ore.) Railway, Li^ht and 
Power Company's i'^tariula 

plant 60 

gencmtors (il 

penstock.s <>() 

Mount Hood development 122 

plan of Htation 123 

section through station ()2 

transformers tiJJ 

turbines 61 

Power-house. (For a particular dovcl- 
opm(>nt s(x? nanif of company 
or tabic of contents.) 
Power-stations. (See hydroelectric 

plants.) 
Pressure incrcjiw? due to retardation 

of flow in pijws 18 

I Protective* apparatus 

arcing ground suppn^ssor 210 

horiw and rinKM 216 

arresters for grounded and non- 

proundiMl lines 211 

for ti'lephones ii(»ar high 

voltage lines 319 

elect n)lytic lightning arrt^ters. . . 209 

horn giijw 213 

magnetic blowouts 2ir» 

multigap arresters 215 

overluMid ground wires 215 

relays 2 IS 

siKJcial prot(»ctive schemes 325 

for automatic converter .... 32S 
forebay water level indicator 331 

for liirge unit^ 336 

for tninsformer grouiw in 

panilUa 329 

relays for parallel fee<lers . . . 327 
rh(»oetat in grounded neu- 
tral 325 

split-phasic connections 'X\^ 

use ot pilot wires 334 

use of series transformers and 
relays for entire system . . 335 



Rainbow Falls development on Mis- 
souri River 130 

Rainfall 

ratio available rainfall to total . . 2 

relation to stream flow 1 

Rating of electrical machines; effect 
of altitude on 209, 280 
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Reactance coils, use of 150 

arrangement in generator cir- 
cuits 155 

power-limiting reactors 154 

with lightning arresters 215 

Relay protection 

for generators 248, 267 

full automatic 250 

motors 268 

service requirements 251 

substations 270 

transformers 249, 267, 269 

transmission lines 249 

Relays 

accuracy 263 

adjustment of .... 271 

automatic protection by 250 

bellows type of 270 

calculation of short-circuit cur- 
rent, in lines and cables for. . . 259 

contacts of 271 

convenience in testing 272 

current and potential trans- 
formers required for 266, 267 

effect of low voltage on 263 

feeder layouts 254 

induction type of 271 

layout for parallel feeders 256 

for ling system 256 

for system with more than 

one Rource of power 256 

for system with single source 

of power 253 

network distribution layout 258 

oil dash pot type of 271 

overload and reverse current 

types 266 

pilot wire schemes 259 

plunger tjrpe of . . 270 

protection for tie lines 257 

requirements of circuit-breakers. 252 

service protection 251 

special protection by use of 267 

for generators 267 

for motors 268 

for parallel feeders 327 

for small substations 270 

three-phase, star-delta trans- 
formers 269 

split-conductor scheme 259 

tune characteristics for 254 

unbalanced short-circuits, effect 

on 264 

use of circuit closing type 272 

use with instrument trans- 
formers 272 

Resistance of grounds 213 

of multiple pipe grounds for ar- 
resters 212 

Resistance, inductance and impedance 

of lines and cables 260, 261 

Resonance in transmission Hne 281 

Right-of-way, cost of 225 



Roof bushing 

installation of 169 

use with wall types 168 

Run-off, definition and effect of na- 
ture of soil on 2 

Rural lines, costs and revenue 232 

Sag and stress in line conductors 

formula curves and tables for. . 337 
charts for calculation of ... . 194, 196 
Salmon River Power Company's de- 
velopment 106 

penstocks 110 

pipe line 106 

power house 110 

surge tank 109 

turbines ^ 110 

Salt River Project in Arizona 118 

water wheels 119 

Service requirements of small sub^ 

stations 234 

Short-circuits 

calculation of for relay protec- 
tion 259 

maximum sustained current .... 262 

nature of 262 

Siphons, features of 351 

Southern Power Company's 99 Island 

Station 84 

generating units 87 

section through station 86 

Spacing of line conductors 186, 187 

Specific speed of water wheels 

definition of 27 

formula for 27 

under different heads, curves for 353 
Split-conductor and relay protection 

for cables 259 

Station buildings, construction cost. 224 
Station and system layouts. (See also 
plant equipment layout.) 
Arrangements to charge each 

half of battery in parallel .... 397 
Atlanta 60,000 k\'a. outdoor 
sdbstation of Georgia Railway 

and Power Company 385 

Battery arrangements to carry 
a. c. load in sul:)8tMion of Bos- 
ton Edison Company 397 

Battery circuits to serve a. c. and 

d. c. systems 397 

Burlington Station of Public Ser- 
vice Electric Company bus lay- 
out 371 

Circuits for 60,000 volt station. 372 
Circuits for a 9,000 kw. station . . 391 
Circuits for 25,000 kw. station . . 373 
Circuits for 50,000 kw. station . . 374 
Circuits for alternator exciters . . 394 
Circuits for an automatic sub- 
station •.•••; ^^ 

Circuits for several lightning ar- 
resters 386 
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Station and system layouts (Continued) 

Connections for stations, feeders, 
and substations 370 

Connections to minimize series 
transformers 398 

Different transformer connections 
for generating stations and sub- 
stations 371 

Exciter and battery layouts for 
sdtemators 396 

Exciter battery arrangements. . 395 

Exciter bus and auxiliary battery 
connections for a. c. supply . . . 392 

Equipment for 2,250 kw. outdoor 
substation 384 

Generating station connections 
for rating of 25,000 kw. ..... . 370 

Generating station connections 
supplying industrial plant .... 393 

Generating station of LouisviUe 
(Ky.) company 378 

Give-and-take power arrange- 
ment for isolated plant 390 

Large station 60 and 25 cycle 
buses 369 

Layout for a large substation . . 395 

Long Beach Steam Station of 
Southern California E^dison 
Company 381 

Method for supporting buses . . 382 

Oiling system for waterwheels • 
in station of Pennsylvania 
Water and Power Company . . 399 

Outdoor substation for steam star 
tion of Virginia Power Company 383 

Primary distribution transform- 
er vaults 379 

Proper location of synchronous 
condenser and booster 389 

Reactances in bus sections of 
110,000 volt station 368 

Roof outlets for transmission line 384 

Rotary converter and booster 
arrangement in a New York 
city substation 387 

Rotary converter substation in 
Chicago 389 

Scheme to increase rating of gen- 
erators by ventilation 398 

Special exciters for 40,000 hp. 
station 375 

Substation designed for three 
different voltages 380 

Substation with large storage 
battery annex 376 

Switch-house circuits for large 
station 375 

Transfer bus for electric railway 
substation 390 

Wiring for a Cleveland (Ohio) 
station 381 

Wiring for switches and trans- 
formers with open-work buses 382 
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Stations, hydroelectric. (See hydro- 
electric plants.) 

Steel pole line, cost of 181 

Steel towers, tjrpes of 182 

Steel tower and insulator costs 228 

Storage 

analysis by flow-summati(9n 

curves 2 

curve of kw. per cu. ft. water per 
min. under varying heads. ... 9 

elements affecting 2 

energy stored at various heads . . 8 
in acre-ftj and kw.-hr. for various 

heads 6 

kw. in water and kw.-hrs. for 
unit flow and storage at differ- 
ent heads 32 

output in kw.-hrs. for different 

storage and heads 31 

to reduce wastewater 1 

for regulating stream-flow 1 

study of for particular site 4 

to utilize a given watershed 1 

value of water storage, example 

of 7 

Stream-flow 

deficiency in stream-flow, a form- 
ula for 35 

flow-summation curves 5 

hydraulic characteristics of a 

stream, determination of 32 

measurements of 4 

regulation of 1 

stream-load characteristics 30 

Substations 

arrangement of lines on outdoor 

structures 295 

busbar materials for outdoor 

structures 343 

data for pipes and tubing. . . 345 

deflection of tubing 348 

size of tubing required 344 

clearances for Uve parts in out- 
door designs 298 

construction cost 226 

equipment for small sizes, 238, 239, 

240, 241, 242. 243, 244. 
example of good construction . . . 293 

fuses for small substations 298 

industrial plant tj'pes 239 

outdoor, small ratings 239 

rating of tubing for buses with 

contact lengths at joints 296 

requirements of 292 

steel superstructure for 294 

unit costs 245 

Surge tank 

features of 19 

to prevent excessive pressure rise 20 
Suspension insulators. (See insula- 
tors.) 

Swedish subterranean station 68 

cost of development 72 
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Swedish subterranean station (Con- 
tinued) 

generators 69 

section through station 71 

switch house 70 

turbines 69 

Switdles, disconnecting. (See dis- 
connecting switches.) 
Switching at high yoltf^e, oscillations 

from 283 

Switching and sectionalizing 

connections for paralleling high 

tension transformers 150 

floor space required for switching 

in station 166 

high tension transfer bus 150 

on low tension side 149 

use of non-automatic oil switches 149 

use of reactance coils 150 

Synchronous condenser, use of 285 

proper location of 389 

S3rstem connections, layout of 147 

System operation 

competition of water and 

steam stations 161 

costs of energy from water 
power plant with storage 

and a steam plant 162 

losses and efficiencies for 
parts of a particular star 

tion and system 179 

operation of water power 

plants at low load factors 160 
size and number of generat- 
ing stations 160 

station efficiency for a par- 
ticular system 178 

Tables 

Stream-flow measiu'ements 4 

Ener^ stored in water 8 

Relative costs of conduits 12 

Entry and bend losses 15 

Installations using singlc-runncr 

vertical shaft-turbines 25 

Cost of manufacturing energy . . 38 

Data on large western systems. 145 
Present day use of star and delta 

transformer connections 159 

Construction costs, power plant 163 
Clearances for circuits and appa- 
ratus 172 

Hydroelectric plant losses and 

efficiencies 179 

Cost of 33,000 volt wood pole Une 181 

Cost of 33,000 volt steel pole line 181 

Unit costs of two wood pole lines 183 
Unit construction cost for two 

steel tower lines 184 

Analysis of transmission line con- 
struction costs 184 

Comparison of conductivity of 

copper and aluminum wire. . . 185 



Tables (Continued) 

Physical properties of line con- 
ductors 186 

Minimum separation of Une con- 
ductors 187 

Data for bare copper and alumi- 
num cable 188 

Specifications for suspension in- 
sulators 201 

Resistance of grounds 213 

Voltage raiingpB and limits of elec- 
trolytic arresters 214 

Gap settings for arresters with 
and without charging resist- 
ance 214 

Adjustments for arcing horns. . 217 
Representative costs for hy- 

orauhc plant construction .... 224 
Cost of substations of large and 

small ratings 226 

Cost per mile of telephone lines . 226 
Tranonission line costs for wood 
poles and metal cross arms . . 229 

Investment for rural lines 231 

Cost and return for rural lines . . 232 
Cost of substation construction 
to serve cotton-seed oil mill . 239 
to serve chemical fertilizer 

works 240 

to serve cotton bag^g mill 240 

to serve fertilizer mill 241 

to serve cotton oil mill 241 

to serve auto tire works .... 242 
to serve cotton oU mill and 

gin 243 

to serve kaolin mine 243 

to serve a silk mill 244 

to serve a cotton mill 244 

Cost of typical substations .... 245 
Net costs per kw. of equipment 

for outdoor substations 247 

Resistance, inductance and im- 
pedance of overhead lines .... 260 
R^istance and impedance of 

cables 261 

Dimensions and ratings of tub- 
ing with contact lengths .... 296 
Clearances for outdoor substa- 
tion design 298 

Oil switches for use with switch- 
boards 304 

Cost, resistance and area of 

stranded steel wires 313 

Comparative steel and copper 

transmission line costs 314 

Properties of copper and alumi- 
num stranded conductors. . . . 338 
Properties of bus bar materials . . 344 
Current densities for tubing. . . . 344 
Physical and structural proper- 
ties of pipes and tubing 345 

Cost of electrical machinery .... 357 
Data for bare copper wire 358 
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Tables (CorUtnued) 

Bureau of Standards data on bare 

copper cables 359 

Dedmal equivalents of inches of 

wire s^uges in mills 360 

Conversion factors for hydraulic 

work 361 

Nomenclature for hydroelectric 

developments 363 

Key to symbols in formula 364 

Maximum transmission voltages 

in United States 367 

National Electrical Safety Code 
test voltages for wet and dry 

flash-over of insulators 407 

data for copper wire 408 

loadings for conductors 409 

wind pressure for conduc- 
tors 410 

vertical loads for conductors 411 
Data on transmission systems of 

theworld 412 

Tallassee Power Company's Station on 

Yadkin River 138 

design of dam 140 

new power house 140 

turbmes and generators . 141 

Telephone lines for transmission sys- 
tems 

arresters, construction of 319 

installation and inspection . . 323 

balanced transposition 318 

costs for svstem of Georgia Rail- 
way and Power Company 226 

dangerous voltages, protection 

ap;ainst 321 

drama^ required 318 

insulation required 318 

operating results with full pro- 
tection 324 

protection for telephones 318 

troubles when near high voltage 

lines 317 

Temperature, effect on deflection of 

conductors 340 

effect of on transmission lines. . . 196 
Thomas chart for calculating sags 

and stresses 194 

Towers, types for transmission lines. 182 

cost of 228 

cost for system Georgia Railway 

and Power Company 225 

foundation cost 228, 230 

loads on, calculation of 403 

protection against corrosion 406 

strength of 402, 404 

Tubing for buses, contact lengths at 

joints 296 

Tunnel excavation costs 227 

Turbines. (See water wheels.) 
Transformer station connections 
features of star-ddta, delta-delta, 
and star-star 37 
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Transformers 

advantages of star over delta con- 
nections 157 

connections for 155 

efficiencies at different loads .... 178 
effect of high frequency lightning 

strokes on 221 

indoor and outdoor types 164 

isolating to reduce arcing grounds^ 217 

layout and ratings 154 

methods of cooling 165 

oil switches for 249 

oscillations from high voltage 

switching 289 

protection for distribution units . 1 10 

removing terminal boards 232 

shifting of static neutral 282 

star-star, delta-delta and star- 
delta connections 158 

star and delta connections used 

by different companies 159 

tests by Commonwealth Edison 

Company 219 

use of arresters with 220 

volta^ regulation of lines 285 

Transmission Imes 

arresters for telephone lines par- 

alleUng 319 

bo-arrow cross arm construction 

costs 229 

Bureau of Standards National 
Bllectrical Safety Code Con- 
struction rules 400 

calculation of line problems 

characteristics of iron and 

steel conductors 310 

chart for aluminum cable. . . 196 
economical size of conduc- 
tor, diagram for 276 

Ferranti effect in lines 277 

Ohical method 189 
ing data of National 

Electrical Safety Code 409, 410 

natural line impedance 280 

Pender chart for 196 

sag and stress formukc and 

tables 337 

sags and stresses 194 

single and two-phase prob- 
lems 192 

Thomas cliart for 194 

voltage limited by corona. . 278 

Wilkinson chart for 190 

charging current of line 284 

conductors 185 

cable data 188 

conductivity of copper and 

aluminum IS5 

height of Hun|M)rt^, effi»rt of. HHl 

ico and wind, <»ffi»rt on 195 

imn and ntiM^l, iuHM)f *i09 

Kelvin's law for otHmomical 

siioof 274 
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Transmission lines (CorUintied) 
conductors (Continued) 

minimum separation 187 

physical properties 186 

sag and stress, chart for cal- 
culation of 194 

sag and stress formula and 

tables 339 

selection of iron wire for 313 

sizes of 186 

spacing of 186 

st^ vs. copper 313 

temperature, effect on 196 

construction costs 180, 225 

corona, effect on voltage 278 

costs for wood pole and steel pole 

lines 181 

current carrying capacity 154 

features of 150,000 volt line 189 

Ferranti effect of 227 

insulators 

altitude, effect on 209 

costs of 204 

failures on lines 317 

flash over of suspension 

string of 207 

glass units 199 

grounds on 205 

hot and cold tests for 208 

hmits of pin types 203 

locating leaky units on linos . 317 
National Electrical Safety 
Code testing recommen- 
dations 208 

observations on by Pennsyl- 
vania Water and Power. 

Company 207 

paths taken by lightning at . 207 

pin types 199 

puncture and flash over, ratio 

for 207 

rating, effect of altitude .... 209 

selection and testing 315 

specifications for suRponsion 

units 201 

suspension types 198 

testing with Megger 206 

troubles due to 205, 315 

Kelvin's law for economical con- 
ductor size 274 

labor costs in construction 1S4 

metal cross arms, grounding \^. 

insulating 219 

natural line impedance 280 

oscillations from high voltage 

s^^^tching 283 

poles and towers, types of 182 

resistance, inductance and im- 
pedance for overhead circuits 

and cable 260, 261 

shifting of static neutral 281 

steel pole line, cost of 181 

structures 180 



Transmission lines (Continued) 

switching and sectionalizing 149 

synchronous condenser, use of. . 285 
system of connections for paral- 
lel operation 151 

telephone lines on 317 

tower lines, cost of 183 

transformer connections usied by 

different com{)anie8 159 

unit costs per mile 183 

voltage regulation of line 285 

voltages of svstems in U. S 367 

weather and altitude effect on 

line operation 280 

Transmission system, features of 366 

Transmission systems, data on lines . . 412 
data on station equipment 417 

Unit costs 

for building construction 223 

for equipment 223 

for hydroelectric system 222 

for substations 226 

for transmission line construction 225 

Utah Power and Light Company's 

Grace station 122 

section through station 120 

transmission system 121 



Vancouver Island Power Company's 

Jordan River development. . . 126 

generating units 1^ 

section through station 127 

Voltage, highest used for transmission 189 

regulation of lines 285 

Voltages of transmission systems in 
U. § 367 

Wall and roof bushings 

conditions where both are re- 
quired 168 

mounting for 120,000 volt roof 
bushing 169 

mounting of 60,000 volt wall 

bushing 170 

Water level indicator for forebays ... 331 
Water hammer 

curves of pressure increase for 
various lengths of pipe and re- 
tardation of flow 18 

curves showing excessive strain 
due to stopping flow 33 

formula for excess pressure due to 18 

hoop tension in pipes due to 19 

pressure due to suddenly closed 
valves 18 

relief with surge tank 20 

thickness of steel pipe for various 
diameters and heads 34 

velocity of pressure wave with 
water hammer 18 
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Water wheels 

characteristics of 20 

draft-head for 22 

effective draft tubes for 21 

effect of frequency of generator 

on wheel speed 24 

efficiency for different loads 30 

impulse wheel 21 

innuence of head on wheel speed 24 
instillations using single runner 

turbines 25 

maximum speed for 27 

number of runners 21 

oiling system in station of Penn- 
sylvania Water and Power 

Company 399 

power delivered by 26 

rating and speed, selection of ... . 23 
rating in kw. per runner for low 
sp^d Francis units at various 

heads 28 

rating in kw. per runner and per 
nozzle stream for hi^h speed 
Francis and Pelton umts at va- 
rious heads 29 

reaction turbine 21 

relation of resistance and power 

to wheel speed 26 

relation of wheel and generator 

ratings 24 

special designs in service 

bronze runners, two horizon- 
tal wheels on one shaft ... 61 
bronze ninners for horizontal 
wheels operated under 245 

ft. head 123 

double discharge single spiral 
horizontal units with fly- 
wheels 110 

four horizontal wheels on 

one shaft 80 

impulse wheels for head of 

1,375 ft 143 

impulse wheels for 2,100 ft. 

head 145 

impulse wheels operating 

under 1,900 ft. head 113 

impulse wheels operated at 
400 r. p. m. under head of 

1,100 ft 127 

impulse wheels for silt-laden 

water 119 

Keokuk (Iowa) station single 

runner 40 

single runner, high efficiency 57 
single runner vertical 17,500 
hp. unit operated under 

head of 68 ft 135 

single runner vertical 31,000 
hp. unit operated under 
head of 180 ft 139 
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Water wheels (Continued) 

special designs in service {Con- 
tinuea) 
three runner vertical turbine 

for variable head 132 

twin runner, plate case, hori- 
zontal 48 

vertical single runner 17,000 
hp. units operating under 

526 ft. head 120 

vertical, three runner, vari- 
able head 51 

vertical turbines operated 

under 600 ft. head 101, 103 

vertical, two runner units. . 76 

specific speed of 27, 353 

speed regulation of 22 

speed variations of 26 

Weatner and altitude effect on line 

operation 280 

Weights of electrical machinery, curves 

for 355 

Western hydroelectric stations, data 

on 145 

Wilkinson's transmission line chart. . 190 
Wind pressiu^ on conductors 

curves for 338 

loading considerations 402 

position of conductors due to. . . . 341 
Wires and cable 

cable data compiled by Biu-eau 

Standards 359 

decimal equivalents of fractions. 360 
gau^e equivalents of wire sizes. . 360 
National Electrical Safety Code 

mechanical data 408 

resistance, impedance and induc- 
tance ot 260,261 

wire data for No. 4/0 to No. 26 . . 358 

wire gauges in mils 361 

Wiring in stations 

arrangement 171 

clearances for circuits and appa- 
ratus 172 

switches and low voltage circuit 

wiring 175 

Wisconsin Public Service Company's 

High FaUs Development .... 47 

generating units 48 

high tension buses 49 

power station 49 

transformers 49 

Wisconsin River Power Company's 

Prairie du Sac Station 94 

dam 94 

generating units 96 

power house 95 

Wood pole lines, cost of 180 

staves for penstocks 17 

Wrought-iron, steel and brass pipe, 
data for 346 
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